Editor  &  PubiiStlier 


Sweet  charity. 


What's  charitable  about  football 
players  kicking  the  tar  out  of  one  another? 

Not  much,  usually. 

But  our  annual  All-Star  football 
game  is  charitable. 

Because  all  the  profits  of  the  game 
go  to  charity.  Compliments  of 
Chicago  Tribune  Charities. 

The  Tribune  has  sponsored  the  College 
All-Star  game  since  1928.  Since  then 


we've  donated  more  than  nine  million 
dollars  to  well  over  100  different 
charitable  organizations. 

Some  people  say  that  charity  begins 
at  home. 

For  us,  it  begins  on  the  50  yard  line. 

Chicagolribune 


Humble  Oil  & 


£nco 


Refining  Company 


and  the  people  who  make  it 


America’s  Leading  Energy  Company 


; 


X 


Attracting-  people  in  the  know,  on  the  go  —  that’s  where 
The  Sun  shines.  The  Sunpapers  are  read  by  more  Balti¬ 
moreans  and  Marylanders  than  all  other  Maryland  daily 
and  Sunday  newspapers  combined.  These  readers  are 
after  news.  After  well-informed  opinions.  After  imagi¬ 
native  features.  They’re  after  products,  too.  That’s  why 
advertisers  place  71%  of  their  metropolitan  Baltimore 
newspaper  advertising  in  the  Sunpapers.  They're  after 
the  reader  with  money  to  spend  —  and  people  who  buy, 
read  the  Sunpapers. 

Your  pro<luct  deserves  its  place  in  the  Sun. 


THE  BALTIMORE 
SUNPAPERS 
. . .  read  by  the 
people  who  buy! 


Last  year  Baltiniarvans  si»  nt 
$10!), 000, 000  on  rvcn  ation, 
$Ji,000,000  OH  lurnitni  v, 
$2!)S,000,000  on  clothing, 
$Hi,O00,OO0  on  dining  out. 


REPRESENTATIVES:  CRESMER;  WOODWARD,  O'MARA  &  ORMSBEE-NEW  YORK.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  LOS  ANGELES.  CHICAGO,  DETROIT,  ATLANTA,  PHILADELPHIA,  MINNEAPOLIS 


20  Ktled  Ia  Four  O^v 
Of  S)Ot«9  &t  HtHvk  i£ 


ONE  Of  the 
FEDERATED 
FAMILY . 


MUION 

INDMNI 


"Marion  .  .  .  rich  agricultural  country  .  .  . 
now  joined  by  thriving,  diversified  industry 
.  .  RCA,  Dana.  Fisher  Body,  General  Tire  and 
many  others  .  .  all  growing,  all  sjiending  more 
on  their  Marion  plants  .  .  .  expanding 
employment. 

Marion  .  .  .  home  of  CHRONICLE  and 
LEADER-TRIBUNE.  Circulation  over  27,000. 
The  CHRONICLE-TRIBUNE  —  A  Federated 
family  newspaper." 


24-26 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Web  Offset  Clinic.  Howard  Johnson  Motor 
Lodge,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

27-3 1— Association  for  Education  in  Journalism.  University  of  Colorado. 
Boulder,  Colo. 


SEPTEMBER 


2-8 — International  Typographical  Union.  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado. 

8- 10 — Maryland-Delaware  Press  Association.  Commander  Hotel.  Ocean 
City,  Md. 

9- 10 — Ohio  Newspaper  Classified  Clinic.  Picle-Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus.  , 

10- 22 — American  Press  Institute  Seminar  on  New  Methods  in  Newspaper 

Production.  Columbia  University,  New  York.  * 

14-IS — Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of  Washington.  Alderbrook  Inn,  Union, 
Wash.  ^ 

14-16— Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Classified  Clinic.  I 
Penn  Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

16-17— Illinois  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Le  Claire  Hotel, 
Moline. 

16- 18 — Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Lassen  j 
Motor  Hotel,  Wichita,  Kansas. 

17- 19 — UPl  Editors  Conference.  Fairmont  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

17-19 — Southern  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Sheraton-Tampa  Motor 
Inn,  Tampa,  Fla. 

17-19 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Sheraton  Hotel, 
Chicago. 

I  18-22 — International  Federation  of  Editors  and  Publishers.  Tel  Aviv. 

21-23 — Associated  Court  and  Commercial  Newspapers.  Fairmont  Hotel, 

San  Francisco. 

23 — Texas  Press  Association  Advertising  Conference.  Oasis  Motel.  Bay  City. 

23- 24 — Illinois  Daily  Newspapers  marketing  seminar  and  sales  personnel 
training  conference.  Pere  Marquette  Hotel,  Peoria. 

24- 27— Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Hotel  America,  Wash- 

'  ington,  D.C. 

24-26— New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Whiteface  Inn,  Lake  Placid. 

24-Oct.  6 — American  Press  Institute  seminar  for  European  and  North 
American  Newspaper  Executives.  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

28-30 — Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Howard  Johnson 
Hotel,  Atlantic  City,  N  J. 

28- 30 — Now  England  AP  News  Executives  Association.  Wentworth-by-the- 

,  Sea,  N.H. 

29-  Editor  &  Publisher  Color  Awards  luncheon.  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel. 

30- Oct.  I— Indiana  AP  Managing  Editors.  Monticello,  Ind.  7 

30-Oct.  I— Advertising  Executives  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers,  Pick-Fort 

Hayes  Hotel.  Columbus. 

30-Oct.  6 — Newspaper  Food  Editors  Conference.  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


AUGUST 


I  OCTOBER 

j  1-4 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association.  .Central  region. 

I  Ramada  Inn,  Peoria. 

j  4-7 — National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  Ramada  Inn,  Nashville. 

6-8 — Pacific  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Westward  Ho  Hotel. 
Phoenix. 

8-11 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association.  Southern  Region, 

I  StoufFer's  Inn,  Louisville. 

I  8-14— National  Newspaper  Week. 

12 — New  Jersey  Press  Association  science  news  seminar.  Rutgers  University, 
New  Brunswick,  N.J. 

12-14 — Illinois  Press  Association.  Holiday  Inn-East,  Springfield. 

12- 14 — Oregon-Washington  AP  Association,  Eugene,  Ore. 

13- 14 — Community  Newspaper  Conference.  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison. 

13- 20— Inter-American  Press  Association.  Dorado  Beach  Hotel,  San  Juan. 

14- 15 — Associated  Press  Society  of  Ohio.  Sheraton  Hotel,  Cleveland. 

15- 17— Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  The  Broadmoor,  Colo-  ' 
rado  Springs,  Colorado. 

15-17 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association.  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

15- 18 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Western  regional. 
Executive  House.  Scottsdale.  Arizona. 

16- 17 — Illinois  AP  Editors  Association.  Sheraton-Blackstone  Hotel,  Chicago. 
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"The  Federated  family  is  comprised  of  daily 
newspapers  in  seven  cities  .  .  .  quality  news¬ 
papers  ...  in  quality  markets,  including  three 
state  capitals,  two  Big  Ten  University  centers. 

Federated  believes  a  newspaper  exists  to 
serve  its  community  through  information  and 
leadership,  to  exert  a  powerful  force  to  make 
a  good  community  better. 

The  Federated  newspapers  have  a  total  daily 
circulation  of  over  280,000.  Not  the  biggest 
or  the  most  .  .  .  but  among  the  best." 


^federated  pibDcatiois.iac. 


THE  STATE  JOURN.kL  .  Lansing,  Mteh. 

THE  STATESMAN  .NEWSPAPERS  .  Boise,  Idaho 

THE  JOURNAL  AND  COURIER  . Lafayette,  Ind. 

THE  ENQUIRER  AND  NEWS  . Battle  Creek,  Mkh. 

THE  CHRONICLE-TRIBUNE  .  Marlon,  Ind. 

THE  DAILY  OLYMPIAN  . Olympia.  Wash. 

THE  BELLINGHAM  HERALD  . Beiliagham,  Wash. 


lltpr«Mnt«d  by:  Gtntral— S«wyer,  F«rsuson,  Walker.  Financial — Grant  Wabb  &  Co. 
Hetait  4  Katana— Hal  Harman  Assoc.  (Florida).  Lou  Robbins  (N.Y.  and  N.J.).  Mrs.  Jobnnia 
Albanson  (Naw  England).  G.  Enriquaz  Simon!  (Mexico).  Cemics— Puck.  Katagravura— 
Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers.  International— Nawswaak-Intarnational  (Asia),  Inter¬ 
national  Herald  Tribune  (Europe). 


Friendly  with  young  sabras  in  Jerusalem, 


DRIVER,  FOLLOW  THAT  TANK 


Friendly,  above,  with  an  Israeli  reconnaissance  group  in  the  Sinai. 

In  person,  and  probably  in  this  headgear, 
Associate  Editor  Alfred  Friendly  led  The 
Washington  Post’s  all-fronts  coverage  of  the 
Middle  East  war. 

He  says  the  beanie  is  de  rigueur  in  Israel. 
Crammed  down  on  his  own  hoary  head,  it  may 
have  briefly  concealed  from  field  commanders 
and  correspondents  the  fact  that  the  tireless 
newsman  getting  the  best  stories  first  was  a 
war  or  two  older  than  most  of  them. 

With  a  head  start  in  time  and  resources. 
The  Post  team  brought  Washington  its  most 
varied  and  comprehensive  account  of  the  war’s 
cause,  action  and  effect.  Friendly  w’as  in  Tel 
Aviv  two  weeks  before  the  Egyptian  block¬ 
ade  turned  into  a  blockbuster.  Quickly  joining 
him  in  the  area  were  four  more  Post  newsmen 
—  including  Ward  Just  and  Jesse  Lewis, 
both  newly  out  of  Vietnam  —  plus  five  more 
special  correspondents  and  Los  Angeles  Times/ 
Washington  Post  News  Service  reporters.  The 
Post  used  exclusive  dispatches  from  the  Man¬ 


chester  Guardian,  London  Sunday  Times,  Fi¬ 
nancial  Times,  Obseiwer,  as  well  as  AP,  UPI  and 
Reuters  to  show  the  war’s  far-reaching  impact. 

Friendly  recorded  history  as  it  happened — 
often  from  within  mortar  range.  He  watched 
Israeli  troops  cut  off  the  Gaza  strip,  followed 
their  tanks  racing  into  Syria,  and  went  on  a 
daylong  flight,  50  feet  above  the  Sinai  Desert, 
to  report  the  destruction  of  Egypt’s  army. 

He  may  not  have  had  quite  such  an  activist 
role  in  mind,  18  months  ago,  when  he  asked 
to  be  relieved  as  Post  managing  editor  in  order 
to  do  more  writing.  But  since  then.  Friendly 
has  also  co-authored  a  new  book.  Crime  & 
Publicity;  helped  shape  the  new  International 
Herald  Tribune;  and  produced  a  stream  of 
thorough,  thoughtful  articles  from  15  coun¬ 
tries  across  Europe  and  North  Africa. 

With  pacesetters  like  this  at  home  as  well 
as  overseas.  Post  coverage  is  harder  than  ever 
to  beat — on  all  fronts. 


First  in  circulation  .  .  .  first  in  advertising  .  .  .  first  in  awards 


Our  staffers  don't  settle  for  just  reporting  j 
the  news  ...  in  their  spare  time  they  even  j 
make  news! 

Gerald  Minnery,  former  Plain  Dealer  police  reporter  j 
recently  turned  promotion  writer,  took  his  new  job  to 
heart  and  created  favorable  publicity  for  both  his  news¬ 
paper  and  himself  on  all  local  media  when  he  captured  a 
bank  robber  during  his  lunch  hour! 

Without  a  thought  to  himself,  Minnery  chased  the  man 
six  blocks,  cornered  him  in  a  parking  lot,  and  waited  until  i 
police  came.  The  robber,  responsible  for  a  series  of  | 
holdups  in  Cleveland,  other  Ohio  cities,  and  Chicago  ! 
where  he  shot  a  Western  Union  operator,  was  captured  | 

I  and  the  stolen  $2,289  recovered  for  the  bank.  j 

!  Earlier  this  year,  PD  labor  writer  William  Miller,  on  his 
j  way  home  from  work,  spotted  a  burning  rooming  house 
I  and  dashed  in  to  rescue  seven  men  singlehandedly  be¬ 
fore  firemen  came.  Later  he  aided  firemen  and  helped  all 
21  residents  to  escape  the  $1 8,000  blaze.  For  his  bravery. 
Miller  was  made  an  honorary  Cleveland  fireman. 

It  takes  men  of  courage  and  action  to  react  like  this  in 
emergencies.  We're  very  proud  they  are  part  of 

IkPlMllHln' 

National  reps:  Cresmer,  Woodward,  0  Mara  &  Ormsbee  •  For  travel:  The  Corfield  Co.  j 
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Editor  henry  belk,  Couisboro  in.  c.t  ^eUs  Argus, 

writes:  “Since  its  fuundin^  in  1885,  the  News-.Ai pus  ha> 
printed  these  lines  on  its  editorial  page:  “The  Argus  OVr  the 
People’s  rights  doth  an  eternal  vigil  keep/No  soothing  strains 
of  Maia’s  Son/Can  lull  its  hundred  eyes  to  sleep.’  Repealedh 
we  have  sought  to  locate  the  lines  from  which  the  legend  was 
taken.  We  asked  the  library  of  the  University  of  North  ('arolina 
on  one  occasion  to  help.  But  never  have  we  been  able  to  find 
them.  I  wonder  if  among  the  readers  of  your  column,  there  mav 
be  a  mythology  expert  who  can  clear  up  the  mysterv  for  us." 

1 

Is  anyone  sadder  in  the  press. 

Than  a  reporter  wlio  is  by-lineless? 

May  I  lake  an  educated  fmess? 

.4n  advertiser  who  is  buy-lineless. 

— Frank  Tyger 

Trenton  (N.J.)  Times 

— “Newspaper  Rock’’  is  an  outstanding  and  historic  sight  and 
site  in  Petrified  Forest,  Ariz.  A  friend,  Mrs.  William  Barber,  [ 
Wilkesboro,  N.C.,  on  her  way  to  Honolulu  for  a  vacation, 
stopped  off  in  Arizona  and  sent  a  postcard  picture  of  “News-  s 
paper  Rock”  with  this  caption:  “Indian  Petroglyphs  are  various  j 
signs,  symbols  and  figures  which  the  early  Indians  chip^)ed  into  I 
the  surface  of  the  sandstone  rocks.  Iliere  is  a  large  concentration 
of  these  on  Newspaper  Rock  and  other  rocks  nearby.  Made  bv 
early  Indians  who  resided  in  this  locality  over  600  years  ago.” 

.  .  .  .  Editor  Robert  W.  Brow  n,  Rock  Hill  (S.  C.  I  Fren/ng  [ 
Herald,  came  across  “Gypsophila”  in  a  bride-elect  shower  storv 
and  asked  the  women’s  editor  casually  what  kind  of  flower  it 
might  be.  She  responded:  “It’s  commonly  known  as  Baby’s 
Breath — -but  you  just  never,  never  mention  a  baby  when  re¬ 
porting  on  a  bride-to-be.”  The  editor  adds  this  comment:  “Oh.  ^ 
well,  it’s  been  a  hot  summer.”  ....  Two  how’s-tbat-again? 
heads:  “Fifth  Arraigned  In  Whiskey  Theft” — Dayton  (Ohio) 
Daily  News;  “Closed  Net  Meet  Opens  Tomorrow” — Alhiojuer- 
que  Tribune. 


Deep^  Man„  Deep 

Of  all  tired-out  cliches 

Over  which  I've  weplh  t 

I  would  dig  the  deepest  grave 
For  the  inane  “in  depth."’ 

— Vk’.  I.owrie  Kay,  Tucs»>n  i 


City  Room  Characters 

VICTIM  VINCENT:  The  printers  simply  hale  this  guy.  .4  liead 
count  that  fils  for  soniemie  els«-  is  bucked  back  to  him  as  loo 
long.  They  make  apostrophes  of  his  commas.  He  has  been  willi 
the  paper  25  years:  they  still  spell  his  byline  wrong.  They  run 
his  picture  and  identify  him  as  .4nn  Landers.  If  they  c€>uld,  they 
would  print  his  pay  in  counterfeit  money. 

I)I.4MOND  JIM:  Last  of  the  city  rocuii's  big  spenders.^  ^  hen 
the  religious  editor  conies  around  for  a  collection  for  the-  ;>0-ycar 
obit  writer  who  is  retiring  at  ag«>  7.5,  Diamond  Jim  says,  “.Sirry. 
but  I  have  nothing  smaller  than  a  dollar.  But  I’ll  be  more  than 
willing  to  sign  the  ‘Happv  Relirenieni’  card.” 

GERTRUDE  “(“.RAPES"  MeVi  RATH:  ^  indy  feminist  who  in¬ 
sists  that  women  are  just  as  good  newsmen  as  men— ^^veii  though 
not  a  single  female  cov«*red  the  historic  Mideast  V(ar.  and  you  II 
never  find  one  covering,  except  as  a  novelty,  the  police  station, 
courthouse,  fire  hous«‘,  city  hall,  state  ho*ise,  major  league  base¬ 
ball,  basketball,  football,  hockey,  horse  racing,  race  riot  or  vice 
raid.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  unmatched  at  compiling  reeip^. 

CYNICAL  CHESTER:  \ftorks  wonders  at  deflating  the  staff. 
If  a  reporter  is  delighted  at  a  12-point  byline,  he  sneers.  Id 
rather  have  a  one  dollar  pay  raise.""  If  a  columnist  is  flattered 
about  a  teacher  writing  him  that  she’s  using  his  essay  as  a  class 
text,  Chet  scoffs,  “That  and  a  dime  will  buy  you  a  cup  of  coffee 
except  in  places  where  it  costs  13  cents." 

— Harold  "W  inerip,  Boston  Herald  Traveler 
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This  is  the  time  of  year  that^ 
was  once  called  “dog-days”,  ^ 
and  nobody  expected  much  activity.  But  things  are  doggone 
busy  in  the  895,000  Portland  Metro  ^  market, 
as  well  as  the  2-million-total  Oregon^^  Market.  The 


Oregonian 


and  the  Oregon  Journal 


are  real 


bloodhounds  when  it  comes  to  trailing  new  business  -  - 
they  tree  88  percent 


of  the  Portland  Market 
and  55  percent  of  the  Oregon  Market,  which  takes  in 
a  substantial  part  of  Southwest  Washington. 

Don’t  terrier  {^^l^hair  about  duplicated  '^^^coverage, 
only  8  percent  of  the  homes  take  both  papers.  So  slip  a 
leash  on  a  blue  ribbon  ^  market  and  stay  out  of  the 
doghouse.' 


ik  You'll  get  hot  at  the  cash  register 


instead  of  under  the  collar. 


THE  OREQONIAIM 

MORNINGS  AND  SUNDAYS 

OREGOIM  I  ' 
JOURNAL  %  I 

EVENINGS  MONDAY  THRU  SATURDAY  I  1 


FOR  INFORMATION.  FLEA  TO  MOLONEY  REGAN  &  SCHMITT.  INC.  OR  G.  A.  WELLINGTON, 
SEATTLE.  OR  WRITE  OR  CALL  THE  OREGONIAN  OREGON  JOURNAL. 


editorial 


No  Easy  Solution 

Tm  RE  are  reports  that  iiieiiibers  of  the  Senate  Jiitlit  iary  Siihcouunit- 
tee  on  Antitrust  anti  Monopoly  who  have  been  coiuhieting  hearings 
on  the  so-ealletl  “Failing  Newspaper  At  t,  are  getting  Itikewarin  ahoiit 
the  whole  proposal  anil  il  the  Itill  is  ever  rejMtrtetl  out  of  connnitlee 
it  may  be  subjecteil  t(»  many  changes. 

The  essence  of  the  problem,  we  believe,  has  not  been  toiuheil  by 
the  hearings.  This  is  that  in  21  cities  of  this  country  morning  anil 
evening  newspapers  under  separate  ownership  are  operating  Irom  the 
same  plant  nntler  a  joint  jrrinting  plan.  In  detail,  these  vary  Irom 
city  to  citv.  Manv  of  these  o|)erations  have  heen  in  existence  lor  20  to 
30  years  in  the  belief  that  they  have  Iteen  legallv  constituted  within 
the  laws  of  this  coiintrv.  Some  others  have  been  lormeil  more  recently 
believing  that  the  30-year  existence  ol  similar  plans  without  legal 
difficulties  cleared  the  way  for  them. 

Now  the  Department  of  Justice  lias  moved  to  break  tip  the  joint 
printing  arrangement  in  one  city  and  threatens  to  follow  suit  wherever 
they  exist.  The  net  result  would  lie,  as  executives  of  some  of  these 
papers  ha\e  testified,  that  if  these  newspapers  are  forced  into  separate 
operations  with  ilnplications  of  plant,  eipiipment  anil  manpower,  some 
of  them  will  certainly  fail. 

After  30  years  the  Department  of  Justice,  representing  the  govern¬ 
ment,  wants  to  tell  evervone  to  turn  the  clock  back.  It  is  not  that  easy. 

For  the  rest  of  the  country,  the  vast  majority  of  the  newspapers 
have  been  and  are  prepared  to  face  the  economic  lacts  ol  pid)lishing 
as  they  come.  1  hey  ilo  not  need  this  legislation. 

Blit  what  compromise  can  be  achieved  to  keep  the  government  from 
breaking  up  21  separate  publishing  ojjerations  that  have  served  to 
keep  two  newspafters  publishing  in  cities  where  only  one  might  have 
survived  othei  wise? 

Perhaps  it  is  not  legislation  that  is  needed.  More  judicial  tiniler- 
standing  of  the  problems  involved  and  a  less  bhidgeoning  attitude  on 
the  part  of  the  anti-trust  division  would  be  helpful. 

To  the  lavman  it  is  difficult  to  tmderstanil  why  an  arrangement 
that  has  been  in  existence  legally  for  20  to  .30  years  shotild  suddenly 
become  illegal  under  a  law  that  has  existed  all  that  time.  But  if  it 
should  be  found  to  be  so,  wonliln't  it  be  better  to  establish  mutually 
some  workable,  reasonable  guidelines  with  a  10-year  limitation  for 
compliance  rather  than  to  chop  off  everyone’s  liead  with  a  court  order. 


Restricting  Ownership 

INHERE  have  been  a  couple  of  suggestions  made  Itefore  the  Senate 
hearings  that  ownership  of  newspapers  should  be  limited  in  the 
number  of  papers  controlleil.  A  parallel  has  been  drawn  with  limita¬ 
tion  on  the  ownership  of  broailcast  stations  by  the  Feileral  Communi¬ 
cations  Commission.  In  the  first  place  it  shotild  he  remembered  that 
broadcast  stations  arc  licensed  by  government,  newspapers  are  not. 
Furthermore,  it  shotild  l>e  remembered  that  at  least  three  daily  news¬ 
papers  which  were  latinched  in  the  last  year  were  started  by  publish¬ 
ing  groups  with  the  necessary  resources  otherwise  thev  might  never 
have  been  started. 
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letters 

INTEGRATION 

The  etilor  harrier  has  been  most  ap¬ 
parent  in  the  “White  press”  and^  the 
“White  oriented  tv  and  radio  stations”  for 

Newspapers,  tv  and  radio  usually  reflect 
the  coniiniinity  .  .  .  like  holding  a  mirror 
up  to  the  community. 

The  “mirror”  for  years  has  shown  the 
segregated  mind  of  the  community. 

Few  readers  have  ever  thought  much 
about  the  fact  that  Negro  weddings  and 
engagements  rarely,  if  ever,  appeared  in 
the  social  columns.  In  fact,  the  whole 
range  of  Negro  social  activities  has  been 
generally  ignored. 

In  the  south,  the  Negroes  appeared  in 
the  “Negro  section”  of  the  social  news 
.  .  .  never  mixed  with  the  Whites.  The 
news  was  plainly  segregated.  Many  north¬ 
ern  newspapers  have  just  never  carried 
such  scH’ial  news. 

Even  today  you  will  find  most  social 
sections  of  northern  newspapers  carry  no 
Negro  social  news. 

When  I  started  newspapering  25  years 
ago,  it  was  common  practice  to  say  a  man 
was  a  Negro  if  arrested.  It  usually  had 
no  bearing  on  the  story,  but  the  “W'hite 
press”  made  sure  the  arrested  man  was 
identified  by  color. 

In  the  south,  the  Negro  was  never  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  “Mr.”  in  the  news  columns. 

TV  is  beginning  to  use  Negroes  in  com¬ 
mercials,  in  news  work,  in  acting.  The 
color  line  is  breaking  down  here.  And  a 
few  newspapers  have  added  Negro  staff¬ 
ers.  But  the  working  press  is  still  largely 
restricted  to  “Whites  only.” 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  the  press 
hasn’t  always  been  so  pure  and  holy  about 
this  matter  of  integration. 

It  has  pretty  much  mirrored  society’s 
ideas  and  thinking. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  the  news  media 
have  been  a  party  to  perpetuating  the 
segregated  mind  .  .  .  and  to  the  creation 
of  social  conditions  that  resulted  in  the 
explosive  Negro  riots  of  recent  weeks. 

The  color  line  in  newspapers  is  grad¬ 
ually  disappearing  be  it  ever  so  slowly, 
hen  the  American  news  media  are 
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completely  integrated,  so  will  .\merican 
society. 

For  the  American  news  media  don’t  al¬ 
ways  do  the  leading  .  .  .  they  often  do  the 
following  in  social  custom. 

The  news  media  can  speed  integration 
by  moving  faster  in  integrating  them¬ 
selves,  both  in  news  reporting  and  in  hir¬ 
ing  practices. 

In  so  doing,  they  will  contribute  im- 
measureably  toward  eliminating  some  of 
the  friction  that  contributes  to  racial  riots 
and  keeps  us  from  a  healthy  .\merican 
society. 

William  K.  Babel 

Editor, 

Enterprise  and  Journal 
Orange,  Mass. 

*  *  * 

LITERARY  DEITIES 

My  heartiest  thanks  for  your  editorial 
occasioning  these  thoughts; 

Ever  since  the  now'  fading  day  when 
I  made  my  first  mark  on  a  galley.  I’ve 
been  aware  of  the  operations  of  a  whole 
pantheon  of  unheralded  but  potent  deities 
who  obviously  came  into  the  business 
’round  about  the  time  the  first  scribe  made 
his  cuneiform  mark  in  the  Mesopotamian 
mud.  I  don’t  think  we  want  to  underesti¬ 
mate  the  charismatic  significance  of  the 
unique  moment  when  a  handful  of  Fertile 
Crescent  soil,  rich  with  the  yeasty  fer¬ 
ment  that  would  eventually  flourish  into 
civilization  and  the  Suez  crises,  was  first 
taken  in  hand,  kneaded  into  shape,  and 
incised  with  the  mark  that  seemed  ap¬ 
propriate  to  the  first  symbolic  manipula¬ 
tor  of  that  equally  awful  equally  mystic 
force,  the  Word. 

Ever  since,  the  mighty  offspring  of  this 
strophic  mating  have  in  turn  shaped  and 
manipulated  our  art  and  our  trade,  im¬ 
posing  upon  it  certain  strictures,  and  see¬ 
ing  to  it  that  happen  in  one  way  and  not 
another.  For  these  offspring,  hitherto  un¬ 
identified  though  often  noted,  I  propose 
certain  names,  not  all  of  them  original 
with  me.  Viz.: 

Herodotus  (hero-dot-us),  deity  of  copy¬ 
reading.  Not  to  be  confused  with 

Stet,  goddess  of  afterthoughts. 

Capitus,  lord  of  the  top  of  the  head. 
(Pronounced  kaput-us.  Probably  the  most 
incessant  and  pernicious  of  all,  he  oper¬ 
ates  most  furiously  just  before  and  at 
deadline,  cannot  be  warded  off,  and  is 
allayed  not  at  all  by  a  hair  ’o  dotus  that 
bit  us). 

I  have  others  in  mind,  hut  perhaps  you 
do  too. 

A1  Burdys 

Chicago,  Ill. 

*  *  « 


DEATH  PENALTY 

It  seems  a  fair  presumption  that  one  of 
the  states  whose  statistics  were  used  by 
Alvin  J.  Remmenga,  editor  of  the  Clover- 
dale  (Calif.)  Reveille,  in  his  prize-win¬ 
ning  editorial  on  the  death  penalty,  was 
Massachusetts. 

We  have  a  death  penalty.  It  hasn’t  been 
enforced  for  20  years.  And  crime  is  up — 
definitely.  FBI  statistics  show  Massachu¬ 
setts  has  more  murders,  assaults  and  rob¬ 
beries  than  all  the  other  five  New  England 
states  combined. 

A  fair  deduction  is — using  Mr.  Rem- 
menga’s  own  figures  that  there  was  only 
one  execution  last  year — that  it  is  absurd 
to  draw  a  conclusion  on  crime  rates  be¬ 
tween  states  with  capital  punishment  and 
states  without. 

That’s  what  the  President’s  National 
Crime  Commission  concluded.  It  also  re¬ 
ported  there  was  no  way,  in  view  of  this 
situation,  of  drawing  any  meaningful  con¬ 
clusion  on  the  deterrent  factor  of  the 
death  penalty. 

Perhaps  we  will  be  able  to  form  an 
opinion  if  California  lets  the  law  take 
its  course  for  a  year  or  two. 

Edward  B.  Simmons 

The  Standard-Times, 

New  Bedford,  Mass. 

*  *  * 

ATTRIBUTION 

In  the  interests  of  the  journalistic  ax¬ 
iom  “Accuracy,  terseness,  accuracy,”  it  is 
upsetting  to  find  E&P  (July  22)  editorial¬ 
izing  “Neither  rain  nor  snow  nor  heat  nor 
gloom  of  night  stays  these  couriers  from 
the  swift  completion  of  their  appointed 
rounds”  as  a  quotation  from  Herodotus. 
As  a  number  of  letters  to  the  editor  of 
the  old  New  York  Sun  some  years  ago 
pointed  out  Herodotus  never  made  this 
remark!  Rather  it  was  concocted  by  one 
of  the  architects  for  the  New  York  Post 
Office,  chiseled  on  the  facia  of  the  build¬ 
ing  and  attributed  to  Herodotus. 

G.  Harris  Danzberger 

Hingham,  Mass. 


Short  Takes 

Her  sister,  Mary  mamed  the  painter 
John  Blank  and  occasionally  exhibits 
herself. — Bangor  (Me.)  Daily  News. 

• 

It’s  interesting  to  note  all  of  the  write- 
in  candidates  jive  in  the  small  towns. — 
Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Press. 

• 

Benefits  w’ill  also  be  provided  for  im¬ 
patient  dental  care  when  the  presence 
of  a  nondental  condition,  certified  by  a 
physician  or  dentist,  requires  that  the 
member  be  hospitalized  as  an  impatient 
for  these  seiwices. — Boston  (Mass.)  Her¬ 
ald  Traveler. 

• 

Congress  is  likely  to  pass  a  slopgap 
bill  extending  for  a  year  copyrights  due 
to  expire  in  1967. — Beaumont  (Tex.) 
Enterprise. 

• 

Sending  the  man  back  to  put  on  his 
shorts  would  have  mumiliated  the  poor 
fellow. — Redlands  (Calif.)  Daily  Facts. 
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PRICELESS  COLLECTION 

For  more  than  30  years  I  have  been 
collecting  newspaper  mastheads  as  a  hob¬ 
by.  My  collection  includes  daily  news¬ 
papers,  weekly  papers,  and  foreign  dailies, 
all  categorized  and  arranged  in  alpha¬ 
betical  order  (by  states). 

Would  a  publishers’  association,  library, 
or  university  journalism  department  be  in¬ 
terested  in  acquiring  this  priceless  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  birth  and  demise  of  many 
American  newspapers? 

Harry  A.  Squires 

17237  Horace  Street, 

Granada  Hills,  Calif. 

I,  1967 


NewYbric: 

movie  capital  oftheworid 


Roll  ’em! 

New  Yorkers  are  making  more 
movies  than  ever.  Fact  is,  movie  making 
is  a  billion-dollar-a-year  business  in  New 
York.  That’s  more  than  double  the 
amount  spent  in  California. 

New  Yorkers  are  buying  movies  too. 


$150  million  worth  of  tickets  per  year. 
That’s  more  box-office  take  than  in  the 
whole  state  of  California. 

Howdoyou  reach  NewYork’smovie- 
makers  and  moviegoers?  That’s  right. 
The  New  York  Times.  Because  the  big 


spenders  read  The  Times.  And  they  de¬ 
pend  on  The  Times.  Respect  it.  Trust  it. 
Heed  it. 

So,  whatever  you’re  selling,  sell  it 
big.  Sell  it  in  The  New  York  Times  —  the 
biggest  advertising  force  in  America’s 
biggest  market  for  48  years. 


The  NewYbricTimes 

reels  them  in 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 
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to  federal  controls.  Thus  far 
there  has  been  no  elucidation  of 
how  this  could  be  accomplished 
without  running  afoul  of  the 
First  Amendment’s  guarantee  of 
press  freedom. 


New  Approach  to  ‘Failing’ 
Papers’  Problem  Is  Hinted 

‘Rule  of  Reason’  and  Special  ,  pTu  T 

r  that  it  would.  The  “rule  of  : 

,,  *  ^  ,  j  j  son,”  which  has  been  sanctic 

Dispensation  Are  LiOnsiaerea  hy  the  supreme  court  in  a 

trust  cases,  would  permit 

Bv  Luther  Huston  court,  instead  of  giving  a  pe 


^’lien  Prosperity  Returns 

Chairman  Hart  and  others 
have  shown  interest  in  a  “fail¬ 
ing”  newspaper’s  status  after 
years  or  decades  of  operation 
under  a  joint  agreement.  If  the 
combined  operation  restored  the 
once  failing  paper  to  prosperity, 
should  it  continue  to  enjoy  anti¬ 
trust  exemptions?  Publishers 
who  are  parties  to  such  agree¬ 
ments  have  testified  that  if  they 
were  abrogated  by  legislation 
their  papers  would  revert  to  an 
echan-  would  decide  case  by  case  unsound  financial  position  and 
‘d  l^ss  whether  a  newspaper  was  a  rnight  go  broke  and  disappear, 
messes  “failing”  newspaper.  The  committee  appears  likely  to 

when  A  collateral  question,  not  in-  scrutinize  those  situations  care- 
nbina-  volved  in  S.1312,  has  featured  fully  in  an  effort  to  determine 
If!  ‘•ii’-  the  testimony  of  several  wit-  "hether  restored  prosperity 
consti-  nesses.  It  relates  to  the  terri-  might  be  a  ground  for  depriving 
under  torial  exclusivity  provisions  of  some  existing  joint  operations  of 
nesses  wire  service  and  syndicate  fea-  the  antitrust  protection, 
where,  tures  contracts.  Publishers  of  William  Loeb,  New  England 
lations  small  suburban  newspapers  have  publisher,  attacked  the  news- 
rtising  claimed  that  metropolitan  papers  paper  business  as  “the  most 
mpeti-  prevent  them  from  buying  de-  monopoly-minded  and  monopoly- 
if  new  sirable  features  or  obtaining  ridden  industry  in  the  United 
field,  news  services.  They  proclaimed  States”  and  charged  that  when 
1  anti-  this  unfair  and  illegal  competi-  accused  of  monopolization  it 
by  the  tion.  “raises  the  hypocritical  cry  that 

judge  Tjjp  Committee  has  avoided  freedom  of  the  press  is  being 
e  that  any  position  on  this  question  so  attacked  and  it  attempts  to  wrap 
illegal  far  by  noting  that  the  Depart-  itself  in  the  First  Amendment 
t  stat-  ment  of  Justice  is  endeavoring  to  of  the  U.S.  Constitution  with  all 
ise  in  work  out  an  agreement  with  the  the  effrontery  and  sham  of  a 
3  final  syndicates  that  would  limit  the  harlot  trying  to  hide  behind  a 
areas  in  which  franchises  could  wedding  gown.” 
l)e  granted.  The  Justice  Depart-  “The  truth  of  the  matter 
.11  ment  has  not  leported  progress  really  is,”  Loeb  declared  this 

m'ttee  suggestion  week,  “that  newspaper  pub- 

'  offered  the  committee  was  that  Ushers,  with  few  exceptions,  are 
nesses  services  and  feature  syn-  individually  and  collectively 

‘  “rule  (iicates  lie  brought  under  the  dedicated  to  monopolization  and 
S.1312  antitrust  laws  and  made  subject  {Continued  on  page  10) 


THE  CHAIRMAN  of  the  Senate  ’ 

subcommittee  hearing  testimony  ^ 
on  "The  Failing  Newspaper  Act" 
members  the 
— Jack 

Jerry  Cohen,  coun- 

and  Philip  A.  Hart.  mUHIHim 
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^Failing’  Papers 

(Continued  frmn  page  9) 


locally  and  nationally  conse¬ 
crated  to  it.  The  primary  goal 
of  almost  every  publisher  is  to 
create  a  local  monopoly  in  his 
home  city.  The  primary  aim  of 
the  regional  and  national  pub¬ 
lisher  associations  to  which  he 
belongs  is  to  assist  the  individual 
publisher  in  maintaining  his 
monopoly  and  to  destroy  forth¬ 
with  any  maverick  publisher  who 
might  be  so  bold  and  improper 
as  to  attempt  to  disturb  the  pub¬ 
lishing  status  quo  by  starting  a 
competitive  newspaper. 

“The  monopoly  newspapers, 
resulting  from  these  efforts,  are 
in  a  large  part  conducted  with 
a  keener  regard  for  the  cash 
register  than  the  public  good. 

‘Maverick’s’  Experience 

Loeb  described  to  the  commit¬ 
tee  what  happened  when  he,  a 
“maverick  publisher,”  started 
the  Haverhill  (Mass.)  Journal, 
in  competition  with  the  Haver¬ 
hill  Gazette.  Loeb  said  he  started 
the  paper  at  the  request  of  a 
group  of  merchants  at  a  time 
when  the  Gazette  was  being 
“published  by  strikebreakers 
and  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  was  manning  a 
picket  line  out  in  front.”  Haver¬ 
hill  is  a  strong  union  town  and 
Loeb  said  the  merchants  feared 
“a  bad  public  reaction  if  they 
advertised  in  the  scab-produced 
Gazette.” 

Loeb  testified  that  he  offered 
to  buy  the  Gazette  for  approxi¬ 
mately  a  million  dollars  but 
when  the  negotiations  were 


UPI.  He  also  acknowledged  that 
his  Haverhill  Journal  had  been 
found  guility  of  antitrust  viola¬ 
tions  related  to  the  sale  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  he  had  paid  a 
substantial  penalty  to  the  Ga¬ 
zette. 

IxM‘b  Offers  a  Plan 

Loeb  opposed  S.1312  and 
offered  the  following  suggestions 
for  “halting  the  spread  of 
monopoly  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  and  for  increasing  competi¬ 
tion:” 

1 —  No  newspaper  should  be 
allowed  to  buy  out  its  competi¬ 
tion  or  to  pay  for  the  suspen¬ 
sion  of  publication  of  any  com¬ 
petitor. 

2 —  No  newspaper  shall  be 
allowed  to  hold  a  radio  or  tele¬ 
vision  license.  The  possession  of 
such  a  license  gives  the  paper 
an  advantage  over  any  competi¬ 
tor. 

3 —  All  wire  services  on  re¬ 
quest  shall  furnish  immediate 
service  to  any  newspaper  appli¬ 
cant  provided  payment  shall  be 
made  for  reasonable  cost  of  in¬ 
stallation  of  any  required  ma¬ 
chinery  and  one  month’s  fees 
are  paid  in  advance. 

4 —  All  advertising  mat  serv¬ 
ices  shall,  on  request,  furnish 
immediate  service  to  any  appli¬ 
cant  on  payment  of  one  month’s 
fees  in  advance. 

5 —  .411  contracts  providing  for 
the  reproduction  of  comic  strips 
or  other  features  shall  be  exclu¬ 
sive  only  up  to  the  city  limits  of 
the  contracting  publication. 

r> — No  individual  or  corpora¬ 
tion  shall  own  more  than  one 
newspaper.  .Any  and  all  existing 
newspaper  chains  shall  l)e  dis¬ 
solved  as  creating  an  undue  con- 


party  gives  one  year’s  notice  of 
its  desire  to  discontinue.  Since 
no  such  notice  was  given,  the 
agreement  has  been  automatic¬ 
ally  extended  to  December  5, 
1997. 

Nashville  Pact  KencKcd 

The  Nashville  arrangement  is 
similar  to  agreements  in  other 
cities. 

Stahlman  told  the  committee 
that  when  the  agreement  was 
negotiated,  “both  newspapers 
were  on  the  road  to  bankruptcy.” 
In  the  years  1930  to  1936,  the 
Banner’s  net  losses  were  $330,- 
000.  The  Tennessean  had  gone 
through  one  receivership  and 
w’as  threatened  with  another. 

The  physical  properties  of 
both  papers  were  antiquated  and 
there  was  no  operating  capital 
or  credit  resources  available  to 
replace  them. 

If  the  agency  operation  was 
impossible,  Stahlman  said,  “both 
properties  would  depreciate, 
both  products  would  deteriorate, 
the  subscriber,  the  advertiser, 
the  people  of  the  community  and 
the  state  would  suffer,  job  secur¬ 
ity  for  hundreds  of  people,  indi¬ 
vidual  security  for  them  and 
their  dependents,  through  fringe 
l)enefits  such  as  Blue  Cross,  Blue 
Shield,  group  life  insurance, 
profit  sharing  pension  and  re¬ 
tirement  trusts,  would  be  jeopar¬ 
dized  and  local,  state  and  the 
federal  government,  as  of  now 
l)etter  than  .50  percent  benefici¬ 
ary  in  these  properties,  would 
be  the  biggest  losers  financially, 
next  to  the  owners  of  the  respec¬ 
tive  properties,  themselves.” 

Stahlman  said  that  in  his 
opinion,  “the  social,  economic 
and  political  impact  of  the  dis- 


publisher  of  the  Park  County 
Xews,  a  weekly  newspaper  in 
Livingston,  Montana.  He  gave 
the  committee  an  intriguing 
story  of  his  own  50  years  in  the 
newspaper  business,  and  jour¬ 
nalism,  big  business  and  politics 
in  his  state. 

Martin  opposed  S.1312,  despite 
the  fact  that  he  publishes  a 
newspaper  which  he  classified  as 
failing.  He  told  the  committee 
that  he  retained  “an  underpin¬ 
ning  of  faith  and  hope  that  the 
United  States  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  never  will 
permit  passage  of  such  a  pro¬ 
posal  to  concentrate  power  and 
further  hogtie  the  people’s  free-  \ 
dom  of  the  press.” 

“You  senators  certainly  would 
resist  any  curb  on  your  powers 
either  from  the  executive  or  an¬ 
other  legislative  branch,”  he  de¬ 
clared.  “Likewise,  we  weekly  | 

newspaper  publishers  want  no  , 
curbs  to  our  right  of  self  expres¬ 
sion  by  a  Congressional  grant  of 
special  privilege  to  a  chain  of 
powerful  daily  newspapers.  It  is 
my  sincere  hope  that  this  dis¬ 
tinguished  committee  will  not 
permit  greater  concentration 
with  the  power  to  curb  further 
freedom  of  the  press  such  as 
would  be  possible  under  S.1312.” 

Montana’s  total  newspaper 
circulation,  Martin  testified,  is 
333,362,  of  which  213,623  repre¬ 
sents  the  circulation  of  14  dailies 
and  11,730  the  74  weeklies.  The 
Lee  Newspapers,  with  dailies  in 
Anaconda,  Billings,  Butte,  | 

Helena,  Livingston  and  Missou¬ 
la,  have  a  total  circulation  of 
129,703  “or  more  than  60  per¬ 
cent  of  all  daily  and  30  percent 
of  the  total  for  dailies  and  week¬ 
lies.” 


alK)ut  to  be  consummated  32 
newspaper  publishers  and  people 
connected  with  the  newspaper 
industry  in  New  England  pur- 
cha.sed  the  paper  for  approxi¬ 
mately  the  price  he  offered. 

Loeb  said  the  buyers  had  been 
brought  together  by  the  New 
England  Daily  Publishers  .Asso¬ 
ciation  and,  after  the  Gazette 
was  purchased  “it  was  the  news¬ 
papers  of  New  England  against 
William  Loeb  and  the  Haverhill 
Journal.” 

The  Jouinal  was  described  by 
Loeb  as  “now  defunct.”  He  at¬ 
tributed  its  demise  in  part,  how¬ 
ever  to  difficulties  in  obtaining 
a  news  service  (he  eventually 
obtained  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  by  signing  a  two-year 
contract  and  paying  one  year  in 
advance)  and  inability  to  buy 
syndicate  features  which  he  said 
were  tied  up  by  the  Boston 
papers  in  cities  as  far  as  200 
miles  away  from  Boston. 

Loeb  remarked  that  his  wife’s 
brother,  Charles  Scripps,  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  the  head  of  the  E.  W. 
Scripps  Trust  that  owns  the 
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centration  of  the  opinion  form¬ 
ing  media.  (Loeb  owns  the  Man¬ 
chester  (N.  H.)  Union  Leader, 
the  .VcM>  Hampshire  Sunday 
Sews,  the  St.  Albans  (Vt.)  Mes¬ 
senger,  the  Vermont  Sunday 
Sews,  and  the  Connecticut  Sun¬ 
day  Herald.  He  did  not  indicate 
which  papers  he  would  sell  if 
foiced  to  reduce  his  chain  to 
one.) 

7 — No  group  of  newspapers  or 
their  owners  or  any  one  under 
their  control  shall  be  allowed  to 
band  together  to  assist  or  buy 
out  a  newspaper  engaged  in  a 
competitive  struggle  and  by  so 
doing  support  the  status  quo  in 
the  publishing  field  and  prevent 
the  new  paper  from  succeeding. 

James  G.  Stahlman,  publisher 
of  the  Sashville  Banner,  is  a 
party  to  a  joint  operating  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  Sashi'ille  Tennes¬ 
sean  and  president  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Printing  Corporation, 
which  is  the  agent  for  the  joint 
operation.  The  combined  agree¬ 
ment,  in  effect  since  Deceml)er  5, 
1937,  is  for  30  years,  with  a  pro- 
v’ision  for  renewal  unless  one 


continuance  of  the  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  Nashville,  for  any  rea¬ 
son,  would  be  unthinkable,  if  not 
calamitous.”  He  added  that  the 
same  would  apply  to  similar 
newspaper  situations  elsewhere 
and  the  public  welfare  would 
“suffer  irreparable,  if  not  fatal, 
consequences.” 

Stahlman  emphatically  denied 
that  S.1312  would  permit  preda¬ 
tory  practices,  and  told  Chair¬ 
man  Hart  that  he  would  accept  a 
bill  based  on  the  “rule  of 
reason.” 

The  publisher  said  he  knew 
of  no  two  newspapers  in  the 
United  States  more  highly  com¬ 
petitive,  newswise  and  edito¬ 
rially,  than  the  Banner  and  the 
Tennessean. 

The  Voice  of  ‘Little  Fellow’ 

The  voice  of  a  little  fellow, 
who  admitted  failure  and  said 
mayl)e  he  was  a  “damn  fool”, 
cried  out  from  the  vast  spaces  of 
Montana  against  the  power  and 
practices  of  a  giant  corporation 
and  a  midwest  newspaper  group. 
It  came  from  Fred  J.  Martin, 


Anaconda  Sale  I 

The  Lee  dailies  in  Livingston, 
Missoula,  and  Billings  have  com¬ 
petition  from  weeklies,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Martin,  but  the  only  place 
competition  is  serious  is  in 
Livingston.  There  the  Lee-owned 
Daily  Enterprise  has  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  2,832  and  Martin’s 
weekly  Park  County  News  2,707. 

The  Lee  papers  previously 
were  owned  by  the  .Anaconda 
Company,  chiefly  engaged  in  the  t 
mining  and  metallurgical  field,  t 
When  it  l)ecame  known  in  1958 
that  .Anaconda  planned  sale  of 
the  papers,  Martin  tried  to  buy 
the  Livingston  Enterprise  but 
was  told  by  C.  J.  Parkinson, 
vicepresident  and  general  coun¬ 
sel,  that  Anaconda  preferred  to 
deal  with  someone  who  would 
purchase  all  its  newspaper  inter¬ 
ests. 

After  Lee  bought  the  papers, 
Martin  took  up  the  proposal 
with  Don  .Anderson,  “publisher 
of  the  Wisconsin  State  Journal 
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Reporters  Are  ‘Ghost 
As  Fortune  Claimants 

lly  David  Davies 

Arizona  Republic  court  reporter 


Phoenix,  Anz. 

The  (lipnity  of  a  Superior 
Court  here  has  been  in  a  state  of 
disruption  since  June  6,  and  will 
continue  this  way  through  the 
end  of  August,  while  117  indi¬ 
viduals  and  organizations 
grapple  with  the  enigma  of  the 
human  soul  and  attempt  to  win 
the  $225,000  legacy  of  James 
Kidd. 

It’s  not  that  Probate  Judge 
Robert  L.  Myers  has  any  diffi¬ 
culty  keeping  judicial  order  in 
his  walnut-paneled  courtroom. 
It’s  that  the  very  nature  of  the 
Kidd  case,  complete  with  super¬ 
natural  demonstrations  and 
weird  tales  of  life  lieyond  the 
grave,  doesn’t  lend  itself  easily 
to  stuffy  legal  decorum. 

Kidd,  an  old  Arizona  copper 
miner,  probably  would  have  died 
as  he  seemed  to  have  lived,  a 
reclusive  nonentity,  if  he  hadn’t 
scratched  out  a  barely  legible 
will  in  1942.  But  his  will,  which 
has  caused  a  flap  in  legal  and 
theological  circles,  has  been  in¬ 
strumental  in  splashing  his  name 
in  newspapers  around  the  world. 

“After  my  funeral  expenses 
have  been  paid,”  he  wrote  on  the 
single-page  document,  “and 
$100  (given)  to  some  preacher 
of  the  gospel  to  say  farewell  at 
my  grave,  sell  all  my  property, 
which  is  all  in  cash  and  stocks 
. . .  and  have  this  balance  money 
go  in  a  research  or  some  scien¬ 
tific  proof  of  (a)  soul  of  the 
human  body  which  leaves  at 
death.” 

Prospector  Disuppeured 

In  the  last  paragraph  of  the 
will  he  makes  this  observation, 
“I  think  in  time  there  can  be  a 
photograph  of  a  soul  leaving  the 
human  at  death.”  But  the  photo 
is  not  one  of  the  legal  require¬ 
ments  of  inheritance. 

Kidd  left  his  Phoenix  board¬ 
ing  house  in  November  1949  to 
go  on  a  prospecting  trip  into  the 
mountains  near  Globe-Miami, 
Ariz.  He  was  never  heard  of 
again,  and  to  this  day  his  re¬ 
mains  have  never  been  found. 
.Meanwhile,  Judge  Myers  de¬ 
clared  in  1965  that  Kidd’s  will 
was  legally  valid  and  the  June  6, 
1967  date  was  set  for  the  court 
hearing  to  determine  who  would 
inherit  the  old  miner’s  fortune. 

As  was  expected,  the  strange 
provision  of  Kidd’s  will  at¬ 
tracted  a  wide  gamut  of  people 
holding  varying  shades  of  re- 
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ligious  and  scientific  belief,  most 
of  which  would  shock  orthodox 
clergymen  and  bona  fide  scien¬ 
tists.  Some  were  honest  enough 
to  admit  that  they  wei'e  only 
after  the  money.  Said  a  woman 
from  Canada,  in  a  letter  to  the 
judge,  “I  wouldn’t  be  human  if 
I  didn’t  ask  for  some  of  Kidd’s 
loot  to  buy  me  a  new  set  of 
teeth.”  woman  from  Los  An¬ 
geles  requested  the  money  for 
the  very  good  reason  that  she 
was  broke. 

Other  letters  were  written  by 
obvious  charlatans,  kooks,  con 
men,  frauds,  simple-minded  and 
naive  persons,  most  of  them 
claiming  an  unusual  spiritual 
experience.  Others  were  sincere 
people  who  had  had  legitimate 
spiritual  experiences.  To  date, 
Judge  Myers  has  received  rough¬ 
ly  18,000  letters  on  the  case  from 
all  over  the  world.  But  only  117 
persons  and  groups  took  the 
trouble  to  make  formal  applica¬ 
tion  with  the  court  and  either 
hired  an  attorney  to  represent 
them,  or,  in  the  case  of  individ¬ 
uals,  made  arrangements  to 
come  to  Phoenix  to  represent 
themselves. 

Judge  Myers,  49,  a  likeable 
man  with  Congregational-Epis¬ 
copal  religious  leanings,  didn’t 
attempt  to  weed  out  any  of  the 
prospective  claimants,  no  matter 
how  fantastic  their  claims 
seemed  to  be. 

Not  u  Question  of  Soul 

“I’m  not  going  to  prejudge 
the  case,”  he  has  told  newsmen. 
“If  anyone  thinks  he  can  fulfill 
the  re(|uest  of  James  Kidd’s  will, 
then  I’ll  hear  him  in  court.” 

Notoriously  non-commital  on 
cases  he  is  hearing.  Judge 
Myers  is  irked  by  only  one  thing. 
That  is  when  people  think  he  is 
going  to  rule  on  whether  or  not 
man  has  a  soul.  “That’s  not  the 
issue  before  this  court,”  he  says. 
“James  Kidd  in  his  will  assumes 
that  a  man  has  a  soul.  All  I’m 
going  to  settle  is  the  legal  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  anyone  can  qual¬ 
ify  for  the  money  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  will.” 

To  date  only  one  claimant, 
Mrs.  Jean  Bright  of  Encino, 
Calif.,  has  tested  Myers’  latitude 
by  performing  a  demonstration 
in  the  courtroom.  Mrs.  Bright,  a 
housewife-writer,  claimed  she  is 
in  constant  contact  with  a  de¬ 
parted  dentist  friend  who  com¬ 
municates  with  her  by  contract- 
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ing  the  muscles  in  her  face, 
thighs,  legs,  shoulders  and  head. 

Stopping  her  ears  up  with 
specially-made  plugs  and  placing 
a  whirring  hair  dryer  over  her 
head,  Mrs.  Bright  proceeded  to 
demonstrate  to  the  court  how 
her  departed  friend  could  hear 
and  answer  questions  independ¬ 
ent  of  herself,  and  yet  nod  or 
shake  her  head  to  indicate  a  yes 
or  no  answer. 

Pictures  Submitted 

Mrs.  Bright’s  mother  stood 
liehind  her  daughter,  entirely  out 
of  sight,  and,  because  of  the  hair 
dryer  and  ear  plugs,  also  out  of 
hearing  range,  and  fielded  a 
miscellany  of  simple  questions. 
To  these  questions  the  departed 
spirit  allegedly  controlling  Mrs. 
Bright  answered  by  moving 
Mrs.  Bright’s  head.  The  demon¬ 
stration  was  convincing  enough, 
but  probably  would  have  been 
more  so  if  the  spirit  hadn’t  an¬ 
swered  four  of  the  12  questions 
incorrectly. 

Then  there  was  the  man  from 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  who  called 
himself  “an  investigator  of  de¬ 
parted  spirits.”  He  submitted 
into  evidence  two  pictures  which 
he  alleged  depicted  James  Kidd’s 
departed  soul.  One,  a  regular 
photograph  taken  by  a  Phoenix 
photographer,  showed  the  claim¬ 
ant  sitting  at  a  chair  with  a 
hazy,  ghost-like  image  of  a  face 
peering  over  his  left  shoulder. 

The  other  picture,  which  he 
called  a  “precipitation  picture,” 
showed  10  hazy  faces  on  a  silk- 
satin  fabric,  which  looked  much 
like  a  water  color  painting.  He 
told  the  judge  that  the  souls  on 
the  picture,  which  he  claimed 
were  Kidd  and  some  of  his  rela¬ 
tives,  had  drawn  their  own 
images  on  the  cloth  by  helping 
themselves  to  bottles  of  India 
ink  during  a  seance. 

Research  Money  Sought 

The  long  procession  of  claim¬ 
ants  attempting  to  prove  the 
existence  of  the  soul,  or  prom¬ 
ising  to  research  its  existence, 
includes  highly  reputable  psy¬ 
chical  research  organizations 
with  a  host  of  PhDs  on  the  staff. 
One  man  representing  such  a 
group  was  Dr.  Gardiner  Mur¬ 
phy,  director  of  research  at  the 
Menninger  Foundation,  Kansas, 
who  told  the  court  his  group 
wanted  the  Kidd  estate  to  study 
death-bed  visions,  crisis  appari- 
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David  Davies 

tions  and  out-of-the-body  experi¬ 
ences. 

Other  claimants  include  an 
officer  in  the  Thai  Army,  a  Cali¬ 
fornia  professor  who  came  into 
the  courtroom  armed  with  a  pile 
of  books,  a  television  set  and  a 
can  of  spaghetti,  and  a  woman 
from  Branscomb,  Calif.,  who 
said  she  saw  Kidd’s  spirit  pacing 
up  and  down  in  the  courtroom 
“shaking  his  head  at  the  whole 
proceedings.” 

Outcome  Predicted 

Newsmen  covering  the  case 
take  quite  a  bit  of  razzing  from 
other  court  officials  and  staff 
members  at  their  papers.  We  are 
referred  to  often  as  ghost 
writers,  soul  editors  and  the  like. 
But  the  public’s  demand  for 
Kidd  stories,  judging  by  the  re¬ 
sponse  we  get  for  freelance 
stories,  is  apparently  insatiable. 

Not  being  bound  by  judicial 
ethics  like  lawyers  and  judges, 
the  news  corps  covering  the  Kidd 
case  has  already  decided  who  is 
going  to  inherit  the  legacy.  We 
believe  it  will  be  one  or  more  of 
the  larger,  well-established 
psychical  research  units.  It  is 
doubtful  that  any  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  claimants  professing  to 
be  able  to  scientifically  prove 
the  existence  of  the  soul  will  be 
awarded  the  money.  Believing 
in  the  soul  according  to  the 
Scriptures  is  one  thing.  Proving 
the  soul’s  existence  scientifically 
is  something  else. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a 
possibility  that  the  multitude  of 
alleged  heirs  to  the  estate,  de¬ 
spite  the  fact  that  Kidd  said  he 
had  never  married  and  had  no 
heirs,  may  finally  wind  up  with 
the  money.  The  heirs  will  be 
heard  by  the  court  if  none  of  the 
regular  claimants  qualify  under 
the  provisions  of  the  will. 

Kidd  claimed  he  was  a  bach¬ 
elor  all  his  life.  But  at  least  four 
women  contend  that  he  is  dead 
wrong.  Two  of  them  claim  they 
were  married  to  Kidd  and  the 
other  two  claim  to  be  his 
daughters. 
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REPORTI>G  FROM  ROMANIA 

Fellowship  Allows  Journalist 
Time  to  Fill  Knowledge  Gaps 

By  Don  O.  Noel  Jr. 


BI’CAREST 

“It  izz  posss-ible.” 

That  response,  pronounced 
with  a  variety  of  accents,  must 
ring  in  the  memory  of  every 
American  newsman  or  business¬ 
man  who  has  tackled  Eastern 
Europe  recently. 

Whatev'er  it  is,  it  probably  i« 
possible  nowadays.  The  question 
is,  “How  soon?” 

Not  soon. 

There  are  exceptions,  of 
course.  But  in  my  nearly  half- 
year  in  Eastern  Europe — most 
of  it  in  Romania — accomplishing 
anything  has  lieen  a  slow,  frus¬ 
trating  grind.  Patience  is  the 
sine  qiia  non.  Patience,  persist¬ 
ence,  and  the  time  to  l)e  patient. 

The  classic  example  was 
Time's  cover  story  in  1966  on  the 
Eastern  nations,  focused  on 
Romania  and  Party  Boss  Nicolae 
Ceausescu.  Initially,  the  maga¬ 
zine  sought  to  have  him  sit  for 
an  oil  portrait.  No  one  ever 
said  no. 

But  time  dwindled  and  Time 
fumed.  The  request  deteriorated 
to  a  bid  for  a  photo-portrait  sit¬ 
ting,  and  finally  to  a  simple, 
desperate  plea  to  learn  the  color 
of  his  eyes  so  a  staff  artist  could 
do  the  job  from  file  photos. 

Ceausescu  ultimately  appeared 
on  the  cover  of  Time  against 
a  Communist-red  background 
which  was  conveniently  reflected 
in  his  eyes. 

Standard  Pr«M-edur»‘ 

The  story  is  a  classic,  but  the 
experience  is  standard.  I  have 
met  a  half-dozen  newsmen  and 
businessmen  who  have  arrived 
in  Bucarest  (and  other  Commun¬ 
ist  capitals)  on  supposedly  long- 
planned,  pre-arranged  visits, 
only  to  find  their  hosts  starting 
from  scratch  to  arrange  a  pro¬ 
gram. 

I’ve  had  the  same  experience. 
I  spent  my  first  month  here 
waiting  in  vain  for  a  smiling, 
cordial  gentleman  in  the  press 


Don  Noel  returns  in  Septem¬ 
ber  to  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times  after  a  year  abroad  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  .\licia 
Patter.son  Fund  b'ellowship  Pro¬ 
gram,  366  Madison  .\venue.  New 
York,  10017.  Deadline  for  ap¬ 
plications  for  1967  fellowships 
is  October  15th.  The  program 
was  endowed  by  the  late  c>ditor 
of  Newsday.) 


department  of  the  Foreign  Min¬ 
istry  to  arrange  my  first  inter¬ 
view  in  pursuit  of  a  study  of 
nanul)e  River  planning. 

(The  Ministry,  incidentally,  is 
unavoidable.  Even  if  one  can 
discover  which  official  has  the 
needed  information,  he  will  sel¬ 
dom  see  one  until  officially  “in¬ 
troduced.”  Romania,  like  Hun¬ 
gary,  still  insists  that  foreign 
diplomats  invite  local  citizens  to 
social  gatherings  I'ia  the  Minis¬ 
try.) 

After  a  month,  I  left  for  three 
weeks’  travel  to  neighboring 
countries.  My  cordial  host  prom¬ 
ised  to  have  a  solid  10  days’ 
visits  lined  up  when  I  got  back. 

I  called  on  him  immediately  on 
my  return  to  jog  his  memory. 
Three  days  later,  he  telephoned 
at  8:45  a.m.  to  tell  me  of  a  9  a.m. 
downtown  appointment,  with  an¬ 
other  later  in  the  day.  Two  days 
later  still  (after  I  had  again 
prodded  him  by  telephone)  he 
called  at  the  last  minute  to  tell 
me  of  a  third  interview. 

Yet  in  every  case,  the  inter¬ 
views  themselves  have  been  cor¬ 
dial  and  informative.  Even  sen¬ 
sitive  political  questions  have 
sometimes  l)een  answered  with 
surprising  candor. 

Buck-Passing 

Why  does  it  take  so  long? 

There  are,  of  course,  subjects 
— and  magazine  covers — which  a 
government  would  rather  avoid. 
Even  Yugoslav  officials,  a  not¬ 
able  exception  to  much  of  the 
experience  descril)ed  here,  con¬ 
veniently  fumbled  one  of  my 
requested  interviews  until  it  was 
too  late  to  lie  arranged. 

In  Romania,  I  think  a  more 
general  reason  may  lie  the  very 
willingness  of  Romanians — once 
a  contact  has  lieen  officially  ap¬ 
proved — to  speak  freely.  I  sus¬ 
pect  there  was  a  delilierate  ef¬ 
fort  to  postpone  my  contacts, 
lest  I  develop  early’  in  my  stay  a 
group  of  contacts  I  might  later 
pursue  informally. 

(.\t  the  July  parliament  ses¬ 
sion  here,  a  visiting  U.S.  news¬ 
man  and  I  met  a  Romanian  jour¬ 
nalist  who  enthusiastically  urged 
us  to  visit  him.  We  did  so  a  few 
days  later,  and  were  smoothly’ 
ushered  in  to  meet  his  boss 
instead.  It  was  a  pleasant  and 
useful  interview.  But  we  never 
did  see  our  new  friend.) 

Of  nearly  equal  importance  is 


the  sheer  ineptitude  of  the  press 
department,  here  and  elsewhere. 
Inefficiency  is  still  a  hallmark 
of  these  societies,  and  these  men 
have  had  little  opportunity  to  see 
examples  of  crisp,  businesslike 
government  PR  work  elsewhere 
in  the  world. 

Finally,  of  course,  is  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  buck-passing:  bureauc¬ 
racy  run  rampant.  After  the 
July  parliament,  I  called  the 
press  department  seeking  some 
basic  facts  about  the  make-up 
and  powers  of  the  parliament.  I 
was  told  frankly  the  request  had 
to  be  checked  with  the  head  of 
the  department;  they  would  call 
me  back.  I  w’rite  this  three  days 
later ;  no  call  yet. 

Time  to  Be  Patient 

One  of  the  advantages  of  visit¬ 
ing  Romania  as  an  Alicia  Patter¬ 
son  Fellow  has  been  the  ability 
to  poke  around  informally  while 
outwaiting  the  Romanian  offi¬ 
cials  arranging  or  stalling  my 
formal  interviews.  I  have  had 
the  time  to  be  patient. 

This  leisurely  approach,  in¬ 
cidentally,  is  one  of  the  incom¬ 
parable  blessings  of  the  Patter¬ 
son  program,  no  matter  what 
country  the  journalist-scholar 
chooses. 

All  of  us,  at  home  or  abroad, 
know  the  experience  of  getting 
into  a  subject  just  deep  enough 
to  write  it— and  to  write  around 
the  gaps  in  our  knowledge  that 
(we  hope)  are  of  secondary  im¬ 
portance.  We  seldom  satisfy  our¬ 
selves  that  we  have  mastered  a 
subject  before  deadlines  press 
us  into  print,  and  on  to  new 
fields.  Follow-up  is  fortuitous. 

The  evils  of  this  classic  short¬ 
coming  of  journalism  are  com¬ 
pounded  when  we  move  abroad, 
limited  by  language  and  our  own 
backgrounds  in  how  much  we 
can  assimilate  quickly  and  ac¬ 
curately. 

I,  like  other  newsmen  abroad, 
have  spent  a  few  days  in  a  coun¬ 
try  being  briefed  by  a  few  acces¬ 
sible  Western  diplomats,  trying 
meantime  to  make  a  few  local 
contacts  from  which  to  form 
personal  conclusions. 

Beyond  The  Superficial 

All  too  often — especially  if  one 
must  at  week’s  end  turn  out  a 
1,000-word  definitive  article  on 
a  seldom-visited  country — one 
does  not  form  the  personal  con¬ 


clusions  which  are  a  reporter’s 
responsibility.  Instead,  one  ' 
spends  the  time  looking  for  first¬ 
hand  anecdotal  experience  to  j 
corrolHirate  others’  view.«. 

The  Alicia  Patterson  Fellow- 
can  use  these  introductory  1 
briefings  and  observations  as  a  | 
point  of  departure — and  may  ! 
find  himself  drastically  revising 
his  conclusions  as  he  proWs  lie- 
neath  the  easy,  “standard  knowl¬ 
edge”  of  the  diplomatic  commun¬ 
ity.  ' 

It  is  humbling  but  helpful  to 
lie  reminded  how  superficial  one’s  ' 
deadline  reporting  can  Ih‘,  and  to 
ponder  the  ways  in  which  jour¬ 
nalism  can  incorporate  some  j 
scholarly  approaches  without 
liecoming  academic.  ' 

The  same  lessons  may  apply 
to  American  journalism  on  a 
broader  scale.  .-Vs  Fellows  return 
to  their  home  papers,  and  as  edi¬ 
tors  share  the  experiences  vicari¬ 
ously  through  the  Fellows’  in- 
depth  background  reports,  we 
may  find  some  new  ways  to  make 
the  complex  world  comprehens¬ 
ible  to  our  readers  without 
simplifying  it  beyond  recogni¬ 
tion. 

• 

Spivak  ami  Booker 
Aid  Disorder  Probe 

Washington 

Alvin  A.  Spiv’ak  of  United 
Press  International  has  accepted 
the  temporary  job  of  director 
of  information  for  President 
Johnson’s  Advisory  Commission 
on  Civil  Disorders. 

Spivak  has  been  assigned  to 
the  White  House  since  1960.  He 
will  be  on  leave  of  absence  from 
UPI. 

The  commission  also  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of 
James  E.  Booker  of  New  York 
as  information  consultant  to  its 
executive  directoi-.  Booker,  a 
Negro,  has  been  a  television 
commentator,  free-lance  writer 
and  consultant  on  minority 
group  jiroblems  for  business  and 
government  groups. 

Spivak,  who  began  his  news¬ 
paper  cai'eer  on  the  Pliiladelphifi 
IhiUethi  after  attending  Temple 
Univ’ersity,  will  receive  a  salary 
at  the  rate  of  .$22,000  a  year. 
Booker  will  get  a  fee  for  each 
day  he  works. 

• 

Ralph  E.  Walt 
Retiipiiis  from  Bowaler 

The  Bow’ater  Paper  Company 
announced  with  regret  the  resig¬ 
nation  of  Ralph  E.  Watt,  senior 
vicepresident. 

Watt  joined  the  company  in 
November,  1946.  He  set  up  the 
Southern  sales  office  in  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  10  years  ago  and  had 
headed  that  office  ever  since. 
From  his  home  in  Atlanta,  Watt 
told  E&P  that  he  has  no  future 
business  plans  to  announce. 
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Talk  of  ‘Guidelines’ 
For  Covering  Riots 


» 


i 


Iti  thf  wake  of  the  Rhetto 
violence'  both  i)rint  and  broad¬ 
cast  media  are  takinp  a  measure 
of  "baeklash”  from  public  offi¬ 
cials  who  contend  that  news¬ 
men  played  an  “inflammatory” 
role. 

.As  tv  and  radio  expaml  cov¬ 
erage  of  “hot  events”  so  does 
the  criticism  e.xpand. 

.Among  those  more  outspoken 
on  the  subject  of  tv  involvement 
in  racial  outbursts  has  Iteen  U.S. 
Senator  Hugh  Scott  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  who  sent  letters  to  the 
hea<ls  of  the  networks  and  to 
UPI  and  AP.  He  suggested  a 
code  of  emergency  procedure  be 
drawn  uj)  with  civil  lilterties 
specialists,  the  .Justice  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  other  civic  and  law 
enforcement  agencies,  that 
would  furnish  guidelines  in  re¬ 
porting  riots  and  incidents  or 
speeches  which  could  spark  <lis- 
turbances.  Such  a  code  should 
be  consistent  with  freedom  of 
speech,  he  noted. 

Kxpo?>ure  for  Kxlrenii>ls 

Scott  also  said,  “concentration 
on  the  sensational  aspects  of  the 
situation  and  the  frequent 
broadcast  of  appeals  to  riot  by 
extremists  raise  a  serious  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  the  editorial  respon¬ 
sibility  and  the  discretion  of  the 
news  media. 

“A  more  balanced  presenta¬ 
tion  would  counteract  the  alarm¬ 
ing  effects  on  the  law-abiding 
Negro  and  white  community  of 
statements  by  such  individuals 
as  H.  Rap  JJrown  and  Stokely 
Carmichael. 

“I  believe  the  news  media 
must  balance  the  inflammatory 
statements  by  presenting  at  the 
same  time  appeals  for  law  and 
order  and  reasonable  conduct  by 
such  leaders  as  Roy  Wilkins, 
Whitney  M,  Young,  A.  Philip 
Randolph,  Martin  Luther  King.” 

The  spokesmen  for  the  net¬ 
works  responded  in  chorus,  if 
not  in  unison,  to  the  implied 
suggestion  that  a  voluntary  code 
may  lead  to  legal  codes. 

With  the  ammunition  from 
their  logbooks  in  hand,  the 
spokesman  pointed  out  that  ex¬ 
posure  given  to  militants  was 
more  than  balanced  by  exposure 
given  to  moderates  and  appeals 
for  law  and  order  by  both  blacks 
and  whites. 

‘MiMleratcs’  Livtui  Time 

Dr.  Frank  Stanton,  CBS  pres¬ 
ident,  presented  a  (letailed  ac¬ 
count  of  CBS  news  program¬ 
ming  over  a  three-week  period 
of  intense  rioting  in 
cities.  The  total 

editor 


“moderates”  (such  as  King, 
Young,  Wilkins)  and  oflflcials 
(including  Mayors  Lindsay  and 
Cavanagh,  Sens.  Dirksen,  Ken¬ 
nedy,  IJrook,  et.  al)  amounted 
to  fifi,  versus  15  appearances  by 
“militants”  (including  men  in 
the  street). 

Ilugerly  Against  Ctinirols 

James  C.  Hagerty,  ABC  vice- 
president,  expressed  “consider¬ 
able  doubt  that  government  au- 
thoi'ities  should  seek  to  impose 
any  guidelines  or  restrictions  on 
any  |)ortion  of  the  news  media  in 
its  coverage  of  any  news.  .  .  .” 

Julian  Goodman,  NBC  presi¬ 
dent,  also  said  a  code  would  not 
solve  the  problems.  He  opposed 
any  device  that  aims  at  the 
suppression  or  conditioning  of 
the  reporting  of  news  by  gov¬ 
ernment  edict.  The  people 
can  at  least  remove  govern¬ 
ment  officials  in  the  next  elec¬ 
tion;  they  have  much  less  de¬ 
fense  against  a  monolithic  code 
arrived  at  in  private  by  private 
parties  entrusted  by  our  institu¬ 
tions  with  a  public  responsibili¬ 
ty.  .  .  .” 

It  was  also  stated  that  the 
honest,  fair  i-eporting  of  factual 
events,  regardless  of  how  vio¬ 
lent,  was  a  better  alternative 
than  allowing  rumors  to  run 
rampant.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
riots  in  Newark  and  in  Plain- 
field,  N.  J.  were  both  partly 
triggered  by  rumors  that  a  cab 
driver  and  a  seven-year-old  boy 
were  killed  by  police. 

Voluntary  Control 

All  the  broadcasters  were  of 
the  opinion  that  voluntary  con¬ 
trol  within  their  respective  or¬ 
ganizations  is  the  preferred 
method  of  dealing  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  covering  racial  violence. 

Hagerty  pointed  out  ABC’s 
policy  of  restraint  via  a  direc¬ 
tive  released  Aug.  1  by  Ed  Sil¬ 
verman,  the  news  director: 

“It  is  my  very  strong  feeling 
that  anyone  who  preaches  revo¬ 
lution,  violence,  insurrection,  or 
uses  w’ords  intended  to  inflame 
during  a  critical  period  is  not 
to  be  used  on  the  air.  This  ap¬ 
plies  to  whites  as  well  as  Ne¬ 
groes.” 

During  the  Newark  riots 
ABC-tv  sent  one  crew  into  the 
area.  NBC  had  five  and  CBS 
had  10.  The  story  was  treated 
as  routine  and  was  not  given 
“undue”  attention,  Silverman 
told  E&P. 

On  local  levels  the  story  was 
different.  Some  officials  praised 
the  news  media. 


various 
apjiearances  of 
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Howard  Leary,  police  commis¬ 
sioner  of  New  York  City,  said 
broadcast  media  used  “fairness 
and  restraint.”  He  added:  “the 
sane  and  understanding  way  in 
which  incidents  have  been  cov¬ 
ered  has  aided  the  police  ma¬ 
terially  in  containing  them.”  He 
praised  the  media  for  using  un¬ 
marked  cars  and  no  lights  while 
touring  troubled  areas. 

Pennsylvania  Gov.  Raymond 
P.  Shafer  praised  news  media 
for  objectivity  in  handling 
stories  on  racial  tension  during 
a  news  conference. 

“You  have  done  a  wonderful 
job  in  staying  away  from  dis¬ 
tortion  and  hysteria,”  he  said. 

Kdilur  Critical  of  Story 

But  Martin  Hayden,  editor  of 
the  Detroit  Neivs,  probably 
wouldn’t  agree  with  the  Gover¬ 
nor,  at  least  in  respect  to  the 
Detroit  outbreaks.  He  told  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Texas  Daily  News¬ 
paper  Association  at  .Austin 
that  one  wire  service  “did  an 
essentially  bad  job  on  the  re¬ 
porting  from  Detroit”  and  some 
stations  picked  up  unconfirmed 
reports  from  police/fire  net¬ 
works  and  broadcast  them  with¬ 
out  checking  them  out. 

Hayilen  cited  the  wire  serv¬ 
ice  lead  on  a  story  the  day  the 
disturbance  was  over.  It  de¬ 
scribed  “jumpy  police  and  Na¬ 
tional  Guardsmen”  who  used 
tanks  and  machine  guns  to  wage 
war  on  savage  snipers  in  “the 
worst  racial  disorder  in  modern 
U.S.  history.” 

Silence  Calms  Tension 

Quick  thinking  by  a  reporter 
may  have  averted  a  riot  at  a 
“black  unity”  meeting  here  in 
Atlantic  City,  N.J.  recently. 

Len  Antell,  correspondent  for 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and 
Radio  Station  WMID,  remained 
silent  as  Negro  leaders  pointed 
to  a  press  table  and  asked  An¬ 
tell  to  identify  himself. 

It  was  the  most  explosive  mo¬ 
ment  in  a  meeting  at  which 
members  of  the  Afro-American 
Unity  Movement  jeered  and  be¬ 
rated  city  officials. 

In  a  story  on  a  local  radio  sta¬ 
tion  in  advance  of  the  meeting, 
Antell  had  said  that  “several 
members  of  the  group  have  long 
criminal  records.”  Police  con¬ 
firmed  this. 

At  the  meeting,  a  member  of 
the  group  jumped  up  and 
pointed  to  newsmen  demanding 
that  Antell  stand  up  to  explain 
“why  you  said  our  group  is  made 
up  mostly  of  a  bunch  of  crimi¬ 
nals.”  Antell  remained  silent. 

The  angry  crowd  leered  at  the 
four  reporters  at  the  press  table 
not  knowing  which  one  was  An¬ 
tell. 

The  fez-adomed  leatier  of  the 
group  said  “Tell  him  your  name. 


Antell.”  “Stand  up  and  straight¬ 
en  this  thing  up,”  he  said.  “Tell 
them  that  we’re  not  all  crimi¬ 
nals.” 

Three  policemen  felt  the  tense¬ 
ness  of  the  situation,  and  eased 
their  way  toward  the  press  table, 
as  the  group  directed  their  at¬ 
tention  to  other  matters.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  meeting,  a  police  of¬ 
ficer  escorted  Antell  to  his  car. 

.A  city  commissioner  later 
))raised  the  reporter  for  ignor¬ 
ing  the  group,  saying  that  “any 
negative  statement  at  that  meet¬ 
ing  may  have  touched  off  a  riot.” 


Judge  Decrees 
Rape  Case  News 
Restrictions 

Ashevillk,  N.  C. 

The  Asheville  Citizen  was  for¬ 
bidden  by  Superior  Court  Judge 
Thad  Bryson  Jr.  to  reveal  the 
name  of  an  18-year-old  girl  who 
testified  in  the  rape  trial  of  her 
alleged  attacker. 

“I  am  not  going  to  allow  the 
use  of  that  girl’s  name  or  testi¬ 
mony,”  Judge  Bryson  told  Mary 
Cowles,  Citizen  reporter.  “The 
newspaper  has  permission  to 
print  only  that  the  trial  was 
opened  (Monday),  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  witness  testified  and  court 
was  recessed  until  Tuesday.  That 
is  all  I  want  them  to  print.  That 
is  about  as  strong  as  I  want 
them  to  go.” 

I.aw  Permits  Names 

When  he  was  told  the  newspa¬ 
per  felt  it  had  a  right  and  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  report  details  of 
court  proceedings.  Judge  Bryson 
said:  “I  have  the  authority  un¬ 
der  the  law  to  clear  the  court- 
loom.” 

Under  North  Carolina  law, 
unlike  the  law  of  some  other 
states,  newspapers  are  allowed 
to  publish  the  name  of  a  rape 
victim. 

“We  were  not  so  upset  by  the 
julge’s  request  that  we  not  name 
the  prosecuting  witness  as  we 
were  by  his  directive  that  we 
not  publish  the  testimony,”  Rich¬ 
ard  Wynne,  executive  editor  of 
the  Citizen  and  the  Times,  told 
E&P.  “We  published  the  testi¬ 
mony  as  is  our  custom.  Although 
it  was  in  violation  of  the  court’s 
instructions,  nothing  has  hap¬ 
pened.  The  case  is  still  in  prog¬ 
ress,  so  the  newspapers  have 
made  no  editorial  comment.  We 
did  not  publish  the  name  of  the 
prosecuting  witness.” 

Wynne  said  the  Asheville  pa¬ 
pers  always  use  the  name  of  a 
complainant  in  a  rape  case,  one 
time  for  identification,  and  then 
refer  to  her  only  as  the  prosecut¬ 
ing  witness. 
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Printer  Pay 
Tops  $200 
In  New  York 


Printers  at  the  Morninff  Tele¬ 
graph  in  New  York  City  will 
break  throu>rh  the  S2(t0-a-week 
scale  in  the  third  year  of  their 
new  contract. 

Effective  in  the  last  year  of 
the  agreement,  the  over-scale 
money  will  lie  $17  a  week,  mak¬ 
ing  the  day  shift  pay  $201.27 
and  the  night  shift  pay  $209.89. 

Also  written  into  the  con¬ 
tract  with  the  New  York  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  is  a  provision 
for  separation  pay,  in  the  event 
of  removal  of  the  Telegraph 
plant  from  the  city.  Based  on 
longevity  of  service,  this  pay¬ 
ment  could  be  as  much  as  37  Vi 
weeks’  pay  for  some  employes 
of  the  pajier  which  specializes 
in  racing  news  and  charts,  thea¬ 
ter  reviews  and  other  columns 
in  the  entertainment  field.  The 
60c-per-copy  jiaiier  is  owned  by 
Triangle  Publications,  an  An- 
nenberg  enterprise. 

Improvements  also  were  ne¬ 
gotiated  in  vacation  allowances, 
retirement  pay  and  death  bene¬ 
fits. 

Members  of  the  union  em¬ 
ployed  at  F'airchild  Publications 
receive  $6.27  per  week  in  addi¬ 
tional  over-scale  wages  during 
the  life  of  their  new  contract 
for  a  total  of  $13.64.  In  the  third 
year  the  day  scale  will  be 
$197.91  and  the  night  scale  will 
be  $206.53. 

The  union  reported  that  the 
Telegraph  and  Fairchild  agree¬ 
ments,  along  with  10  other  con¬ 
tracts  with  special-field  news¬ 
papers  that  are  not  members  of 
the  Publishers  .Association  of 
New  York  City,  incorporate  or 
surpass  the  gains  obtained  in 
the  agreements  reached  with 
the  association  papers  —  the 
Timea,  the  Xeu'n  and  the  Long 

Island  Press.  Steven  ill  New  Post  illiam  Sexto 

•  4.  /-'I  •  14  •  I  IV'  science  service 

$31  Iiierea^e  Given  tor  under  Stevi 

In  Printers’  Paet  Chicago  editor  of  the  ser 

in  i  a*  i  William  P.  Steven,  has  been  William  J.  Cr 

Cincinnati  apjiointed  vicepresiilent  of  the  ence  editor  for 

A  new  three-year  contract  has  Chicago  Daily  \ews  and  will  lieen  named  asso 
been  signed  by  the  Cincinnati  advise  on  editorial  operations  of  will  have  increai 
Newspaper  Publishers  .Associa-  the  newspaper,  Bailey  K.  How-  ties  in  editorial 
tion  and  Local  No.  3,  Interna-  ard,  president  of  Field  Enter-  the  suiiervision 
tional  Typographical  Union.  prises  Newspaper  Division,  an-  .Toseph  Costa 

The  union  members  voted  to  nounced  this  week.  founders  of  the 

ratify  the  agreement,  272  to  8-1,  Steven  has  lieen  vicepresident  Photographers  j 
on  the  recommendation  of  inter-  editorial  director  of  the  lieen  named  illu 

national  officers.  World  Book  Encyclopedia  Sci-  of  World  Book 

It  provides  for  a  $16  raise  ence  Service  in  Houston.  From  Sidney  C.  Bui 
the  first  and  second  years  and  1961  to  September,  1965,  he  was  tor  of  the  Chic 
$6  the  third  year.  The  union  editor  of  the  Houston  Chronicle,  before  joining  V 
will  decide  how  an  additional  $5  He  went  to  the  Chronicle  after  ence  Service  as 
will  be  taken.  Base  pay  under  16  years  with  the  Minneapolis  and  production 
the  previous  contract  which  ex-  Star  and  Tribune,  where  he  was  been  named  as 
pired  in  April  was  $154.50.  executive  editor.  manager. 


INTERN  Eileen  Billie  and  six 
torial  writers  in  her  life:  Left  t( 


of  the  Plain  Dealer  edi- 
}  right — William  Barnard, 


Sidney  E.  Eisner,  Ray  Dorsey  (chief),  JosepI 
Saunders,  Howard  K.  Preston  and  Todd  Simon. 


Girl  Has  a  Word  (Not  the  Last)  in  ‘Ivory  Tower’ 

Clkvei.ani»  .sions.  It  took  a  sugge.stion  from  Like  the  men,  .Miss  Billie  has 
.A  Plain  Dealer  intern,  tossed  Ray  Dorsey,  chief  editorial  been  “chopped  down’’  in  the 
for  the  summer  into  a  pack  of  writer,  to  make  her  feel  at  home  conferences.  But  she  has  also 
seven  editorial  writers  who  chop  with  the  paper’s  heavy  thinkers,  acejuired  an  office  title  as  “the 
each  other  up  with  daily  regu-  “Mr.  Dorsey  was  so  nice  about  Happy  Girl.” 
larity,  is  saying  thanks  for  an  it,”  said  Miss  Billie.  “He  just  “That  came  about  at  the  time 
unusual  journalistic  experience,  told  me  to  speak  up  and  say:  ‘I  of  the  Detroit  riots,”  Miss  Billie 
She  is  Miss  Eileen  Billie,  20,  think  you  gentlement  are  over-  recalled.  “I  remarked  that  all  I 
who  will  lie  a  senior  in  journal-  looking  the  youthful  viewpoint,  could  find  in  the  newspaper  was 
i.sm  at  Ohio  State  Universitv  I  lielieve  we  should  sav,  etc.’”  trouble.  I  wanted  to  find  some¬ 
th  is  fall.  Since  then  Miss  Billie  has  en-  thing  happy  to  write  about.” 

Her  assignment  as  an  editorial  joyed  her  daily  turn  to  speak  Miss  Billie  lives  in  Parma, 
writer  is  the  first  of  its  kind  on  up,  to  offer  her  suggestions,  to  Cleveland  suburb.  She  hopes  to 
the  Plain  Dealer,  which  has  16  say  what  she  would  like  to  write  earn  a  master’s  degree  after 
interns  in  the  news  and  allied  about.  graduation  next  June.  Her  am- 

departments.  More  than  two  dozen  of  her  bition  is  to  lie  a  science  writer. 

.M  i.ss  Billie  was  reticent  at  editorials  have  lieen  printed.  She  .At  Ohio  State  she  will  resume  an 
fir.st  to  participate  in  the  daily  has  done  research  for  her  as-  internship  under  the  Carnegie 
conference  of  the  editorial  sociates,  has  assisted  in  handling  Foundation’s  Council  for  the 
writers.  These  are  often  rough-  letters  to  the  editor  and  has  .Advancement  of  Science  Writ- 
and-tumble,  give-and-take  ses-  learned  typographical  make-up.  ing. 
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SDX  Harlem  Visitors 
Hear  Negro  Critics 

Hy  'Pony  Breiina 


The  four  Nefrroes  at  the  head 
table,  dijrnilied  and  articulate, 
politely  told  the  group  of  white 
guys  where  they  got  off. 

iliscussion  at  Frank’s  —  one 
of  Harlem’s  best  restaurants  — 
was  sharp  and  to  the  point.  The 
journalists  (and  public  relations 
men)  had  just  been  given  a 
rapid,  some  said  too  rapid,  tour 
of  New  York  City’s  principal 
ghetto. 

For  a  few  members  of  the 
Deadline  Club,  New  York  City 
professional  chapter  of  SDX, 
it  was  the  first  visit.  For  the 
majority  it  was  a  return  to  the 
famed  uptown  Manhattan  quar¬ 
ter  which  in  calmer  days  (not 
so  long  ago)  had  been  a  place 
for  an  evening  out.  Now',  it  was 
a  section  broodingly  synony¬ 
mous  w'ith  racial  problems,  a 
place  mainly  and  reluctantly  to 
visit  on  assignment  when  there’s 
trouble. 

Harlem,  however,  on  Thurs¬ 
day  (August  10),  had  a  differ¬ 
ent  face  to  show.  Newsmen  in 
the  two  specially’-chartered  buses 
which  left  the  Overseas  Press 
Club  at  5:45  p.m.  were  relaxed. 
This  was  no  assignment,  merely 
a  look-see  at  a  controversial 
area  —  w'ithout  the  demands  of 
copy  desk  or  city  editor  —  to 
be  followed  by  an  after  dinner 
panel  discussion. 

Mixed  Impressions 

For  one  hour  the  group  sped 
past  good  and  bad  —  historic 
sites  and  slums.  It  visited  a  Bap¬ 
tist  Church,  took  a  look  around 
the  Amsterdam  News,  Negro 
weekly  with  an  80,000  circula¬ 
tion.  Collectively  and  individual¬ 
ly  the  group  agreed  with  the 
guide  on  the  bus  that  Harlem, 
viewed  dispassionately,  was  no¬ 
where  near  so  bad  as  it  was 
painted.  True  there  were  tene¬ 
ments,  true  the  streets  in  the 
rundown  sections  w'ere  full  of 
people;  but  who  wanted  to  be 
inside  a  squalid  building  on  a 
humid  evening?  And  what  about 
that  property,  which  as  the 
guide  said,  was  privately-ow’ned 
and  consequently  well  looked 
after?  There  was  plenty  to  be 
seen  in  the  latter  category.  And 
in  the  early  hours  of  this  sum¬ 
mer  evening,  although  some 
street  meetings  were  in  prog¬ 
ress,  all  was  calm  as  ordinary 
people  went  about  their  busi¬ 
ness.  These  were  some  of  the 
impressions  coming  to  newsmen 
more  normally  sent  to  Harlem 
under  very  different  circum¬ 
stances. 


But  it  was  at  Frank’s  after 
the  meal,  that  they  really  got 
down  to  business.  And  it  was 
the  colored  men  who  did  most 
of  the  talking.  This  was  par¬ 
ticularly  true  of  Lincoln  Lynch, 
associate  national  director.  Con¬ 
gress  of  Racial  Equality,  the 
most  forceful  head  table  speaker 
who  had  little  that  was  good 
to  say  about  the  press  as  he 
answered  questions. 

Scathingly,  he  fired  the  first 
salvo:  “This  is  the  first  time 
to  my  knowledge  that  a  group 
of  white  newsmen  has  taken  the 
trouble,  taken  the  time  out  to 
come  here  on  a  voluntary  basis 
to  see  the  other  side  of  things, 
to  see  what’s  going  on.  I  only 
wish  it  would  happen  more 
often,  then,  perhaps,  we  wouldn’t 
be  so  badly  represented  in  news- 
pai)ers  and  magazines.  .  .  .’’ 

Lynch,  intense  but  cool,  fol¬ 
lowed  up  with  the  charge  that 
the  press,  “by  misusing  the  po¬ 
tential  of  mass  communications,’’ 
had  done  a  “great  disservice  to 
the  American  people.’’  The  real 
facts,  he  indicated,  were  not 
being  reported,  the  real  story 
with  all  its  implications  was  not 
being  told  to  the  nation. 

“The  Fourth  Estate  describes 
racial  disorder  when  it  arrives, 
calls  the  result  of  black  miserj' 
and  frustration  a  riot,  fails  to 
inform  the  public  that  the  U.  S. 
is  at  the  crossroads,  neglects  to 
convey  the  truth  about  this 
period  of  monumental  change  in 
American  history,’’  the  CORE 
leader  claimed,  adding,  “whether 
you  like  it  or  not  black  and 
Spanish  -  speaking  Americans 


will  take  aggressive  action  to 
bring  change.” 

Lynch  then  looked  back  on 
Newark  and  Detroit.  He  noted 
that  in  Newark  that  the  white 
press  had  been  excluded  from 
negro  meetings.  Of  this  he  ap¬ 
proved.  For  too  long  the  white 
press  had  proved  itself  untrust¬ 
worthy'.  For  too  long  the  media 
had  excluded  colored  people  from 
its  ranks.  For  too  long  the  press 
“has  failed  to  make  people  un¬ 
derstand  the  quagmire  into 
which  we  are  decending.” 

“Just  now  and  again,”  he  said, 
“you  see  a  Negro  wearing  a 
press  badge  .  .  .  you  have  to 
fight  the  urge  to  run  up  to  him 
and  say'  ‘well  done  brother!’ 
But  why'  the  hell  should  you 
feel  that  way?  It  should  be  per¬ 
fectly  natural  to  see  him  there 
with  note  book  and  camera  cov¬ 
ering  the  news.  .  .  .” 

‘Dream  ^ Orld' 

Lynch  said  that  news  media 
lived  in  a  dream  world  when  it 
came  to  the  reporting  of  race 
relations,  and  added:  “If  you 
want  to  get  the  facts  get  black 
reporters  and  they’ll  bring  you 
the  truth  —  otherwise,  you  can 
continue  to  dream.” 

SDX  members  argued  that  it 
was  impossible  to  report  the 
facts  unless  reporters  were  al¬ 
lowed  into  meetings. 

With  Lynch  to  answer  ques¬ 
tions  put  by'  the  SDX  members 
were  Percy'  Sutton,  Manhattan 
Borough  President,  Jesse  H. 
Walker,  managing  editor  of  the 
Atmterdam  News,  and  William 
E.  Best,  vicepresident  and  comp¬ 
troller  of  the  News. 

According  to  Walker,  New 
Yorks’  Press  did  not  pay  enough 
attention  to  Negro  problems. 
Only'  when  there  was  trouble 
did  media  provide  coverage.  “I 
am  happy  to  see  you  here  this 
evening,”  he  said,  “at  least  you 
are  recognizing  the  existence  of 


the  Negro  and  his  community 
by  making  this  visit.” 

The  Harlem  editor  said  that 
the  Negro  had  felt  like  “the 
invisible  man,”  but  now  Afro- 
Americans  —  “as  we  call  them 
in  our  newspaper”  —  are  at  last 
being  given  recognition  “and  so 
too  are  some  of  their  achieve¬ 
ments.” 

He  said  the  fact  that  peace 
had  been  preserved  in  Harlem 
this  summer  resulted  from  “day 
and  night  w'ork  by  community 
workers.”  However,  the  leaders 
were  neither  comfortable  nor 
satisfied  with  the  situation. 
“Many  a  moderate  of  yester¬ 
day'  is  the  militant  of  today,” 
he  warned.  “When  you  have  a 
congress  that  can  laugh  down  a 
Rat  Bill  when  people  are  being 
bitten  everyday  in  this  com¬ 
munity  —  this  makes  a  militant 
out  of  a  moderate.” 

During  a  busy  question  and 
answer  period,  Sutton  told  the 
new'smen  that  media  often  killed 
the  spirit  of  those  who  strived 
to  change  conditions  by  failing 
to  support  such  reformers.  He 
said  that  all  the  ingredients  for 
a  riot  were  present  in  Harlem, 
that  the  social  workers  “were 
only  buying  time.”  He  offered 
to  escort  journalists  on  a  per¬ 
sonal  tour  of  the  tenements 
“where  deprived  citizenry  lives 
in  desperate  squalor.”  The  great 
majority  of  such  citizens,  he 
said,  were  not  rioting. 

• 

Dayan  Gets  Cartoon 

Los  Angeles 

A  Los  Angeles  Times  drawing 
by'  Paul  Conrad  now  hangs  in 
the  Jerusalem  office  of  Gen. 
Moishe  Dayan  following  a  pre¬ 
sentation  by  entertainer  Danny 
Kay'e  while  on  a  trip  to  Israel. 
The  cartoon,  published  in  June, 
show's  President  Johnson  ad¬ 
dressing  the  U.  S.  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  all  of  w'hom  are  w'ear- 
ing  Dayan  ey'e  patches. 


JESSE  WALKER,  managing  editor  of  Amsterdam  News,  talks  to  Deadline  Club  members. 
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ABC  Asked  to  Kill 
Marketing  Affiliate 


Dissolution  of  the  Audit  Bu- 
I'eau  of  Marketing  Services  as 
an  affiliate  of  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations  will  be  proposed 
by  newspaper  members  at  the 
annual  meeting  Oct.  18-19  at 
Toronto. 

The  Newspaper  Division  Re¬ 
view  Committee  of  82  meml)ers, 
which  is  sponsoring  the  resolu¬ 
tion,  also  is  requesting  a  change 
in  the  bylaws  of  ABC  in  respect 
to  geograi)hic  representation  of 
newspapers  on  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors. 

Civation  of  the  Review  Com¬ 
mittee  at  last  year’s  ABC  mem- 
Ijership  meeting  followed  criti¬ 
cism  by  newspaper  members  of 
references  by  ABC  to  possible 
auditing  of  free  distribution. 
The  ABMS  also  had  l)een  under 
attack  by  newspapers  since  its 
establishment  early  in  1966  l)e- 
cause  of  contemplated  auditing 
of  other  media.  Its  initial  project 
has  l>een  the  auditing  of  trade 
show  attendance. 

A  third  resolution,  for  which 
support  is  being  solicited  by  the 
Review  Committee,  would  com¬ 
mend  the  ABC  directors  for  the 
attention  they  have  given  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  to  moderniz¬ 
ing  and  improving  newspaper 
publisher  and  audit  statements. 

In  a  letter  to  ABC  member 
publishers  or  their  agents,  the 
Review  Committee  chairman, 
Charles  W.  Staab,  e.xecutive 
vicepresident  of  the  Cinnnnati 
(Ohio)  Enquirer,  asked  them  to 
give  proxies  for  their  votes  on 
the  resolutions  in  October. 

C.ontranr  to  Ba^ic  Principles 

The  main  resolution  declares 
ABMS  activities  are  contrary 
to  basic  principles  and  funda¬ 
mental  objectives  of  ABC.  While 
noting  that  the  ABC  Board 
had  recently  voted  to  bar  ABMS 
from  auditing  unpaid  publica¬ 
tions,  the  Committee  took  the 
position  that  auditing  of  other 
media,  such  as  direct  mail  or 
trade  shows,  gav’e  substantiation 
to  standards  that  are  entirely 
different  from  those  required  by 
ABC. 

Even  indirectly  through  an 
ABC  affiliate,  the  committee  felt, 
the  other  media  would  attain  a 
stature  for  data  comparable  to 
ABC  Net  Paid  Circulation.  In 
effect,  they  held,  this  would 
amount  to  false  accreditation. 

An  explanation  of  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  proposal  was  given  in 
the  letter  as  follows: 

“To  prime  customers  through 
whose  support  the  prestige  of 
ABC  has  b^n  built  over  the  past 


half  century  it  is  as  repugnant 
as  the  thought  of  auditing  free 
publications  to  evade  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  ABC  and  set  up  an  affili¬ 
ate  to  substantiate  figures  for 
other  media,  with  sharply  con¬ 
trasting  standards,  who  also 
compete  in  the  advertising  mar¬ 
ketplace. 

“This  runs  counter  to  j)resent 
ABC  policies,  in  the  long  run 
can  be  harmful  to  ABC  prestige 
as  well  as  to  newspaper  j)ub- 
lishers;  and,  the  damage  it  does 
is  scarcely  mitigated  by  the 
subterfuge  of  delegating  this 
accreditation  to  an  affiliate.” 

Direclur  l’rop«)sal 

The  second  resolution  of  the 
Review  Committee  recommends 
a  change  in  the  by-laws  in  re¬ 
gards  to  the  make-up  of  ABC 
daily  newspaper  directors  with¬ 
in  the  United  States.  It  sub¬ 
stitutes  two  geographic  areas, 
east  and  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  respectively,  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  three  geographic  directors 
defined  by  “Time  Zones.”  The 
Committee  contends  that  these 
two  zones  are  readily  identifia¬ 
ble  whereas  boundaries  of  time 
zones  are  not  readily  known  and 
cause  confusion. 

The  geographic  newspaper  di¬ 
rector  dropped  would  be  picketl 
up  in  a  third  circulation  cate¬ 
gory  director.  Presently  there 
are  directors  for  two  circulation 
categoies:  under  15,000  circula¬ 
tion  (532  members  —  41%)  and 
over  100,000  (145  members  — 
11%).  The  proposed  by-law 
would  designate  a  director  for 
the  larger  middle  group  (15,- 
000  to  100,000)  representing  609 
members  of  48%  of  daily  news¬ 
paper  membership. 

Altogether  there  are  seven 
classes  of  newspaper  directors. 
No  change  is  proposed  in  classes 
one  and  seven  which  are  the 
Canadian  and  weekly  classes 
who  have  been  electing  their 
own  directors.  Under  the  new 
by-law  the  directors  in  classes 
two  through  six,  the  United 
States  directors,  would  be  elected 
by  constituents  in  their  own 
classes,  rather  than  the  news¬ 
paper  division  as  a  whole. 

Another  change  would  remove 
the  limitation  that  the  director 
for  newspapers  over  100,000 
should  be  “actively  engaged  in 
or  experienced  in  newspaper  cir¬ 
culation  work”  and  would  assign 
a  broader  qualification,  “shall 
be  experienced  in  newspaper  cir¬ 
culation  work,”  to  the  two  geo¬ 
graphic  directors. 


For  the  Record 


By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 

Judging  of  a  record  number  of  entiies  in  the  annual  E&P 
ROP  Color  .4wards  competition  has  been  completed  by  panels 
of  adveitising  agency  production  experts,  art  diiectors  and  copy 
chiefs.  The  winners  will  be  announced  Sept.  29.  Watch  for  them 
in  the  Sept.  30  issue  of  E&P.  There  will  be  some  pleasant  sur¬ 
prises.  .  .  .  Supporting  an  advance  note  here  a  few  weeks  ago, 
the  final  returns  in  the  New  Jersey  Press  Association  survey 
indicate  that  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  are  dropping  high 
premium  rates  for  political  advertising.  28  of  31  daily-Sunday 
papers  charge  national  rate;  53  weeklies  do  likewise;  7  have 
“special”  rates.  Many  accept  copy  from  ad  agencies  on  credit 
basis.  Trend  among  N.  J.  dailies  is  toward  elimination  of  local- 
national  tlifferential  altogether.  .  .  . 

.4n  ad  agency  with  three  initials  (and  it’s  not  WRG,  DDB  or 
OBM,  so  stop  guessing)  has  begun  inserting  its  insignia  on  copy 
placed  in  newspapeis.  Good  for  identification  i)urposes  only,  since 
the  mere  emblem  doesn’t  satisfy  copyright  requirements.  . 
Maltha  Ude,  who  handled  Dodge  ads  (before  the  Dodge  Rebellion 
era)  and  Cadillac  schedules  at  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  is  retiring 
from  MacManus,  John  &  Adams  where  she  has  been  supenisor 
of  automotive  newspaper  space  purchases.  ...  A  directory  of 
media  firms  in  the  San  Francisco  area  may  be  obtained  from 
Nelson  Roberts  &  Associates,  free  on  request.  ,  .  .  The  $10  million 
Falstaff  Brewing  Corj).  account  is  moving  from  the  tv-oriented 
Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample  shop  to  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding.  Maybe 
more  suds  in  print.  .  .  . 

Not  only  has  Pnrnde  registered  a  36%  gain  in  ad  jiages  (second 
quarter  1967  against  second  quarter  1966)  but  it’s  picking  up 
two  papers  Oct.  15  —  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Kepublican  and 
Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  Post-Times.  This  will  be  a  first-time  for  both 
with  syndicated  Sunday  supps.  .  .  .  Yelps  from  affiliated  stations 
caused  NBC  to  cancel  its  plan  to  go  from  14  to  16  spot  com¬ 
mercials  during  Tuesday  and  Saturday  night  movies.  .  .  .  Fed¬ 
eral  court  in  Ohio  has  sustained  the  Federal  Trade  Commission’s 
vigorous  effort  to  make  J,  B.  Williams  Co.  and  its  agency  (Park- 
son)  tone  down  the  “iron  poor  tired  blood”  theme  in  Geritol  ads. . . . 

Some  275  newspapers  will  share  in  Zenith’s  reconl  fall  adver¬ 
tising  push,  beginning  next  month.  .  .  .  The  fact  that  LIFE 
magazine  has  a  staff  of  12  salesmen  in  the  Chicago  area  conies 
in  the  announcement  that  Robert  J.  Gilfert  is  assigned  there  as 
manager  after  New  York  and  Philadelphia  experience.  About 
500  of  magazine’s  3,300  ad  pages  originate  in  Chicago.  .  .  . 
From  N.  W.  Ayer  where  he  handled  PR  on  the  AT&T  account 
to  Henderson  &  Roll  goes  Richard  Boke.  He’ll  have  title  of  di¬ 
rector  of  Public  Relations.  .  .  .  Milwaukee  Sentinel  ad  salesmen 
are  lining  up  bowling  alleys,  etc.  for  ads  in  the  “Let’s  Go  Bowl¬ 
ing”  special,  scheduled  as  8-page  tab  for  Aug.  24.  .  .  . 

Tom  Russo,  former  press  agent  for  Philadelphia  Bulldogs  pro 
grid  team,  has  booked  Jim  Banning,  the  Phillies’  perfect-game 
pitcher,  to  throw  a  few  scoring  passes  for  Sani  Mist  in  a  nation¬ 
wide  campaign  to  stamp  out  athlete’s  foot  in  locker  rooms.  .  .  . 
K-ADS,  the  Los  Angeles  radio  station  that  aired  nothing  but 
classified  ads  and  music  since  November,  may  drop  the  whole 
thing  any  day.  FCC  gave  it  a  year  to  test  the  idea  “in  the  public 
interest.” 

Murray  Goldman,  proprietor  of  nienswear  shojis  in  British 
Columbia,  wins  attention  with  his  newspaper  ads  proclaiming  a 
“Lemon  Sale.”  One  ad  for  $20  suits  says:  “Don’t  remove  the 
hanger;  shoulders  look  better.”  .  .  .  The  proliferation  of  news¬ 
letters  addressed  to  the  ad  fraternity  helps  the  business  maga¬ 
zines  like  E&P  because  of  the  mention  they  give  to  our  articles 
belatedly.  If  an  agency  man  has  missed  something  of  interest  he 
gpets  a  jog  from  the  newsletter.  For  instance,  take  Vol.  1,  No.  9 
of  Newspaper  I’s  Major  Market  Memo,  just  circulated.  It  recog¬ 
nizes  the  significance  of  two  recent  E&P  reports  on  Sunday  sec¬ 
tion  strength  for  special  appeal  ads  and  Action  Line  that  is  all 
the  rage  with  newspaper  readers  across  the  country'.  But  why, 
w'e  wonder,  doesn’t  MM  M’s  editor  say  they  appeared  originally 
in  E&P  ?  Render  unto  Caesar,  etc. 
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Papers  Employ  27  Students 
In  Work  and  Study  Prograc 


criticism  and  help  with  briefings 
and  counseling. 

The  interns  spend  all  day  each 
Monday  in  organized  class,  lec¬ 
ture  and  discussion  work. 
During  the  other  four  days,  they 
fill  a  slot  or  cover  a  beat. 

Most  popular  of  these  sessions 
are  “bull  sessions”  with  Editor 
Nelson  Poynter  and  Associate 
Editor  Henrietta  Poynter,  other 
editors  and  department  heads. 

Morning  schedule  includes 
these  discussion  periods,  plus  in¬ 
structional  sessions  in  reporting, 
page  layout,  editing,  illustra¬ 
tion,  the  Sunday  magazine,  in¬ 
terviewing,  libel,  privacy,  writ¬ 
ing  for  the  women’s  pages  and 
writing  for  sports  pages. 

(>(N)d  ^  riling  ^  ork<ihops 

Six,  three-hour  afternoon 
workshops  on  Good  Writing 
round  out  the  summer’s  work. 
These  are  conducted  by  profes¬ 
sors  from  the  University  of 
South  Florida  at  Tampa. 

The  program  also  includes 
visits  to  mechanical  departments 
where  interns  are  introduced  to 
photoengraving,  with  accent  on 
processed  color,  composition, 
printing,  including  offset;  cir¬ 
culation,  distribution  and  adver¬ 
tising. 

When  Poynter  originated  the 
program  in  1954,  he  was  con¬ 
cerned  then  with  the  difficulty 
encountered  in  recruiting  for 
newspaper  careers.  At  first,  only 
college  students  were  in  the 
program.  They  were  referred  to 
as  “trainees”  a  term  Poynter 
About  half  of  the  participants  junked  a  few  years  ago.  In  1956, 
in  the  programs  of  recent  years  the  eligibility  was  expanded  to 
have  taken  newspaper  jobs  after  include  high  school  students, 
graduation.  Of  this  number.  Any  student  interested  in  a 


PAM  MITCHELL,  a  junior  at  the 
University  of  Indiana,  takes  her 
weekly  stint  on  rewrite  off  the 
city  desk. 


AUGUSTA  CLARK,  a  senior  at 
Clark  College  in  Atlanta,  finishes 
up  a  story  off  the  police  beat. 


CLASSIFIED  CLIMC 


Promotion  Survey 
Exposes  Weakness 

By  Stan  Finsnesti 

CAM.  Prttvidenoe  Journal  anil  Bulletin 


Over  the  past  several  weeks 
we’ve  l>een  reporting  some  of 
the  good  things  that  seem  to  be 
happening  to  Classified  promo¬ 
tion — the  improvements  in  ap¬ 
proach,  the  upgrading  away 
from  the  “clean  out  your  attic” 
theme,  the  application  of  mass 
marketing  thinking  to  advertis¬ 
ing  our  own  advertising.  Under¬ 
lying  all  of  this  has  been  the 
idea  of  management  commit¬ 
ment  to  the  point  of  view  that 
we  have  to  come  out  in  the  open 
to  start  stirring  things  up  in 
our  own  marketplace.  Or  if  we 
don’t  maybe  we’ll  lose  a  share 
of  that  marketplace. 

I  think  it  might  be  interesting 
to  report  the  rather  stark  re¬ 
sults  of  an  impromptu  and 
likely  less-than-statistical  sam¬ 
pling  of  Classified  promotion 
tactics,  or  lack  of  them,  that 
came  out  of  a  recent  infoimal 
survey  sent  to  29  large  news¬ 
papers. 

It  serves  no  purpose  here  to 
name  the  newspapers.  The  com¬ 
ments  of  CAMs  will  put  the 
points  across.  The  conclusions 
you  arrive  at  will  be  your  own. 
Following  ai*e  the  questions 
asked  and  the  answers  from 
some  of  the  giants  and  the  near¬ 
giants  of  the  business — 14  of  the 
“survey  group”  responded. 

1,  Approximately  how  many 
lines  of  in-section  Classified 
promotion  did  you  run  in  1966, 
not  counting  your  regular  clas¬ 
sification  headings? 

Four  newspapers  reported 
that  no  records  were  kept.  An¬ 
other  answered,  “practically 
none.”  Other  figures  ranged 
from  a  low  of  5,500  lines  a  year 
to  a  high  of  725,000,  with  in- 
between  figures  of  .38,000,  100,- 
000,  136,000,  300,000,  333,000 
and  450,000  plus  one  figure  of 
“approximately  100  inches  per 
day”. 

2.  Except  for  special  “sell” 
promotions  (such  as  National 
Home  Week,  an  automotive  spe¬ 
cial  event,  etc.),  would  it  be  true 
that  most  of  the  promotion  lin¬ 
age  you  run  in  the  Classified 
section  serves  as  filler-balance 
and  is  not  scheduled  on  a 
“MUST”  basis? 

Ten  newspapers  say  they  run 
in-section  promotion  on  a 
“filler-balance”  ba.sis.  One  re¬ 
spondent  indica*-.^  that  5%  is 
“must”,  three  rep  'rted  that  10% 
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is  definitely  scheduled  and  other 
ratios  of  “must  copy”  were  23, 
30  and  40%.  Three  newspapers 
answered,  “No!”  to  “filler-bal¬ 
ance”  in-section  copy.  Two  of 
these  said  00%  runs  as  sched¬ 
uled  and  one  reported  that  100% 
was  scheduled  and  run. 

3.  Approximately  how  many 
lines  of  ROP  promotion  did  you 
run  last  year? 

Low  score  on  this  one  was 
“none”,  with  three  respondents 
reporting  “no  records  kept”, 
plus  a  fourth  who  said  he  “had 
absolutely  no  idea”. 

Those  who  had  ROP  promo¬ 
tion  linage  records,  or  at  least 
an  accurate  guess,  gave  figures 
of  4,000,  40,651,  44,242,  50,000, 
55,000,  176,479,  200,000  and  203,- 
784  lines. 

4.  How  much  of  this  is  “plan¬ 
ned”  promotion,  inserted  pretty 
much  on  a  “MUST”  or  “sched¬ 
uled”  basis — or  at  least  on  a 
day-or-two  leeway  basis? 

Only  one  newspaper  claimed 
that  100%  of  ROP  promotion 
was  run  as  planned.  The  low' 
figure  mentioned  for  “i-un  as 
planned”  w’as  5%  and  the  high 
w'as  75%,  with  an  average  of 
about  50%.  One  CAM  said  about 
one  third  was  run  as  planned, 
but  that  this  copy  had  to  do 
w'ith  p  1  a  n  n  n  e  d  promotional 
events.  Another  reported  50% 
W'as  run  on  a  one  or  tw'o-day 
leeway  basis,  40%  was  un¬ 
scheduled  and  10%  W'as  “must”. 

5.  Do  you  consider  your  reg¬ 
ular  classification  headings  as 
actual  promotion?  (Excluding 
special  streamers,  artwork  head¬ 
ings,  etc.) 

Ten  CAMs  reported,  “No”, 
tw'o  of  them  adding  exclamation 
points.  One  said,  “Yes”.  Here 
are  some  comments  added  to 
answ'ers  to  this  question: 

“Absolutely  no!  We  ran  an  ad¬ 
ditional  355,979  lines  of  Classi¬ 
fied  headings.” 

“We  sure  don’t.  We  think  this 
is  a  reader  service.  Without 
them  w'e  wouldn’t  have  a  Classi¬ 
fied  advertising  section.” 

“Headings  could  be  consid¬ 
ered  only  slightly  more  promo¬ 
tional  than  cut-off  rules.” 

So  that’s  the  research  gospel 
for  this  w'eek.  Don’t  blame  me 
for  the  answers.  Seems  that 
quite  a  lot  of  “research”  these 
days,  if  it  can  be  called  that. 


sets  out  to  prove  what  you  tend 
to  suspect  in  the  first  place 
anyway. 

Rccumniciiduliuns 

Bob  Hudson,  CAM  of  the  Dea 
Moines  (Iowa)  Rec/ister  and 
Tribune  and  one  of  the  speakers 
at  the  recent  Classified  meeting 
in  Miami,  tackled  one  of  his 
favorite  subjects — poor  promo¬ 
tion — and  it’s  reasonable  to  sus¬ 
pect  that  his  criticisms  can  be 
borne  out  somewhat  by  the  great 
range  of  practice  revealed  in 
the  hazy  statistics  just  reported. 
Bob’s  remarks  have  been  circu¬ 
lated  previously,  but  he  added 
a  couple  in  his  last  talk  that 
are  well  worth  recording — 

“I’ll  end  this  dissertation,”  he 
remarked,  “with  two  recom¬ 
mendations  for  ANCAM  to  con¬ 
sider  : 

1.  That  ANCAM  appoint  a 
promotion  committee  to  meet 
W'ith  the  president  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  New'spaper  Promotion 
Association,  And  that  INPA  be 
asked  to  produce  a  continuing 
series  of  Classified  promotion 
ads  aimed  at  educating  the  pro¬ 
fessional  buyer  of  advertising 
on  the  national  lev'el  as  to  the 
basics  of  Classified.  And  fur¬ 
ther,  that  this  committee  explore 
the  possibilities  of  disseminating 
these  ads  through  the  Classified 
services  for  publication  in  all 
member  new'spapers.  And,  that 
ANCAM  also  explore  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  appropriating  money  to 
run  a  schedule  of  these  ads  in 
such  trade  publications  as  they 
deem  advisable. 

New  Assignment 

2.  That  W'e  now'  take  the  neces¬ 
sary  steps  to  request  that  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising  add  a  full 
time  man  to  the  staff  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  developing 
Classified  Advertising  Target 
Account  presentations  in  coop¬ 
eration  W'ith  this  ANCAM  com¬ 
mittee.  These  presentations  to 
show  target  accounts  how  they 
can  effectively  and  profitably 
use  our  medium  in  addition  to 
their  other  programs.  How 
Classified  can  furnish  local 
dealer  support,  how'  new'  mer¬ 
chandise  copy  can  boost  sales  in 
specific  departments  or  on  spe¬ 
cific  merchandise.  This  is  not 
an  attempt  to  move  dollars  from 
ROP  .  .  .  and  should  never  be 
considered  such.” 

He  concluded,  “With  Classi¬ 
fied  now'  contributing  as  much 
or  more  to  new'spapers  as  Na¬ 
tional,  I’m  certain  we  could  sup¬ 
port  this  additional  talent  in 
the  Bureau.  And,  in  some  small 
w'ay,  I  hope  I’ve  generated  at 
least  some  small  sentiment  that 
now'  IS  the  time  to  start  pro¬ 
moting  Classified  nationally  as 
the  exciting  and  productive  me¬ 
dium  WE  all  know  that  it  is.” 


Humble  Oil  Changes 
PR  Organization 

HorsTON  i 

Formation  of  a  new  media 
Relations  Section  and  other  or¬ 
ganizational  changes  in  the 
Headquarters  Public  Relations 
Department  of  Humble  Oil  & 
Refining  Company  were  an-  I 
nounced  by  C.  W,  Bohnier  Jr.,  ’ 
department  manager.  • 

Fred  Wichlep,  public  relations  ' 
manager  of  Humble’s  Southeast-  } 
ern  Region  in  Charlotte,  North 
Carolina,  will  head  the  Media 
Relations  Section  which  replaces  ' 
the  former  Press  Relations  and 
Special  Writing  Projects  Sec¬ 
tion  in  the  Headquarters  Public  ^ 
Relations  Department. 

Writing  Projeels 

Responsibility  for  special  writ¬ 
ing  projects  is  being  transferred 
to  the  Publications  and  Informa¬ 
tion  Distribution  Section  which 
is  being  renamed  Publications, 
Speeches,  and  Graphics  Section. 
Walter  G.  Beach  will  continua 
to  head  the  section. 

Jay  H.  Rose  has  been  named 
to  the  new  position  of  coordina¬ 
tor  of  media  relations  for  Texas- 
New  Mexico. 

Wichlep  received  a  B.S.  de¬ 
gree  in  journalism  from  Sam 
Houston  State  College  in  1951 
and  a  master  of  education  de¬ 
gree  from  the  University  of 
Houston  in  1957.  Before  joining 
Humble  in  1961,  he  served  seven 
years  in  public  relations  posi¬ 
tions  for  another  oil  company. 

• 

Moxie  Trying  to  Go 
National  Once  Again 

Moxie,  a  soft  drink  originated 
in  1884,  is  taking  its  first  na¬ 
tional  marketing  step  outside 
New'  England. 

Throughout  August,  Moxie 
w'ill  be  sold  by  the  bottle  and 
carton  in  Dayton’s  Minneapolis, 

St.  Paul,  Southdale  and  Brook- 
dale  department  stores. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  a 
soft  drink  has  been  introduced 
in  a  department  store,  rather 
than  through  beverage  dealers. 

Moxie  reached  the  height  of 
its  popularity  about  1920,  when 
it  was  the  number  one  soft  drink 
in  the  nation.  Damon  Runyon 
and  Ring  Lardner  referred  to 
Moxie  in  their  new'spaper 
w'ritings,  and  the  word  caught 
on  as  a  slang  expression. 

• 

Credit  Line 

A  story  in  E&P,  Aug.  5  alwut 
the  intern  program  at  the  Gan¬ 
nett  New'spapers  in  Rochester 
was  incorrectly  credited  in  a  by¬ 
line,  The  article  w'as  prepar^ 
for  E&P  by  Jerome  Ceppos  and 
Kenneth  Pitt,  members  of  the 
internship  team. 
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Forget  who.  ^ 

And  what,  wheti  and  where. . 
Copley  News  Si^rvice  reports 
the  why  of  the  i^ws. 


Wise  old  editors  are  very  much  aware  that 
who,  what,  when  and  where  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  today’s  newspaper  readers  — 
and  they  know,  too,  that  the  why  of  the  news 
is  just  as  important.  Copley  News  Service 
covers  who,  etc.,  but  the  prime  emphasis  is 
always  on  why.  CNS  reports  describe  world 
happenings— but  also  explain  why  they  hap¬ 
pened!  That’s  very  important  to  the  people 
who  depend  on  newspapers  for  the  whole 
story.  Radio  and  TV  reportage  is  fast,  furious. 


and  often,  remiss  with  some  of  the  facts. 

Copley  News  Service  is  first  with  the  why 
of  the  news  —  informative,  up-to-the-minute 
analyses  of  important  world  events  — that 
makes  news  meaningful  to  today’s  well- 
informed  newspaper  readers.  CNS  offers 
editors  concentrated  coverage  of  the  stories 
behind  the  headlines.  Copley  News  Service 
also  makes  available  to  subscribers— by  their 
own  selection  —  many  extra  features  for  a 
bright,  exciting  newspaper. 


CNS  is  the  true  supplementary  news 
service.  All  CNS  features  are  available  by 
mail  or  leased  wire.  For  complete  informa¬ 
tion,  prices  and  sample  reports,  contact  — 
Rembert  James,  Editor,  Copley  News  Service, 
940  Third  Avenue,  San  Diego,  Calif.  92112. 


Device  Charts  Behavior 
Of  Circulation  Vehicles 


Three  months  of  freezing 
temperatures,  blowing  snow  and 
icy  streets  are  all  North  Ameri¬ 
can  drivers  can  endure. 

But  double  those  three  months 
of  hazardous  conditions  and 
you’ll  get  some  idea  of  what  the 
delivery  men  who  drive  for  the 
Anchorage  Daily  A'cics,  Alaska’s 
only  morning  newspaper,  have 
to  buck. 

“We  actually  have  six  months 
of  ice  and  snow  to  contend 
with,”  says  the  newspaper’s 
publisher,  Norman  C.  Brown. 

The  newspaper  serves  readers 
in  the  immediate  Anchorage 
area,  and  delivering  an  edition 
to  stores  and  carriers  means 
traveling  some  typically  .Alas¬ 
kan  territory. 

“If  the  weather  isn’t  against 
us,  then  the  roads  are,”  Brown 
said. 

For  any  newspaper,  success 
means  getting  the  news  to  read¬ 
ers  while  it’s  “hot.”  So  the  Daily 
News  can’t  afford  wasted  deliv¬ 
ery  time  or  poor  driving  habits 
which  might  cause  a  truck 
breakdown  or  accident. 

.Speed  and  Distance 

To  eliminate  vehicle  abuse  and 
assure  safe  operation,  the  An¬ 
chorage  Daily  News  needed  an 
accurate  way  to  chart  and  regu¬ 
late  the  daily  activities  of  its 
trucks.  When  the  publisher  saw 
a  vehicle  monitoring  device 
called  a  Sends  Recorder  in  op¬ 
eration  for  another  newspaper, 
he  decided  that  this  “silent  sen¬ 
try”  was  just  what  his  publica¬ 
tion  needed. 

The  Daily  News  now  has 
Model  SV-70  Sends  Recorders  in 
use  on  a  Volkswagen  car  and 
two  Dodge  vans. 

The  compact  Sends  Recorder 
(made  by  the  Service  Recorder 
Company,  Cleveland)  is  simply 


bolted  to  the  dashboard  of  the 
tnick  in  full  view  of  the  driver. 
With  one  simple  connection,  the 
SV-7()  recoi'ds  miles  per  hour 
and  miles  traveled. 

Every  stop,  every  start  and 
every  delay  is  also  recorded  on 
the  removable  waxed  chart,  ro¬ 
tated  by  a  clock  mechanism. 
This  information  is  provided  by 
vehicle  side-sway.  Idle  time  is 
denoted  by  a  thin  line,  and 
travel  time  by  a  thick  line. 

“In  this  rugged  country,  speed 
is  always  a  clanger,  as  the  sheet 
of  ice,  which  so  often  covers  the 
pavement,  makes  it  impossible 
to  stop  quickly,”  .says  Brown. 
Because  the  SV-70  features  a 
warning  light  that  can  be  set  to 
flash  should  the  vehicle  exceed  a 
l)re-determined  speed,  as  well  as 
a  speedometer  and  a  million- 
mile  odometer,  the  Daily  News 
finds  the  SV-70  ideal  for  its  op¬ 
eration. 

The  Daily  News  also  supple¬ 
ments  the  MPH  data  from  the 
Sends  Recorder  with  a  vehicle 
log  sheet.  Each  driver  must  in¬ 
dicate  his  destination,  mileage, 
starting  time,  estimated  time  of 
return  and  when  he  actually 
completes  his  run. 

Chart  Lorked  In 

Before  the  Volkswagen  and 
Dodge  vans  start  their  daily  de¬ 
liveries,  a  maintenance  man  un¬ 
locks  the  tamper-proof  Sends 
Recorders  and  inserts  a  new 
chart.  Charts  from  the  previous 
day  are  left  on  Brown’s  desk  to 
be  read.  These  daily  perform¬ 
ance  reports  encourage  safety, 
reduce  unscheduled  stops,  pro¬ 
vide  information  in  traffic  cases 
and  boost  driver  morale  with  a 
true  and  permanent  record  of 
good  work. 

The  Daily  News  has  been 
using  Sends  Recorders  for  three 


Miles  per  hour,  miles  traveled, 
every  start  and  stop  are  recorded 
on  a  disc  by  this  model  SV-70  in¬ 
stalled  in  a  newspaper  circulation 
vehicle.  Speed  warning  light  also 
can  be  set. 

years.  During  this  time,  vehicle 
idling  time  has  been  minimized 
and  the  number  of  unnecessary 
trips  has  been  substantially  re¬ 
duced. 

By  preventing  vehicle  abuse. 
Sends  Recorders  also  cut  main¬ 
tenance  costs.  As  Brown  puts  it, 
“Servis  Recorders  are  the  best 
mechanics  we  ever  hired.” 

Becau.se  “time  is  money”  to  a 
newspaper,  the  Anchorage  Daily 
News  has  to  keep  close  tabs  on 
its  vehicles.  Sends  Recorders  go 
with  the  drivers,  accurately  and 
inexpensively  charting  time  and 
money-saving  information  all 
the  way.  Each  waxed  chart  costs 
only  about  IV2  cents  per  day. 

*  *  * 

CURFEW  DELIVERIES 

The  U.S.  mall  didn’t  get 
through — but  the  Milwaukee 
Jourti'al  and  Milwaukee  Sentinel 
were  delivered  on  Monday,  July 
.*51,  the  first  day  of  the  recent 
riots. 

Fathers  were  at  home  because 
of  the  strict  24-hour  curfew 
clamped  on  the  city  at  3:40 
a.m.  Monday,  so  they  volun¬ 
teered  themselves  and  their 
cars  to  take  over  their  sons’ 
routes. 

Harold  Schwartz,  assistant 
circulation  manager  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal  Company  which  publishes 
both  the  evening  Journal  and 
morning  Sentinel,  said,  “When 
the  curfew  was  declared,  I  met 
with  Mayor  Maier  and  pointed 
out  that  if  our  carriers  couldn’t 
operate — and  since  all  stores 
and  normal  dealer  outlets  w'ere 
closed  down — the  newspapers 
i  would  have  to  stop  publishing 
for  the  first  time.  People  needed 
the  news.  Reading  the  facts  of 
the  situation  would  help  stop 
unfounded  rumors.  The  Mayor 
agreed  then  to  the  use  of  regu¬ 
lar  Journal  and  Sentinel  de¬ 
livery  trucks  and  specially 
'  marked  cars  with  adults  to 
carry  the  papers.” 

The  curfew  was  unexpectedly 
lifted  from  4  to  6  p.m.  Monday 
— long  enough  for  people  to  buy 


groceries  and  just  long  enough 
for  carriers’  fathers  to  got  to 
Journal  stations  to  pick  up 
papers.  The  Journal  Company 
circulation  department  used  25 
advertising  salesmen  and  other 
personnel  called  in  from  out¬ 
lying  towns  to  help  deliver 
l)apers  using  every  available 
truck  and  marked  car. 

One  general  advertising  sales¬ 
man  who  rode  a  truck  said,  “The 
main  reaction  we  got  was  one 
of  delight.  People  w'eren’t  really 
expecting  the  paper  to  leach 
them.  We  were  all  a  little  appre¬ 
hensive.  Newspaper  carriers 
always  run  the  risk  of  being 
bitten  by  a  dog.  But  being  shot 
at  is  a  little  different.” 

People  cheered  from  front 
))orches  as  the  trucks  came  into 
view.  Others  stood  waiting  at 
the  curb  as  carriers  approached. 
Only  21,000  Journal  subscribers 
were  deprived  of  delivery  be¬ 
cause  police  and  national 
guardsmen  had  cordoned  off 
their  neighborhoods. 

Extra  street  sales  brought 
circulation  to  within  5,000  of 
the  daily  average  of  375,000. 

Tuesday  afternoon,  Aug.  1, 
the  Journal  could  be  delivered 
noimally,  except  in  the  bai-ri- 
caded  area  where  riots  had 
taken  place. 

However,  Sentinel  operations 
lemained  difficult  from  Tuesday 
through  Friday,  Aug.  4  because 
of  the  continued  curfew  lasting 
from  7  p.m.  to  6  a.m.  and  then 
5  a.m.  Sentinel  trucks  delivered 
papers  directly  to  the  carriers’ 
homes  so  boys  would  not  have  to 
go  to  their  stations  before  day¬ 
light  to  get  their  papers. 

Sentinel  circulation  personnel 
getting  their  ti-ucks  early  Mon¬ 
day  morning  from  the  garage 
located  four  blocks  fiom  the 
Journal  Company  building  in 
the  barricaded  area  were 
stopped  every  block  and 
searched  by  police. 

• 

KDAL  Studio  Donated 
To  Educational  Tv 

Chicago 

J.  Howard  Wood,  chairman  of 
the  board,  the  Tribune  Company, 
Chicago  and  KD.4L  Inc.,  Duluth, 
has  announced  that  the  com¬ 
pletely  equipped  KDAL  tele¬ 
vision  studio  located  in  the 
Bradley  building  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  WDSE,  the  Duluth 
educational  television  station. 

Ward  L.  Quaal,  president  of 
WGN  Continental  Broadcasting 
Company  and  KD.\L  Inc.,  said 
the  value  o  fthe  gift  is  in  excess 
of  $250,000.  It  includes  studio 
equipment  now  owned  by  KD-\L. 

KD.4L  radio  and  television 
will  move  into  the  new  KD-\L 
Broadcast  Center  now  under 
construction  at  425  West 
Superior  Street  at  a  cost  of  $1.5 
million. 


Written  with  character... 
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THIS  IS  AN  ADVERTISEMENT 

Springfield  Gravure 
Scores  with  Holiday 
Food  Mart  Preprints 


Stan  Wyss,  marketing  vice 
president  of  Springfield  Gravure 
reports  the  firm’s  first  offer  of 
SpectaColor  design  for  food  mar¬ 
ket  advertisers  a  real  success. 

The  gravure  firm  (strategically 
Midwest  located  in  Springfield, 
Ohio)  are  specialists  in  short-run 
SpectaColor  and  Hi-Fi  gravure 
preprints.  They  have  developed  a 
long-range  program  of  attractive 
designs  based  on  4-color  pho¬ 
tography  and  keyed  to  seasonal 
selling  themes. 

Economical  Color 

Wyss  believes  that  the  rela¬ 
tively  low’  costs  of  the  new  pre¬ 
print  Design  Program  will  be 
attractive  to  publishers  who  wish 
to  recommend  a  plan  to  adver¬ 
tisers  providing  production  fea¬ 
tures  not  obtainable  in  R-O-P 
color.  Springfield  Gravure  ships 
the  advertiser’s  pre-printed  roll 
direct  to  selected  new’spapers 
ready  for  local  copy  and  “price” 
imprinting. 

Wyss  says  that  the  first  de¬ 
sign  in  the  series  “Barbecue”  (a 
picnic-table  arrangement)  will 
be  followed  by  a  turkey/ham 
table  setting  for  Thanksgiving 
and  Christmas  holiday  promo¬ 
tions.  It  will  be  available  in  both 
SpectaColor  and  Hi-Fi  format. 

SpectaColor  and  Hi-Fi 

The  SpectaColor  design  covers 
the  full-width  upper  portion  of 
the  page  with  some  falling  just 


below  the  fold  and  provides  space 
at  top  of  the  page  for  advertiser’s 
logo  or  other  identification.  The 
Hi-Fi  version  uses  approximately 
a  half-page  vertically  for  the 
preprinted  portion,  leaving  the 
remaining  space  for  the  adver¬ 
tiser’s  local  promotion. 

Local  and  regional  food  mar¬ 
ket  advertisers  can  thus  achieve 
reader  impact  of  magazine- 
quality  color  reproduction  in 
short  runs  (one  roll  of  15,000 
impressions)  for  a  single  trading 
area — or  schedule  the  same  basic 
ad  page  in  multiple  markets  with 
localized  price  differences  in  each 
paper’s  press  run. 

Stan  Wyss  observed,  “When  an 
advertiser  uses  our  design  pro¬ 
gram  on  an  exclusive  territorial 
basis,  he  brings  his  color  page 
production  costs  down  to  $8  to  $9 
per  thousand  impressions.  Also 
important,  we’ve  reduced  our 
production  time  schedules  to  two 
or  three  weeks.” 


Detailed  information,  prices 
and  work  sheets  are  available 
in  a  kit,  the  “Short  Run 
Gravure  Idea  File.”  Write: 
Stanley  G.  Wyss,  Springfield 
Gravure  Corporation,  1940 
Commerce  Road,  Springfield, 
Ohio  45501  —  or  phone  (513) 
326-2491. 


Dick  Katfell,  of  Springfield  Gravure,  works  out  Big  Bear  Markets’ 
preprint  layout  with  ad  manager  Gene  Ball  in  Columbus. 


L.A.  Times’ 
Union  Pact 
Details  Told 

Los  Angeles 

Further  information  concern¬ 
ing  the  first  labor  contract 
signed  between  the  Los  Angeles 
j  Times  and  the  Pressmen’s  Union 
!  were  provided  this  week.  ( E&P, 
Aug.  12,  page  65). 

The  statement  from  the  man¬ 
agement  was  as  follows: 

“The  contract,  which  affects 
the  Pressmen  only,  is  the  sequel 
to  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  election  held  on  March  16, 
1967.  In  that  election.  Times 
pressmen  voted  by  a  margin  of 
240  to  205  to  name  the  union  as 
their  bargaining  representative. 
Since  March  16,  30  negotiating 
;  meetings  have  been  held  to  dis- 
'  cuss  wages,  hours,  l)enefits  and 
working  conditions.  The  final 
contract  offer  made  by  the  Com¬ 
pany  was  accepted  by  a  vote  of 
239  to  118  in  balloting  held  in 
the  pressmen’s  union  hall  on 
Sunday,  August  6th. 

“Some  of  the  main  provisions 
of  the  conti-act  are  listed  be¬ 
low  : 

“1.  ir.lGA’N.  With  election  of 
the  L’nion,  wage  increases  for 
Pressroom  employees  became 
subject  to  negotiations  and, 
therefore,  they  did  not  receive 
the  22nd  annual  Company  Rate 
Increase  which  became  effective 
for  all  other  employees  of  The 
Times  last  .May.  The  contract 
provides  for  an  increase  of  $6.50 
per  week  for  pressmen,  effective 
August  7,  and  $4.75  per  week, 
effective  on  the  anniversary  date 
of  the  contract,  in  each  of  the 
following  two  years  in  1968  and 
1969. 


within  a  single  24-hour  period. 
Procedures  for  the  handling  of  i 
grievances  are  established  as  1 
part  of  the  contract.  I 

“4.  BENEFITS.  Existing  em- 
ployee  benefits  in  the  areas  of 
vacations,  holidays,  sick  leave, 
and  jury  duty  pay  are  con-  ' 
firmed  and,  being  governed  by  i 
the  contract,  are  not  subject  to 
any  changes  that  might  be  made  : 
in  Times  benefits  generally  over  j 
the  next  three  years.  Provision 
is  also  made  in  the  contract  for  j 
existing  Times  retirement,  profit 
sharing  and  group  insurance  j 
plans. 

“5.  BIEHTS  OF  MAX  AGE-  ^ 
MEXT.  The  Times  retains  the 
right  to  manage  the  pressroom  ^ 
efficiently  and  economically 
under  the  terms  of  the  contract. 

A  no-strike,  no-lockout  clause  is 
included,  effective  for  the  full 
three-year  term.  The  contract  i 
also  provides  that  the  manage-  ‘ 
ment  of  The  Times  will  continue 
to  determine  fundamental  mat¬ 
ters  concerning  the  operation  of 
the  pressroom,  such  as  press 
manning  and  the  introduction  of 
new  processes,  to  the  exclusion 
of  featherbedding  practices. 

“In  this  connection,  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  a  demand  for  increased 
manning,  presented  by  union 
negotiators  early  in  the  contract 
discussions,  we  conducted  indus¬ 
trial  engineering  studies.  These 
studies  clearly  indicated  that  the 
Union’s  demand  for  increased 
manning  was  unjustified  and,  to 
the  contrary,  showed  that  we  are 
overmanned.  We  will  correct  this  • 
situation  in  keeping  with  the 
long-established  policy  of  effi¬ 
cient  operation  which  has  en¬ 
abled  the  Times  to  l)ecome  one 
of  the  world’s  most  successful 
newspapeis.” 

• 

Promotions  Matio 
In  IP  Sales  Staff 


,  “2.  rXlOX  MEMBERSHIP. 

The  Times  Pressroom  remains 
'  an  open  shop,  with  wages,  hours, 
l)enefits  and  working  conditions 
'  covered  by  the  laboi-  agreement. 
The  contract  does  not  require 
either  compulsory  Union  mem- 
l)ership  or  maintenance  of  mem- 
I  t)ership  in  the  Union.  Neither 
does  the  contract  require  com¬ 
pulsory  payment  of  Union  dues. 
It  permits  payment  of  dues  on  a 
voluntary  basis  thi’ough  a  revoc¬ 
able  payroll  deduction. 

In  addition,  the  contract  does 
not  change  our  methods  of  hiring 
new  employees  in  the  Pressroom. 
Recruitment,  selection  and  em¬ 
ployment  will  continue  to  l)e 
handled  solely  bv  the  Company. 

“.3.  WORK'iXG  cox  1)1- 
TIOXS.  Working  hours  for  the 
day  .shift  are  brought  into  line 
with  night  shift  working  hours 
— 35  hours  per  week.  Penalty 
overtime  rates  are  paid  when  a 
I  man  works  more  than  10*2  hours 


R.  C.  Neely,  president  of  In¬ 
ternational  Paper  Sales  Com- 
I)any  Inc.,  has  announced  several 
staff  promotions. 

William  W.  Morrow — to  vice- 
president,  Eastern  Division,  with 
headquarters  in  New  York.  He 
has  lieen  with  IPS  CO  for  many 
years  in  New  York  and  Boston, 
and  in  Montreal  for  the  past  six 
years. 

Moi  row  succeeds  L.  E.  Mans¬ 
field  Jr.,  who  is  setting  up 
Clarindon  Paper  Sales  Co.  to 
handle  sales  for  Cox  Newsprint 
Co. 

Charles  A.  Thomp.son,  vice- 
president — replace  Morrow  in 
Montreal.  He  was  formerly  man¬ 
ager  of  Technical  Services. 

John  D.  Freeman — to  man¬ 
ager,  Technical  Services,  in 
Montieal.  He  has  been  in  the 
company’s  Atlanta  office  as  man¬ 
ager,  Southern  Newsprint  Ser\’- 
ice. 
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WAR/hes 


From  Lexington  and  Concord  on 


Newspaper-reading 
NEW  ENGLAND.. 

America’s  Arsenal 


Giant  Sikorsky  helicopter  from  Stratford,  Conn, 
jet  engines  manufactured  by  G.E.  in  Lynn, 


Electrically  powered  turret  on  this  armored  personnel 
carrier  mounts  a  20mm  gun  with  lead-computing  gunsight. 


Springfield  Armory  employees  of  G.E.  produce  this  Vulcan 
pod  gun  with  rotating  barrels  adding  to  aircraft  fire-power. 


Since  the  days  of  Paul  Revere,  Uncle  Sam  has 
turned  to  New  England  when  the  chips  were 
down.  Yankee  skill  and  know-how  still  come 
through  with  military  hardware  to  meet  the 
nations  needs — in  quality,  quantity,  and  on 
deadline.  Dotting  the  map  of  every  New  Eng¬ 
land  state  are  plants  of  giants  like  General 
Electric,  Avco,  Raytheon — and  smaller  manu¬ 
facturers  by  the  hundreds,  working  to  fill 
defense  orders — New  England  industry  with 
its  sleeves  rolled  up,  doing  the  job! 

The  result?  Full  employment,  high  family  in¬ 
come,  purchasing  power — the  factors  that 
make  advertising  work.  And  advertising  here 
works  best  in  newspapers,  with  readership 
close  to  the  nation’s  highest,  and  fine  com¬ 
munity-service-minded  newspapers  like  these: 


MASSACHUSETTS  CONNECTICUT 

New  Bedford  Standard-Times  (E&S) 

North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 

Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E) 

Springfield  Daily  News  (E) 

Springfield  Union  (M) 

Springfield  Republican  (S) 

Taunton  Gazette  (E) 

Waltham  News  Tribune  (D) 

Worcester  Telegram  (M&S) 

Worcester  Gazette  (E) 


Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 
Portland  Press  Herald  (M) 
Portland  Express  (E) 
Portland  Telegram  (S) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Nashua  Telegraph  (E) 


Boston  Globe  (M&E) 

Boston  Globe  (S) 

Brockton  Enterprise  &  Times  (E) 
Fall  River  Herald  News  (E) 
Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E) 

Gardner  News  (E) 

Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (M&E) 
Lynn  Item  (E) 


Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&E) 
Bridgeport  Post  (S) 

Bristol  Press  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Hartford  Times  (E) 

Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (M&E) 
Middletown  Press  (E) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (M) 
New  Haven  Register  (E&S) 
Norwich  Bulletin  (M&S) 

Torrington  Register  (E) 

Waterbury  American  (E) 

Waterbury  Republican  (M&S) 


^  ampP*  O  RHODE  ISLAND 

*  *  Pawtucket  Times  (E) 

^  ^  Providence  Bulletin  (E) 

^  Providence  Journal  (M&S) 

Woonsocket  Call  (E) 

Advertising  gets  results  in  these  leading  New  England  newspapers 


VERMONT 


Barre-Montpelier  Times-Argus  (E) 
Burlington  Free  Press  (M) 
Rutland  Herald  (M) 


Public  Shares 
Are  Planned 
With  Merger 

Greenville,  S.  C. 

A  merger  has  been  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  directors  of  three 
Carolina  publishing  and  broad¬ 
casting  companies. 

Involved  are: 

The  Greenville  News-Pied¬ 
mont  Company  which  publishes 
morning  and  afternoon  news¬ 
papers  in  Greenv’ille,  S.  C. 

Southern  Broadcasting  Cor¬ 
poration  which  operates  radio 
and  television  stations  in  Green¬ 
ville,  S.  C.,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  and 
Macon,  Ga. 

The  Asheville  Citizen-Times 


Publishing  Company  which  pub¬ 
lishes  morning  and  afternoon 
newspapers  and  operates  a  radio 
station  in  Asheville,  N.  C. 

The  merger  is  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  stockholders  of 
the  three  companies  and  the 
h'ederal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission.  If  approved,  it  is  antici¬ 
pated  that  the  merger  will  l)e 
completed  by  Jan.  1,  19(18. 

The  three  companies  are  now 
incorporated  separately  although 
linked  by  stock  ownership 
through  the  News-Piedmont 
Company  which  owns  75  percent 
of  the  stock  of  the  Citizen-Times 
Company  and  49  percent  of 
Southeastern  Broadcasting. 

Roger  C.  Peace  of  Greenville, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  each  of  the  three  firms, 
said  the  policy  of  independent 
operation  would  be  maintained. 

One  of  the  results  of  the 


merger,  if  approved,  would  be 
wider  distribution  of  stock  in 
the  resulting  corporation.  Stock 
in  the  News-Piedmont  and  Citi¬ 
zen-Times  companies  is  closely 
held. 

Under  the  plan,  the  Citizen- 
Times  Company  and  Southeast¬ 
ern  Broadcasting  Corporation 
would  be  merged  into  the  News- 
Piedmont  Company  and  the 
latter’s  name  would  be  changed 
to  Multimedia  Inc. 

Stockholders  of  the  three  com¬ 
panies  would  exchange  their 
shares  for  new  issues  of  stock  in 
Multimedia  Inc. 

Stockholders  will  l)e  asked  to 
approve  also  a  new  board  of 
directors  to  include  Roger  C. 
Peace,  chairman;  Robert  A. 
Jolley  Sr.,  vicechairman;  Robert 
Bunnelle,  James  E.  Jolley,  B.  H. 
Peace  Jr.,  Edmund  A.  Ramsaur, 
J.  Kellv  Sisk  and  Wilson  C. 
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...Is  a  registered  Westinghouse 
Trademark  and  Service  Mark 

We  use  it  as  a  trademark  to  identify  the 
'‘LAUNDROMAT"  Washers  and  Drycleaners 
we  manufacture  for  the  Self-Service 
Laundry  Industry. 


As  a  Service  Mark  it  identifies  thousands 
of  Self-Service  Laundry  establishments 
licensed  by  Westinghouse  to  display  the 
“LAUNDROMAT”  Sign. 


Send  for  free  guide  on  how  to  use  the 
Westinghouse  Mark  “Laundromat" 


So . . .  please  don’t  use  our  mark  to  iden¬ 
tify  or  describe  just  any  washer  or 
self-service  laundry  store ...  use  it  dis¬ 
tinctively  as  a  proper  adjective  followed 
by  a  generic  word  and . . .  of  course, 
never  in  lower  case  letters. 


Westinghouse  Electric  Corporation 
Commercial  Products  Department 
Mansfield,  Ohio  44902 


You  can  be  sure  if  it’s 
Westinghouse 
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Wearn. 

Officers  of  the  new  company 
would  be:  Roger  C.  Peace,  chair¬ 
man;  Robert  A.  Jolley  Sr.,  vice- 
chairman;  J.  Kelly  Sisk,  presi¬ 
dent  and  treasurer ;  Rol)ert  Bun¬ 
nelle,  vicepresident;  Edmund  A. 
Ramsaur,  vicepresident;  Wilson 
C.  Wearn,  vicepresident;  James 
E.  Jolley,  secretary. 

Largest  stockholders  in  the 
News-Piedmont  Company  are 
members  of  the  Peace  family. 
Other  stockholders  in  the  Citi¬ 
zen-Times  Company  include  Mr. 
Sisk  and  Mr.  Bunnelle.  There 
are  some  170  stockholders  in 
Southeastern  Broadcasting  Cor¬ 
poration  among  the  largest  of 
which  are  memliers  of  the  Jolley 
family. 

The  News-Piedmont  Company 
publishes  the  (ireenville  }iews, 
a  morning  newspaper,  and  the 
(ireenvUle  Piedmont,  an  after¬ 
noon  newspaper,  with  a  com- 
I  bined  circulation  of  118,000. 

I  The  Citizen-Times  Publishing 
!  Company  publishes  the  Anhe- 
I  ville  Citizen,  morning,  and  the 
:  Asheville  Times,  afternoon,  with 
a  combined  daily  circulation  of 
I  7.'5,000.  It  also  operates  radio 
'  station  WW’NC  and  the  Citizen 
I  Express,  Inc. 

The  Asheville  newspapers  re¬ 
cently  completed  a  construction 
'  program  which  involved  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  six  presses  and 
I  expansion  and  modernization  of 
its  building. 

The  Greenville  newspapers  are 
in  the  midst  of  a  $4  million  im¬ 
provement  program. 

Southeastern  Broadcasting 
Corporation’s  radio  and  tv  sta¬ 
tions  reach  more  than  a  million 
homes  in  six  southeastern  states. 
They  are:  WFBC  in  Greenville, 
W’BIR  in  Knoxville,  and  WM.AZ 
in  Macon. 

• 

Mr^.  Hanson  EikIohs 
Chair  of  Medirine 

University,  .-Lla. 

Victor  H.  Hanson,  late  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Ijirminffham  Xews, 
has  lieen  honored  by  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  Chair  of  Medicine 
in  Diabetes  and  Metabolism  at 
the  Medical  College  of  Alabama. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Lawson  Hanson, 
widow  of  Mr.  Hanson,  invested 
$.500,000  for  the  endowment  of 
the  Chair.  Because  her  husband 
was  afflicted  by  dialietes,  Mrs. 
Hanson  has  for  many  years  sup¬ 
ported  the  Biimingham  Lay 
I)ial)etes  Society  and  Camp 
Seale  Harris  for  diabetic  chil¬ 
dren. 

Pickens  Appointed 

San  Francisco 

Don  R.  Pickens  Company  has 
been  named  advertising  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Woodland 
(Calif.)  Deynocrat,  published  by 
Paul  R.  and  Kenneth  E.  Leake. 
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I  h  r  As  a  newspaper  market,  Spokane  —  heart  of  the  Paeific  Northwest  — 

\  I  ranks  57th*  among  the  important  markets  in  the  U.S.A.  (though,  as  a 

\  \  1 - metropolitan  area,  it’s  101).  So,  the  next  time  you  measure  markets  by 

V  Y  metro  area  rankings,  make  an  exception  for  Spokane  —  it’s  “4  times  as 

_ I big  as  it  looks”  in  population,  income  and  retail  sales! 

The  Spokane  Market  covers  parts  of  four  states,  contains  hundreds  of  cities,  towns  and 

rich  farm  communities.  Spokane  is  the  key  trading  center  of  - 

this  major  market  —  larger  in  area  than  all  New  England!  '  Jjk  J  jj^fQ 

Sell  .\LL  of  this  market  with  the  one-buy  Spokane  Dailies: 

get  95+%  coverage  in  Metropolitan  Spokane  (290,800  pop.);  LOOKS 

SS.3%  coverage  in  15  counties  with  515, 6(X)  population';  ^  — 

A  77.9%  coverage  in  24  counties  with  628,500  population";  and  46.3%  coverage 
in  the  36-eounty  Spokane  Market  of  1.1  million  jx'ople.  Keep  in  mind: 
Spokane  is  a  mighty  big  exception  to  ranking  markets  by  metro  areas  —  and 
you  can’t  sell  this  “big  one”  with  newspapers  published  300  miles  (or  more) 
to  the  West! 


Ri*pre!»(.iiU*cl  by:  Cresmor,  Woodward,  O’Mara  6c  Oiinsboc,  Inc.;  Nt*w'  York,  Chicago,  Phila* 
delphia,  Atlanta,  Detroit,  Minneapolis,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles.  Stinday  Spokesman* 
Review  carries  Metro  Sunday  Comics.  .Metro  SUND.\Y  Magazine,  This  Week  Magazine. 


Tetetypesetter  and  ITS  are  both  registered  trade  marks  of  Fairchild  Camera  and  Instrument  Corporation  If  it  isn’t  Fairchild. 


TTSputs  Htythm 
in  the  machine*^ 
andmaretype 
an  the  bank. 


And  more  money  in  the  bank. 
The  operating  rhythm  of  a  TTS®- 
equipped  linecasting  machine  allows 
you  to  fully  utilize  the  machine’s  ca¬ 
pability.  TTS  perforators  and  TTS 
^  operating  units  will  give  even  your 
•^oldest  machines  a  new  lease  on 
ijB  life.  More  type  ...  in  less  time 
...  at  less  cost.  We  can  prove  it. 

TTS  (short  for  Teletypeset- 
^  ter®)  is  a  system  that  operates 
linecasting  machines  automatically 
. .  .  and  rhythmically.  For  metropol 
itan  dailies  or  hometown  weeklies, 
Literature  on  request. 


GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 

A  DIVISION  OF  FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  AND  INSTRUMENT  CORPORATION 
DEPT.  TTS-72.  221  FAIRCHILD  AVENUE.  PLAINVIEW.  NEW  YORK  I1S03 


DISTRICT  OFFICES  EASTCHESTER.  N  V  -  SANTA  FE  SPRINGS.  CALIF  -ATLANTA -CHICAGO 


Why  you  should  talk  to  your  Ab 
when  you  need  a  special  paper 


He  can  let  you  know  which  paper  will  do  the  best  job  for 
you.  The  demands  on  newspaper  publishers  today  are 
such  that  most  suppliers  are  unable  to  fill  all  needs.  We 
believe  Abitibi  can. 

There  are  6  Abitibi  newsprint  mills  with  18  machines 
strategically  located  all  across  Canada.  Annual  output  of 


newsprint  is  a  million  tons  — more  than  3,000  tons  a  day. 
Abitibi  offers  colors,  roto  and  offset  grades,  whiter  and 
brighter  papers  for  supplements,  anniversary  editions, 
catalogues  and  special  advertising  sections. 

Try  to  stump  your  Abitibi  Representative  with  your  prob¬ 
lems.  Chances  are  he'll  solve  them.  That's  his  specialty. 


ABITIBI  PAPER  SALES  LTD.  -  TORONTO,  CANADA 

Abitibi  delivers  more  than  paper 


I’isit  the  CtuuuHan  Pulp  uiul  Paper  Pavilion  at  Canada's  <.‘\|X)(j7  in  Montreal 


Window  Streamer 
For  Newspaper  Week 


A  bonus  extra  has  been  added 
to  the  ready-to-use  promotion 
kit  for  National  Newspaper 
Week,  October  8-14,  according 
to  John  F.  Blatt,  who  is  co¬ 
ordinating  promotion  and  pre¬ 
parations  for  the  Week  for  the 
Newsjjaper  Public  Information 
Committee  of  Newspaper  Asso¬ 
ciation  Manager  Inc. 

The  bonus  will  be  two 
samples  of  a  colorful  window 
strip  carrying  the  Week’s  theme, 
“Newspapers  Get  Things  Done.” 
The  streamer  is  29  inches  wide 
and  5*2  inches  deep  and  printed 
in  red,  blue  and  black. 

The  streamer  is  designed  so 
that  a  reverse  block  at  the 
streamer’s  extreme  right  which 
identifies  the  streamer  with 
National  Newspaper  Week  may 
be  cut  off  and  the  streamer  be¬ 
comes  useful  the  year  ’round. 

Newspapers  desiring  extra 
copies  of  the  streamer  may 
order  them  from  the  Newspaper 
Public  Information  Committee, 
P.O.  Box  1067,  Tavares,  Flor¬ 
ida  82778,  enclosing  check  to 


cover  cost  of  printing,  handling 
and  postage.  Ten  streamers  for 
$1.00;  50  for  $8.50;  and  100  for 
$5.00. 

The  ready-to-use  promotion 
kits  which  will  be  ready  for  dis¬ 
tribution  after  Aug.  15  will  con¬ 
tain  mats  of  an  edito)ial  car¬ 
toon,  the  theme  logos  in  two 
sizes,  and  a  special  house  ad, 
plus  several  feature  stories, 
sample  editorials  and  news  re¬ 
leases.  All  the  material  will  be 
in  type  ready  for  clipping  and 
pasting  by  offset  newspapers. 
The  kit  cover  itself  will  carry 
additional  do-it-yourself  ideaa 
and  suggestions  for  newspapers 
wishing  to  do  a  more  creative 
job. 

Cost  of  the  preparation  of  the 
kits  will  be  borne  by  the  various 
state  and  regional  press  associa¬ 
tions  which,  in  turn,  will  dis¬ 
tribute  them  to  their  members, 
but  individual  kits  wdll  be  avail¬ 
able  from  the  N.P.I.C.  office  in 
Tavares,  Fla.,  to  any  newspaper 
or  individual  requesting  them 
for  $2.00  each  postpaid. 


Students  Publish  Paper 
In  Citizenship  Project 


A  bilingual  newspaper  for 
residents  of  a  40-block  area  on 
the  Upper  West  Side  of  Man¬ 
hattan  is  being  published  weekly 
this  summer  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Columbia  College  Citizen¬ 
ship  Council. 

The  one-page  paper  named 
Impact  is  written  and  edited  by 
members  of  the  Citizenship 
Council’s  Program  to  Activate 
Community  Talent  (PACT), 
and  is  distributed  free  to  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  area. 

According  to  Pamela  Field,  an 
18-year-old  Barnard  sophomore 
from  Albany,  N,  Y.,  who  is  edi¬ 
tor  of  Impact,  “We’re  trying  to 
make  people  more  aware  of  what 
is  going  on  in  their  community. 
Also  more  aware  of  their  rights 
and  the  services  available  to 
them.  We  hope  it  will  make 
them  want  to  do  something 
about  some  of  the  conditions 
under  which  they  have  to  live.” 

Typical  stories  concern  decen¬ 
tralization  of  the  city  school  sys¬ 
tem,  a  cut  in  VISTA  funds  af¬ 
fecting  a  local  neighborhood, 
methods  of  applying  for  Medi¬ 
caid,  Youth  Corps  jobs  that  are 
available,  and  an  information 
center  run  by  PACT  to  help 
community  residents  find  where 
they  may  obtain  help  on  person¬ 


al,  family,  educational  and  civic 
problems. 

The  students  plan  12  issues 
of  Impact,  and  hope  that  it  may 
continue  as  a  mimeographed 
sheet  in  the  fall.  Miss  Field,  a 
long-time  student  of  Spanish, 
writes  all  the  news  stories, 
translates  them  into  Spanish 
and  supervises  production. 

Students  distribute  2,000 
copies  of  the  paper  weekly,  in 
neighborhood  stores  and  on 
street  corners.  Impact  is  printed 
at  a  cost  of  $45  per  issue,  on  the 
mechanical  equipment  of  the 
Columbia  Daily  Spectator,  Co¬ 
lumbia  College  student  news¬ 
paper.  Expenses  are  paid  by  the 
Citizenship  Council  from  funds 
received  from  the  College, 
alumni  and  corporate  gifts. 

• 

TV  News  Show  Cut 

Honolulu 

Station  KHVH-tv,  after  a 
nine-month  trial  of  an  hour-long 
suppertime  news  show,  has  gone 
back  to  a  half-hour  news  pro¬ 
gram.  Mason  Altiery,  vicepresl- 
dent  in  charge  of  news,  said  the 
station  found  it  had  fewer 
listeners  for  the  hour  program 
than  it  did  for  the  half-hour 
show. 


ADD  SPICE 

TO  YODR  FRONT  PAGE 

Shorp^  timely  (ptips  like  these  are 
what  makes 

POTOMAC  FEVER 

by  jack  \A/ilson  Reg.  u.  s.  Pat.  on. 

an  ideal  feature  to  brighten  your 
front  pa  fie. 


WASHINGTON,  D.C.  —  President  Johnson  says  he  doesn’t 
base  his  actions  on  the  Gallup  Poll.  The  only  reason  he  car¬ 
ries  it  in  his  pocket  these  days  is  in  case  he  gets  too  cheerful. 

Luci  wouldn’t  agree  to  the  President’s  looking  after  his 
grandson  until  Daddy  promised  he  wouldn’t  make  little  Lyn 
an  ambassador  while  she  was  away. 


Ike  says  Khrushchev  didn’t  really  cause  Nixon’s  defeat  in 
1960.  Heck,  Khrushchev  didn’t  even  know  the  guy  who  put  on 
Dick’s  makeup  before  his  TV  debates. 


Senator  Scott  says  television  encourages  riots.  Right- 
nothing  makes  you  want  to  loot  a  liquor  store  like  watching 
another  re-run  of  Batman. 


McNamara  admits  that  $914  million  he  pruned  from  the 
defense  budget  is  a  paper  saving.  You  can  say  one  thing  for 
Mac  —  he’s  a  paper-saving  tiger. 


Dr.  Spock  is  talking  about  running  for  president.  He’s 
against  lowering  the  voting  age  to  18— he  thinks  SVz  is  about 
right. 


Written  in  the  nation’s  capital,  Potomac  Fever 
IS  serviced  daily,  Monday  through  Saturday,  by  air 
mail  or  wire  from  Washington  or  Des  Moines. 

It’s  close  to  the  day’s  news.  It’s  paragraphs  are 
needle  sharp  and  it  makes  a  specialty  of  puncturing 
political  stuffed  shirts. 

Just  drop  us  a  note  and  we’ll  sample  you  every 
day  for  a  couple  of  weeks  so  you  can  see  how  ef¬ 
fective  POTOMAC  FEVER  would  be  in  your  news¬ 
paper. 


The  Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate 


4Sa  MADISON  AVI.,  NIW  TOtK  CITY 


BRUCE  HORTON,  General  Manager 
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Dates  Posted 
For  Seminars 
In  1967-68 

The  American  Press  Institute 
of  Columbia  University  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  schedule  of  14  semin¬ 
ars  during  1967-68,  its  22nd  year 
of  operation.  The  programs,  each 
for  two  weeks,  are  open  to  execu¬ 
tives  and  staff  members  of  daily 
newspapers  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

The  Seminars  are: 

New  Methods  of  Newspaper 
Production,  September  10-22 
(First  of  two) 

Classified  Advertising  Man¬ 
agers,  October  8-20 

Women’s  Page  Editors, 
November  5-17 

City  Editors,  December  3-15 
Circulation  Managers,  Janu¬ 
ary  7-19 

Managing  Editors  and  News 
Editors,  January  21-February  2 
(For  newspapers  over  50,000 
circulation) 

New  Methods  of  Newspaper 
Production,  February  11-23 
.Advertising  Executives,  Feb¬ 
ruary  25-March  8  (For  news¬ 
papers  under  75,000  circulation) 
Newspaper  Promotion  and 
Public  Relations,  March  17-29 
Political  and  Government  Re¬ 
porters,  March  31-April  12 
Telegraph  Editors  and  Copy 
Desk  Chiefs,  April  21-May  3 
The  Sunday  Newspaper,  May 
5-17 

Management  and  Costs,  June 
2-14  (For  newspapers  under  75,- 
000  circulation) 

Publishers,  Editors  and  Chief 
News  Executives,  June  16-28 
(For  newspapers  under  50,000 
circulation) 

The  list  includes  three  pro¬ 
grams  which  are  held  infre¬ 
quently  by  API,  but  for  which 
there  was  strong  demand  by 

AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opportunities 

Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  In¬ 
creased  population.  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  in- 
vested  in  Australia. 

Ts  ksM  Is  tsaeli  witti  aiarketlni. 

s<mrHtl*|.  ssfelithlnt  asf  irssliTc 
art!  Is  Asttraha  naS 

NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

PublUhtd  fortmightly 

Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S.  ^9 
earner  Bstt  $  Clitdcll  Sts.,  Surry  Hills, 
Syfsiy,  Australia 


newspapers  this  year.  These 
are:  Political  and  Government 
Reporters;  the  Sunday  News¬ 
paper;  and  newspaper  Promo¬ 
tion  and  Public  Relations. 

In  addition,  a  Seminar  for 
European  and  North  American 
Newspaper  Executives  will  be 
held  at  API  from  September  24 
to  October  23,  with  12  countries 
represented.  It  is  one  in  a  series 
of  yearly  API  programs  financed 
by  the  Ford  Foundation  for 
newspaper  executives  from 
abroad. 

Three  API  Seminars  were 
conducted  during  the  summer 
months.  These  were  held  because 
of  oversubscription  to  earlier 
ones  as  listed  for  1966-67.  The 
already-completed  Seminars 
were  as  follows:  Circulation 
Managers,  July  9-21;  City  Edi¬ 
tors,  July  23-.August  4;  and 
Sports  Editors,  August  6-18. 

The  American  Press  Institute, 
founded  in  1946,  is  maintained 
by  the  newspapers  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  as  a  center 
devoted  to  the  self-improvement 
of  daily  newspapers  in  the  two 
countries. 

To  participate  in  a  Seminar 
an  applicant  must  have  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  five  years’  experience 
and  be  nominated  by  a  principal 
executive  of  his  newspaper.  Ad¬ 
ditional  information  and  nomin¬ 
ation  forms  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Executive  Director, 
American  Press  Institute,  201 
Journalism  Building,  Columbia 
University,  New  York,  N.  Y, 
10027. 

• 

Changing  to  Offset 

Danbury,  Conn. 

The  afternoon  Danbury  News- 
Times,  which  has  a  circulation 
of  30,000,  will  change  to  offset 
printing  by  Jan.  1,  1969.  The 
Ottaway  newspaper  will  take 
over  a  building  presently  used  by 
First  National  Stores  super¬ 
market  to  house  a  five-unit  Goss 
,  Metro  offset  press. 


% 

NEWSJOURIML  PAPERS 
SIRfiLE-RATE  PUR 

singular  buy.  singular  market 
SINGULARLY  REWARDING 

Advertisint  is  read  in  H%  of  New 
Castle  County  homes.  78%  of  Delaware. 

Your  message,  at  local  rate,  activates 
sales  in  this  rich  market:  18-30%  above- 
average  income.  Tell  your  story  where 
the  selling  is  easy.  Contact: 


NEWS-JOURNAL  PAPERS 
Wilmington,  Delaware 

or  Story  t  Kelly-Smith.  Inc. 


-  EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


Divided  We  Stand 


These  comments  are  intended  to  summarize  the 
discussion  of  splitting,  or  breaking  on  sense,  in  headlines 
— that  is  to  say,  ending  the  top  line  on  a  preposition, 
part  of  a  verb,  or,  sometimes,  an  adjective.  Earlier  I 
expressed  the  view  that  the  rule  against  splitting  is  a 
superstition,  and  I  cited  the  Los  Angeles  Times  as  an 
example  of  a  well-edited  newspaper  that  does  not  worry 
about  splits. 

As  I  commented  earlier,  I  have  never  been  able  to 
see  any  valid  reason  behind  the  rule,  despite  years  of 
pondering.  Perhaps  it  derives  from  the  bans  against 
ending  a  sentence  with  a  preposition,  or  splitting  an 
infinitive,  both  of  which  were  shown  long  ago  to  be 
superstitions  too. 

♦  *  * 

The  rule  seems  to  be  based  on  some  asinine  notion 
that  the  reader  stops  and  studies  each  line  separately, 
or  perhaps  goes  out  and  gets  a  cup  of  coffee  before 
proceeding  from  one  line  to  the  next.  Scientific  studies 
of  the  mechanics  of  reading,  however,  have  shown  that 
words  are  apprehended  in  groups.  It  seems  reasonable 
that  the  reader  of  a  headline  may  perceive  more  than 
one  line,  at  least  of  a  one-column  head,  at  a  time,  or 
that  he  goes  so  quickly  from  one  line  to  the  next  that 
he  is  not  aware  how  lines  end. 

If  splitting  is  so  heinous,  how  can  it  be  allowed  (as  it 
invariably  is  by  papers  that  follow  the  rule)  in  the 
second  line  of  a  three-line  head  (“President  Creates/ 
Panel  to  Work  /or/Peace  in  Mideast’’)  ?  Or  how  can 
it  be  allowed  in  text,  since  the  lines  in  an  11-em  column 
hold  fewer  words  than  some  multicolumn  headlines? 

# 

The  rule,  in  any  event,  is  sometimes  misunderstood. 
A  journalism  textbook  says  that  although  a  line  should 
not  end  with  a  preposition,  it  is  all  right  to  write 
“Astronaut  Takes  Off/On  Flight  to  Moon.”  But  Takes 
Off  is  a  phrasal  verb,  and  off  in  this  instance  is  an 
adverb,  not  a  preposition.  It  is  sad  to  confuse  the  minds 
of  the  young  in  this  fashion. 

As  a  teacher  of  news  editing,  I  not  only  expound  the 
rule  against  splitting,  but  enforce  it,  at  least  part  way 
through  the  course.  I  do  this  for  two  reasons.  First, 
learning  to  recognize  splits  improves  the  students’  grasp 
of  grammar.  But  more  important,  the  newspapers  they 
will  eventually  work  on  are  likely  to  enforce  the  rule, 
and  so  I  consider  it  my  duty  to  teach  them  what  it  is. 
But  I  also  tell  them  I  personally  consider  it  nonsense. 
Some  day  they  may  be  editors  and  in  a  position  to  throw 
it  out. 

«  *  * 

All  evidence  indicates  that  the  rule  against  splitting 
is  artificial,  illogical,  and  meaningless.  'This  and  some 
other  hallowed  newspaper  dogmas  remind  me  of  the 
cartoon  that  showed  an  underling  standing  before  the 
mahogany  desk  of  an  executive.  The  executive  was 
pounding  his  fist  and  shouting,  “But  there  IS  no  reason 
for  it,  I  tell  you.  It’s  just  our  policy!” 
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Beginning  October  15,  1967 
there's  a  new  tropic 
1,795  miles  north  of  the  equator 


TROPIC 


'  •  * 

The  Miami  HeraicTs  new  ROTOGRAVURE  SlifldSlJ  magazine 


.?f  y 


It's  the  hottest 
odTertising  madhini 
in  the  Sentheost's  hottest  market 
...  the  new  rotogravnre, 
locally  edited,  regionally-oriented 
Sunday  magazine  of 

ifiStanti  Htralh 

lUfntMM  MtiMaSy  kr  StHT  t  Stttr-SaMk,  be. 
IblnptUtH  Saaby  Nawfyipwi  Rihi^  be. 

MMUMI 

Xalbay  I.  NaafMM.  litqpavan  Nnayw 
AnaMiaN  3iMni 


Papers  Combined 
To  Publish  on 


7-Day  Schedule 


Eireka,  Calif. 

Publication  of  the  Times- 
S tumid rd  as  a  single  seven-day 
newspaper  will  start  Sept.  1, 
Clair  Otis,  vicepresident  and  as¬ 
sistant  publisher  of  the  morning, 
evening  and  Sunday  newspapers 
here,  announced. 

This  will  provide  seven-day 
publication,  with  afternoon  edi¬ 
tions  Monday  through  Friday 
and  morning  editions  Saturday 
and  Sunday.  Don  O’Kane  is  pub¬ 
lisher  of  this  Brush-Moore  news¬ 


Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Inc.  said  construction  of  a 
new  plant  will  stai  t  here  soon. 

Humboldt  Newspapers,  Inc., 
has  purchased  a  block  of  prop¬ 
erty  in  the  Civic  Center  area  as 
a  site.  The  location  is  just  across 
from  the  City  Hall  here. 

Plans  for  the  new  building 
have  l)een  developed  by  Lock- 
wood  Greene  Engineers  Inc. 


Prod  notion  Staff 
Executives  Reassigned 


paper. 

The  combined  newspaper  will 
replace  the  morning  and  Sunday, 
except  Monday,  Humboldt  Times 
and  the  five-day  evening  week¬ 
day  Humboldt  Sta7idard. 

The  present  scheduling  of 
separate  newspapers  leaves  the 
area  without  a  Sunday  evening 
and  a  Monday  morning  publica¬ 
tion. 

Otis,  whose  advancement  to 
new  responsibilities  here  caused 
him  to  decline  a  step-up  to  the 
presidency  of  the  International 


Kansas  City 

Three  promotions  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  department  of  the 
Kansas  City  Star  have  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Frank  S.  McKinney, 
general  manager. 

Irvin  Baird,  production  man¬ 
ager  for  seven  years,  takes  over 
the  newly-created  position  of 
director  of  production  planning 
and  purchasing. 

Minford  Betts  becomes  pro¬ 
duction  manager  under  the  new 
title  of  manager  of  the  produc¬ 
tion  control  department.  He  has 
been  in  charge  of  research  and 
development  for  the  last  two 
years. 

Delbert  Irish,  color  co-ordina¬ 
tor,  becomes  the  assistant  pro¬ 
duction  manager  for  quality 
control. 


YOU  USED  TO 
ROB  THE  MAIL  EVERY 
WEEK.  HOW  COME  NOW 
YOU  ROB  BANKS? 


YOUR  E&P 
SUBSCRIPTION 
RAN  OUT. 


ORDER  YOUR  OWN  E&P  SUBSCRIPTION  TODAY.  MAIL  THIS  COUPON. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  8S0  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 


Dear  Editor  &  Publisher: 

Please  start  my  subscription  now,  addressed  to: 

Name . . 


.State. 


.Zip. 


Address . 

City . 

Company . 

Nature  of  Business . 

□  Remittance  enclosed 

$6.50  a  year,  U.S.  and  Canada — All  other  countries,  $10  a  year. 


Dobell  Is  Editor 
Of  Book  World 

Byron  Dobell,  who  has  been 
managing  editor  of  Esquire 
magazine  for  the  past  four 
years,  has  been  appointed  editor 
of  Hook  World,  the  new  literary 
supplement  for  newspapers  to 
b  ‘  published  jointly  by  the  Clii- 
rayo  Tribune  and  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Host. 

Book  World  is  a  successor  to 
Hooks  Today,  distributed  by  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  and  Hook 
Week,  distributed  by  the  Wash- 
ingion  Post,  and  both  are  to  be 
incorporated  in  the  new  literary 
supplement. 

DoUdl’s  appointment  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  J.  Howard  Wood, 
chairman  of  the  Tribune  Com¬ 
pany,  and  Mrs.  Katharine 
Giaham,  president  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  Company. 

I'he  first  issue  of  Book  World 
will  l)e  published  for  distribution 
on  Sunday,  Sept.  10.  Editorial 
and  business  offices  will  be  in 
New  York. 

Before  joining  Esquire,  Do¬ 
bell  served  as  a  senior  editor 
with  'Fime-Life  Books,  and  as  a 
feature  editor  of  This  Week 
magazine. 

X  native  New  Yorker,  he  is  a 
graduate  of  Columbia  Univers¬ 
ity,  where  he  studied  English 
and  European  literature. 

9  on  Editorial  StalT 

Joining  Dobell  are  nine  edito- 
lial  staffers,  some  formerly  on 
the  staff  of  Book  Week,  others 
from  the  book  review  staff  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune. 

Associate  editors  Belle  Rosen¬ 
baum,  Phyllis  Larkin  and  Eve 
Auchincloss  come  from  Book 
Week.  Polly  Goodwin  will  be  edi¬ 
tor  of  children’s  books;  Clarence 
Peterson  will  be  editor  of  paper¬ 
backs.  Both  are  Tribune  staffers. 

Geoffrey  Wolff,  book  editor  of 
the  Washington  Post,  and  Robert 
Cromie,  the  Tribune’s  book  edi¬ 
tor,  both  will  be  contributing 
editors  of  Book  World. 

Designer  of  Book  World  will 
lie  Gil  Eisner,  formerly  art  di¬ 
rector  of  Book  Week. 

The  new  supplement  will  be 
distributed  with  the  Sunday  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  and 
the  Washington  Post  and  will 
have  an  initial  circulation  of 
more  than  1,750,000  copies.  It 
will  l)e  a  rotogravure  magazine. 
• 

MacManus  to  NR&A 

Denver,  Colo. 

Don  Mac  Manus,  formerly  with 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Ford 
Dealers  Association,  has  joined 
Nelson  Roberts  &  Associates 
here.  He  succeeds  Terry  Fiedler, 
who  resigned. 


Southam  Reports 
Business  Pickup 
In  Second  Quarter 

Toronto 

“Increased  momentum”  in  the 
second  quarter  gave  “satisfac¬ 
tory”  results  in  operations  of 
Southam  Press  Limited  for  six 
months  ending  June  30,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  report  distributed  to 
stockholders. 

The  company’s  eight  daily 
newspapers  and  two  business 
papers,  which  account  for  the 
largest  share  of  income,  pro¬ 
vided  revenue  of  $11.6  million 
in  the  three  months  ended  June 
30.  For  the  half-year  the  figure 
was  $21.7  million. 

Printing  and  magazines 
brought  the  company’s  total 
revenue  for  six  months  to  $37.8 
million.  In  the  second  quarter 
total  revenue  was  $20.5  million. 

“Operating  costs  in  the  second 
half,”  the  report  noted,  “will 
increase  significantly  because  of 
rising  material  prices  and 
higher  wages.” 

Net  income  for  six  months 
was  $3.6  million,  equivalent  to 
$1.22  per  share,  as  compared 
with  $3.1  million  and  $1.05  per 
share  in  1966. 

Ohio  U.  Sets  Record 
With  130  J-Degrees 

Athens,  Ohio 

The  Ohio  University  School  of 
Journalism  will  set  a  new  record, 
Aug.  26,  for  number  of  degrees 
granted  in  one  year.  Including 
the  30  who  have  applied  for 
graduation  at  the  August  com¬ 
mencement,  the  total  for  the 
year,  1967,  will  be  130.  Of  these 
applicants,  20  are  candidates  for 
the  BSJ  and  10  for  the  Master’s 
degree. 

Dr.  L.  J.  Hortin,  director  of 
the  School  of  Journalism,  is  re¬ 
turning  Sept.  1  to  Murray,  Ky., 
where  he  will  be  chairman  of  the 
journalism  depar  ment  at  Mur¬ 
ray  State  Univen  ity.  On  Sept.  1, 
he  w’ill  have  completed  two  dec¬ 
ades  of  journalism  at  Ohio  Uni¬ 
versity.  In  this  time,  the  Ohio 
Journalism  faculty  has  grown 
from  four  to  approximately  16 
in  number.  The  School  has  a 
total  enrollment  of  over  700 
students. 

The  18  Master’s  degrees  to  be 
granted  in  journalism  this  year 
represent  the  largest  number 
of  advanced  journalism  degrees 
ever  granted  at  Ohio  University. 

“Plans  are  practically  com¬ 
pleted  for  offering  the  Ph.  D.,” 
Dr.  Hortin  announced.  “We  hope 
the  Ph.  D.  program  will  be  avail¬ 
able  for  our  journalists  within  a 
year.” 
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What’s  the  value 
of  a  Byline? 


Years  of  a  man’s  professional  life  can  pass  before  he  rates 
a  byline. 

Some  never  make  it. 

Those  that  do  can  usually  be  depended  on  to  deliver 
their  story  with  the  integrity  and  skill  befitting  their  byline. 

We  make  medicines  for  doctors  to  prescribe.  And,  we  make 
them  with  integrity  and  skill. 

Whether  life-saving  or  not,  we  feel  they  demand  that  we 
put  ourselves  on  the  line-and  we  do. 


For  a  free  copy  of  What’s  Behind  a  Drug  Name,  write  to  the  Public  Relations  Department, 


LEDERLE  LABORATORIES 

A  Division  of  American  Cyanamid  Company,  Pearl  River,  New  York 


UPl  reports  on  “the  nation's  greatest  i  d 


WHAT  THE  TUCSON  DAILY  CITIZEN 
SAID  ON  ITS  FRONT  PAGE: 


EDITORIAL 


^Must’  Reading 
— 15  Minutes 


The  Tucson  Daily  Citizen  is  doing  something  today 
it  has  seldom,  if  ever,  done.  It  is  devoting  half  of  the 
front  page  to  one  article  —  and  all  of  page  23  for  contin¬ 
uation  of  the  same  article. 


If  the  Vietnam  War  were  to  end  suddenly  today,  we 
would  hardly  print  more  about  it  in  one  edition.  The 
subject  of  the  article  in  adjoining  columns  is  not  war  — 
but  revolution.  The  revolution  is  not  in  some  distant 
place;  it  is  here  within  the  United  States  of  Amer- 


The  report  on  America’s  revolution  is  being  given  so 
much  prominence  and  so  much  space  because  it  is  just 
that  significant. 


For  weeks  now,  news  of  lawlessness  and  rioting,  of 
looting  and  shooting  has  come  in  ghastly,  shocking  suc¬ 
cession  from  one  after  another  stricken  American  city. 
That  news  cannot  be  dismissed  as  a  manifestation  of  the 
“long,  hot  summer.”  It  is  symptomatic  of  much  deeper 
ills  which  challenge  our  abilities  simply  to  understand, 
and  which  will  tax  our  genius  and  our  patience  even  to 
begin  to  solve. 


If  anyone  was  qualified  to  do  this  summation  of  the 
revolution  within,  and  to  do  it  as  dispassionately  as  an 
x-ray  technician,  it  was  United  Press  International  writ¬ 
er  Louis  Cassels.  Mr.  Cassels  has  earned  the  highest 
credentials  both  as  an  objective  reporter  and  as  an 
interpretive  writer. 


Reading  time  of  the  full  report  is  15  minutes.  In  that 
brief  time.  Citizen  readers  will  gain  new  perspective  on 
the  full  dimensions  of  America’s  internal  problem.  We 
urge  it  as  “must”  reading  for  everyone. 


problem  since  the  Civil  War." 


THE  NEGRO  IN  REVOLT;  WHAT  NOW? 

By  Louis  Cassels 
United  Press  International 

The  black  uprising  in  America's  cities  is  far  more  extensive  and 
far  more  serious  than  most  white  people  like  to  believe. 

It  is  not  a  passing  phenomenon,  stirred  by  "outside  agitators." 

It  is  not  a  mere  outburst  of  hooliganism  by  a  "small  minority  of 
lawless  people." 

It  is  not  a  new  phase  of  the  civil  rights  movement— although  it  may 
disrupt  indefinitely  that  attempt  to  gain  equality  for  Negroes  by  non¬ 
violent  means. 

What,  then,  is  going  on? 

And  what  can  be  done  to  wipe  out  the  root  cause? 

The  answer  to  the  first  question  is  so  obvious  that  it  can  be  missed 
only  by  those  who  dislike  or  fear  reality.  As  to  the  second,  there  is  a 
solution.  But  it  is  going  to  require  something  more  in  the  nature  of  a 
crusade  than  a  program.  And  the  cost  is  going  to  be  enormous  even  for 
a  nation  accustomed  to  thinking  in  terms  of  billions. 

The  cost  of  not  doing  it  could  be  greater  still. 

After  visiting  riot  areas  in  Detroit,  Newark,  Rochester,  Toledo, 
Harlem  and  other  cities  and  talking  to  hundreds  of  Negroes,  public 
officials,  social  scientists  and  law  enforcement  officers,  I  am  convinced 
that  we  were  all  hasty  in  the  earlier  1960s  in  describing  as  a  revolution 
the  Negro's  struggle  for  equal  rights  before  the  law.  This  is  the  revolu¬ 
tion.  That  was  just  a  preliminary. 

I  know  revolution  is  a  shocking  and  ugly  word.  I  use  it  deliber¬ 
ately.  Nq^^^ser  term  seems  adc^ate  to  av\yken  wfuj^*''>\merica  to  the 
'craYi>^^  ^\pres{>>'‘'Nnsis.  TK  ^s^Jer  s\y 


On  August  9,  DPI  newspapers  across  the  country 
gave  top  display  to  a  special  4,600-word  report 
by  Louis  Cassels  on  the  Negro  revolt  in  America’s 
cities. 

Cassels,  a  senior  editor  on  UPl’s  Washington 
staff,  traveled  2,000  miles  in  visiting  such  north¬ 
ern  cities  as  Detroit,  New  York,  Newark,  Toledo 
and  Rochester  to  assess  the  racial  disorders 
that  swept  the  nation  in  the  summer  of  1967. 

His  assignment  was  to  go  wherever  he  felt  it 
necessary  to  go  and  to  talk  with  whomever  he 
felt  it  necessary  to  talk,  to  take  the  measure  of 
the  problem,  and  to  answer,  as  best  he  could, 
the  question:  What  must  be  done  to  wipe  out 
the  root  causes  of  this  turmoil? 

The  Cassels  article  was  in  many  respects  a 
journalistic  departure  for  a  news  service.  It  not 
only  reported,  but  expressed  personal  opinion 


and  engaged  in  urgent  advocacy. 

‘‘Cassels’  views,  however  controversial,  can 
only  be  a  positive  contribution  to  the  debate 
that  is  necessary  to  help  the  nation  through  its 
greatest  domestic  problem  since  the  Civil  War,” 
said  Roger  Tatarian,  UPl  editor. 

The  editorial  from  the  Tucson  Daily  Citizen 
reproduced  on  the  adjoining  page  is  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  attention  paid  this  article  by  news¬ 
papers  from  coast  to  coast. 

UPl  is  proud  to  have  assisted  its  subscriber 
newspapers  in  presenting  to  their  readers  this 
probing  study  of  a  vital  issue. 

Reprints  of  the  entire  report  are  available  on 
request  to  Kenneth  Smith,  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional.  220  East  42nd  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 
10017. 


27  Students 

(Continued  from  puye  17) 


liy  applicants.  The  numl)er  ac¬ 
cepted  runs  between  25  and  30 
for  all  departments. 

“We  budgeted  for  15  news 
interns  this  summer,”  says  Hai- 
man,  “but  we  got  so  many  fine 
applicants,  we  took  21.” 

The  interns  work  the  same 
five-day,  40-hour  week  as  regular 
news  staffers.  They  are  paid  $75 
to  $100  per  week,  depending  on 
their  year  in  college,  year  in  the 
piogram  and  other  experience. 

At  the  end  of  the  summer, 
they  may  apply  for  Poynter 
Fund  Scholarships  which  are 
awarded  for  ability  and  commit¬ 
ment  to  journalism  as  a  career. 
Editors  and  training  piogram 
supervisors  rate  all  the  interns 
on  their  summer  i)erformance. 

Scholarship  recipients  are  not 
obligated  to  return  the  next 
year,  but  most  of  them  do. 


Two  of  the  news-editorial  summer  interns  at  the  St.  Petersburg  Times 
discuss  that  morning's  front  page  in  preparation  for  an  afternoon 
seminar  on  typography  with  the  news  editor  who  dummied  the  page. 
Marc  Rosenbaum  (left)  Is  a  sophomore  at  Colgate  University.  James 
Glassman  Is  a  junior  at  Harvard  University. 


Typos  Are  Killing  Us 


Bv  Wvlie  Smith 


“Typos  are  killing  us!”  with  proofs  and  the  operators  real  errors  keep  slipping  by.  In-  niignT  d®  "ise  to  leave  to  profes- 

Sound  familiar?  It  should,  are  hurrying.  Here’s  a  fine  new  deed,  many  genuine  errors  are  sors.  Such  questions  as  whether 

Newspaper  editors  and  pub-  chance  for  errors.  caused  by  needless  changes.  And  certain  compound  subjects  or  the 

Ushers  across  the  land  are  When  corrections  for  a  galley  no  one  seems  to  know  quite  what  pronoun  “none”  require  singular 

growling  over  escalating  typo-  proof  are  finished,  they  are  to  do  about  it.  It  isn’t  easy  to  plural  verbs,  can  lead  to  no 
graphical  errors.  Automation,  plopped  down  on  top  of  that  cope  with  over-diligence.  end  of  costly,  time-consuming 

they  complain,  is  supposed  to  proof,  and  several  galleys  Perhaps  it’s  time  for  a  cam-  trouble. 

speed  production.  .And  it  does —  usually  accumulate  before  an  ap-  paign  aimed  at  convincing  ,  If  it  sounds  OK  and  the  mean- 
unless  you  count  all  of  the  cor-  prentice-printer  comes  by  to  proofreaders  that  there  are  de-  ing  is  clear,  leave  it ! 
rection  time.  collect  them.  Sometimes  they  get  grees  of  evil,  .And  surely  one  of  Word  Divisions 

Naturally,  a  radical  change-  shuffled — another  chance  for  the  blackest  evils  of  proofread- 

over  in  production  methods  error.  ing  is  marking  by  whim,  rather  Style,  too,  must  be  handled 

brings  personnel  adjustment  When  an  apprentice  picks  than  necessity.  gingerly.  The  stylebook  may  call 

problems.  Additional  steps  are  them  up  he  hurries  about  in  The  most  important  part  of  a  for  no  space  between  initials, 
required,  each  offering  chances  search  of  the  stories,  usually  in  proofreader’s  work  is  seeing  to  U.S.,  U.N,,  D.C.,  etc.  But  if 
for  slip-ups.  During  the  time  page  forms  by  the  time  correc-  it  that  the  story  he  reads  makes  space  is  put  in,  has  it  changed 

people  and  equipment  are  break-  tions  are  made.  He  locates  what  sense.  Probably  nothing  infuri-  the  message?  “Three-room 

ing  in,  bad  proofs  simply  must  seems  to  be  the  story,  reads  the  ates  a  newspaper  reader  so  com-  apartment”  always  takes  a  hy- 
be  expected  and  tolerated.  In  first  word  or  two  of  each  line  pletely  as  an  interesting  story  phen.  But  if  the  hyphen  is  left 
effect  the  newspaper  is  being  until  he  thinks  he’s  found  the  that  trails  off  into  gibberish.  He  out,  has  the  line’s  ability  to  in- 
produced  by  apprentices.  Hap-  right  one,  pulls  out  the  offending  may  toss  the  paper  aside  in  a  fit  form  been  injured? 
pily,  newspapers  find  that  time  line  and  inserts  the  new  one.  of  rage,  or  he  may  try  to  dope  Computers  sometimes  do  odd 

and  experience  iron  out  most  And  sometimes  he  gets  the  right  out  the  story.  Researchers  be-  things  to  words  that  must  be 

problems  with  equipment  and  line  in  the  right  place.  lieve  the  average  reader  spends  divided  at  the  end  of  a  line, 

people  w'ho  run  it.  But  the  typos  .  less  than  half  an  hour  a  day  Almost  no  one  but  proofreaders 

linger  on.  Harried  and  Hurried  with  the  paper.  If  he  spends  considers  this  important  but  the 

.  „  Sound  slipshod?  It  certainly  most  of  that  time  on  a  single  (Continued  on  page  38) 

The  Correcling  Process 

There’s  something  paradoxical  Time  is  running  short,  there’s  a 
about  typos  in  an  automated  mountain  of  proofs  to  handle 
newspaper,  however.  As  the  old  and  more  pouring  out  of  proof- 
man  said  of  his  troubles,  many  room  and  newsroom.  The  harried 
of  them  never  happened.  apprentice  can  do  nothing  but 

Any  newsman  w'ho  isn’t  hurry  a  little  faster  and  perhaps 
familiar  with  the  correcting  make  more  errors.  But  there  IS 
process  owes  it  to  his  paper  to  something  newsroom  and  proof- 
visit  the  composing  room  and  see  room  proofreaders  can  do.  They 
for  himself  what  takes  place,  can  quit  quibbling.  They  can 
He’ll  find  that  marked  proofs  mark  only  those  errors  that 
are  handed  to  “ring  men”  (oper-  MUST  be  changed, 
ators  of  type-casting  or  tape-  The  plain  fact  is,  there’s  so 
perforating  machines  assigned  much  hair-splitting  over  trifles, 
to  set  corrections).  These  ma-  however  sacrosanct  to  old-school 
chines  usually  are  stacked  high  newsmen  and  proofreaders,  that 


SEVEN  STEPS  TO  FEWER  TYPOS 

1.  Face  up  to  the  fact  that  many  unnecessary  corrections 
are  being  marked. 

2.  See  that  everyone  who  reads  proof  understands  the  steps 
involved  in  corrections. 

3.  Begin  an  educational  campaign  to  promote  “practical” 
proofreading, 

4.  As  part  of  the  program,  turn  public  relations  talent  toward 
building  employe  pride  in  the  paper. 

5.  Set  up  permanent  communications  channels  between  de¬ 
partments. 

6.  Make  sure  composing  room  foreman  or  superintendent  is 
converted  to  “practical”  proofreading. 

7.  Revise  or  add  section  to  style  book  covering  new  proof¬ 
reading  policies. 
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Hpw  con  Anocondoialce  out  ore 
by  dropping  it  down 


At  this  point,  ore  handling  costs 
hove  been  cut  90%.  Another  marginal 
copper  ore  body  has  become  a 
producing  open-pit  mine.  And  a 
substantial  addition  has  been  made  to 
the  world's  copper  reserves.  It's  another 
example  of  how  Anaconda  is  constantly 
advancing  the  skills  and  sciences 
involved  in  obtaining  vitally  needed 
metals  from  the  earth.  The  Anaconda 
Company,  25  Broadway,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10004.  67103 


By  usual  practice,  huge 
ore  trucks  would  roar  up 
ramps  out  of  the  pit, 
struggle  over  several 
miles  of  winding  road  to 
the  crusher  plant.  Slow, 
expensive  haulage— too 
costly  for  ore  that 
averages  only  15  pounds 
of  copper  per  ton. 


So  here  at  Cananea, 
Sonora,  Mexico, 
Anaconda  came  up  with 
a  new  idea.  Put  gravity 
to  work  at  the  start. 
Loaded  ore  trucks  run 
only  inside  the  pit,  mainly 
downhill,  to  dump  their 
loads  down  this 
500-foot  shaft. 


Then  a  mile-long 
conveyer  system,  partly 
underground  and  partly  on 
the  surface,  speeds  the  ore 
to  the  start  of  the  ore 
processing  line. 


Here,  under  the  ore  body, 
a  crusher  reduces  ore  chunks 
to  a  size  that  can  be  handled  on 
a  conveyer. 


I 


Typos 

{^Continued  from  pitye  ;!(5) 


startling  fact  is  that  MOST  of 
the  marks  from  some  proof¬ 
rooms  are  corrections  of  word 
divisions. 

Some  editors  say  flatly  they 
wish  the  composing  room  would 
forget  about  syllabication.  They 
feel  a  newspaper’s  clarity  and 
readability  rarely  are  affected, 
no  matter  how  words  are 
divided.  Certainly,  they  say,  the 
flood  of  proofreaders’  marks  on 
word  divisions  should  come  to  a 
sudden  halt. 

Corrected  syllabications  are 
not  simple  one-line  corrections. 
They  always  involve  at  least  two 
lines  and  often  an  entire  para¬ 
graph  must  lie  reset,  with  the 
chance  of  new  errors  in  each 
new  line.  All  because  a  proof¬ 
reader  didn’t  like  where  the  com¬ 
puter  put  a  hyphen.  It’s  these 
needless  marks,  not  typos,  that 
are  “killing  us.’’ 

Of  course  it  would  be  nice  to 
produce  a  paper  free  of  all 
flaws,  grammatical,  style,  com¬ 
position  or  other.  But  a  daily 
paper  is  not  a  textbook.  It’s 
printed  for  people  who  read  on 
the  run.  It’s  competing  with  tv, 
radio  and  a  whole  battery  of 
other  printed  media.  Unless  it 
hits  the  street  before  the  news 
turns  to  history,  forget  it. 

There  are  basic  causes  for  the 
hard-to-break  habits  of  old- 
school  newsmen  and  proof¬ 
readers.  They  learned  hard-and- 
fast  rules  and  learned  them  well. 
They’re  good  rules  to  know  and 
to  follow  when  writing  stories  or 
setting  type.  This  is  the  place  to 
take  special  pains  and  get  it 
right.  But  in  this  practical  age, 
once  type  is  set,  proofreaders 
must  bend  a  little  or  something 
may  break. 

One  big  stumbling  block  is 
lack  of  pride  in  the  present  prod¬ 
uct.  Many  old  timers,  both  news¬ 
men  and  printers,  are  openly 
contemptuous  of  modern  news¬ 
papers.  A  favorite  expression  is, 
“Old  So-and-so  would  whirl  in 
his  grave  if  he  could  see  what 
gets  into  this  paper.’’  So  they 
keep  trying  to  get  out  a  paper 
that  old  So-and-so  could  appre¬ 
ciate. 

New  Sounds  for  Pride 

To  these  people  and  younger 
ones  they  may  influence  it  should 
be  emphatically  pointed  out  that 
today’s  newspaper  offers  plenty 
of  solid  ground  for  pride.  The 
modern  newspaper  gets  out  edi¬ 
tions  in  hours  that  old  So-and- 
so’s  generation  could  not  have 
managed  in  weeks.  Certainly 
there  are  errors.  But  there  also 
are  bold  approaches,  new  ideas 
and  new  methods,  undreamed  of 
by  old  So-and-so.  Equipment 


will  be  perfected,  production 
will  continue  to  increase  and  er¬ 
rors  will  be  licked.  Meantime, 
this  is  a  pioneering  era.  There’s 
every  reason  to  feel  pride  and 
excitement  in  being  a  part  of  it. 
A  bit  of  inter-office  public  rela¬ 
tions  to  put  this  idea  across 
would  seem  indicated. 

But  communicating  is  another 
major  problem.  In  an  industry 
totally  devoted  to  quick,  clear, 
complete  communications,  why 
should  walls  of  silence  stand  be¬ 
tween  departments?  For  in¬ 
stance,  questions  of  style  not 
specifically  covered  in  the  style- 
book,  often  are  batted  back  and 
forth;  marked  “up”  in  the  com¬ 
posing  room,  “down”  in  the 
newsroom.  Many  composing 
rooms  actually  don’t  know  what 
printing  problems  their  editors 
would  like  to  see  improved. 
Similarly,  the  newsroom  may  for 
years  cause  the  composing  room 
troubles  that  a  simple  exchange 
of  information  could  straighten 
out. 

The  I..ogical  Link 

The  logical  link  between  com¬ 
posing  room  proofreaders  and 
their  counterparts  in  the  news¬ 
room  is  the  composing  room 
foreman  or  superintendent.  He 
has  direct  contact  with  both  and 
he  can  call  a  small  conference 
at  any  time.  He  should,  however, 
let  the  troops  in  on  decisions.  It 
does  no  good  for  editors  and 
composing  room  brass  to  agree 
on  a  new  style,  then  keep  it 
secret.  Elementary?  True,  but 
the  problem  arises,  often. 

( Incidentally,  converting  the 
foreman  to  “practical”  proof¬ 
reading  may  turn  out  to  be  quite 
a  project.  He,  too,  often  has  the 
old-school  view  and  he  may  have 
little  heart  for  any  program  that 
treats  that  view  lightly.) 


In  preparing  memos  or  direc¬ 
tives  the  newsroom  can  be  of 
great  help.  The  foreman  has 
plenty  of  headaches,  without 
trying  to  write  complicated 
directives. 

Perhaps  a  revision  or  an 
addendum  to  the  stylebook  would 
l)e  the  most  effective  way  to  in¬ 
troduce  “practical”  proofread¬ 
ing.  Most  stylebooks  were  put 
together  before  automation. 
They  are  concerned  with  com¬ 
posing  the  best  possible  paper. 
And  that,  of  course,  must  always 
be  the  aim.  But  now  they  should 
stress  too,  that  once  words  are 
in  type  they  must  be  left  alone 
unless  the  message  is  not  clear. 

Everyone  who  reads  proof  on 
a  daily  paper  —  newsman, 
printer,  or  professional  proof¬ 
reader — should  have  dinned  into 
his  mind  that  every  needless 
mark  costs  money  and  delays  the 
paper.  Perhaps  he  should  stand 
facing  the  masthead  each  morn¬ 
ing,  hand  over  heart,  and  recite: 

“I  will  not  use  my  pencil  to 
stab  holes  in  my  paper’s  produc¬ 
tion  records.” 

• 

UPI  Sports  Editor 

San  Francisco 

Scott  Baillie  has  been  named 
Pacific  division  sports  editor  of 
United  Press  International  by 
Richard  A.  Litfin,  division  man¬ 
ager.  Baillie,  49,  has  been  on  the 
UPI  sports  staff  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  for  15  years.  At  Stanford 
University  he  was  a  member  of 
the  boxing  team.  After  service 
with  the  Army  Air  Corps  in 
World  War  II,  he  joined  the 
sports  desk  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  in  1946.  Later  he 
joined  the  UPI  sports  staff  in 
New  York  and  was  managing 
editor  of  the  Bennington  (Vt.) 
Banner  before  rejoining  UPI. 


Aiken  Critical 
Of  Objectivity 

Ft.  Benjamin  Harriso.v,  ind. 

The  concept  of  objective  re¬ 
porting  was  seriously  challenged 
here  (.4ug.  1)  by  Scott  Aiken, 
foreign  news  analyst  of  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

.Appearing  at  the  Defense  In¬ 
formation  School  in  a  guest  lec¬ 
ture  series,  Aiken  called  objec¬ 
tivity  “a  worshipped  idol  of 
American  journalism,”  and  de¬ 
clared  that  “objectivity  can’t  be 
obtained  unless  the  individual  is 
taken  completely  out  of  the 
story.” 

European  newspapers  also  re¬ 
flect  subjective  reporting,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Aiken.  “They  do  not 
make  a  distinction  between  news 
and  editorial  material,”  he  said. 
“Instead,  European  reporters 
project  themselves  into  their 
columns.” 

He  likened  the  European  news 
story  to  a  sculpture,  saying,  “it 
gives  the  big  picture,  the  story 
as  a  whole.”  The  American 
press,  on  the  other  hand,  “breaks 
up  the  sculpture  into  pebbles.” 
To  Europeans  the  .Umerican 
press  is  preoccupied  with  details, 
“too  fact-oriented.” 

Aiken  urged  the  journalist 
and  broadcast  studentS  to  be 
wary  of  the  European  newsmen 
who  are  challenging  .America’s 
commitment  in  Vietnam. 

Before  joining  the  Enquirer  in 
his  present  capacity,  Aiken 
worked  for  five  years  with  Radio 
Free  Europe  as  a  news  editor 
at  the  Munich  Headquarters; 
foreign  correspondent  for  the 
Common  Market  in  Brussels  and 
as  chief  of  the  Scandinavian  bu¬ 
reau  covering  Sweden,  Denmark, 
Finland  and  Norway. 


WHAT'S  THE  WORD?— G.  P.  (Gu$)  Winkler,  author- 
ity  on  newswriting  and  typographical  style  who  is 
retiring  from  the  Associated  Press  after  40  years  of 
service,  stands  before  a  dictionary  giving  a  final  lec¬ 


ture  to  colleagues.  In  his  audience  are  General  News 
Editor  Samuel  G.  Blackman,  Managing  Editor  Rene 
Cappon  and  General  Manager  Wes  Gallagher.  For  15 
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Does  your  newspaper  have  a  color  story? 

Do  you  print  color  well?  Are  your  color 
advertisers  getting  results?  Is  your  color 
linage  something  to  boast  about?  Have  you 
won  awards  for  creativity,  or  repro  excellence? 

If  increased  color  linage  is  part  of 
your  newspaper’s  success  story,  or  if  you  have 
something  to  contribute  to  the  growth  of 
newspaper  color  .  .  .  the  place  to  tell 
newspaper  and  advertising  people  with  a 
real  interest  in  newspaper  color  advertising 
is  in  the  advertising  pages  of 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
COLOR  AWARDS  ISSUE 

Published  September  30, 1967 

Deadline  for  space  reservations:  September  14 
Deadline  for  copy  or  plates:  September  21 

Advertising  rates:  Page,  $655;  half-page,  $380;  quarter- 
page,  $225;  eighth-page,  $135;  one-sixteenth  page, 

$83.  AAAA  standard  colors,  $148  extra  per  page.  One 
page,  four-color  process:  $1,099.  Two-page  spread: 
$1,904.  Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Reserve  your  space  today! 
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Suffolk  Sun  IName8 
Promotion  Director 

Elliott  Eakin  will  become  pro¬ 
motion  director  of  the  Suffolk 
Sun  on  Aug.  21,  Gardner  Cowles 
III,  publisher  announced  this 
week. 

Eakin  has  been  promotion  di¬ 
rector  of  the  \'eu'  York  Post  for 
the  past  four  years  and  before 
that  was  advertising  promotion 
manager  of  the  Xeu'  York 
World-Telegram  and  Sun.  He 
has  also  lieen  manager  of  TV 
Spot  Sales  Promotion  for  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company 
and  promotion  manager  of  Sales 
Management  magazine. 

Raymond  Foster  will  continue 
as  promotion  manager  at  the 
Sun. 

Daniel  L.  Lionel,  former  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  Post, 
recently  moved  to  the  Cowles 
paper  on  Long  Island  in  a 
similar  capacity. 

«  «  * 

William  B.  Bellamy — pro¬ 
moted  to  managing  editor  of  the 
San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Light,  suc¬ 
ceeding  N.  Dwight  Allison, 
who  retired. 

♦  «  ♦ 

Bill  F.  Bentley,  business 
manager  and  president  of  Law- 
ton  Publishing  Co. — named  to 
additional  position  of  editor- 
publisher  of  the  Lawton  Consti¬ 
tution  and  Pre-ss,  succeeding 
Ned  Shepler,  who  died  recently. 
♦  *  * 

V.  Do.n  Rebholz  —  from 
Documentation  Inc.  to  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times  and 
Evening  Independent  as  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  general  manager. 

*  *  ♦ 

Roy  Fosti:r  Jr.,  a  former 
Doylestown  (Pa.)  Intelligencer 
reporter — named  assistant  direc¬ 
tor  of  public  information  at 
Lehigh  University. 

*  «  « 

Larry  Rubin  resigned  as  a 
reporter  on  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin  suburban  edition,  to 
join  the  City  of  Philadelphia 
Representatives’  Office  as  a  pub¬ 
lic  information  officer. 

*  *  * 

SYL\'E.STra  Feil — from  the 
Wenatchee  (Wash.)  Daily 
World  to  the  .Anchorage  (Alas¬ 
ka)  Times  as  circulation  man¬ 
ager. 

*  ♦  « 

James  E.  Mays — from  the 
Sorfolk  (Va.)  Virginian-Pilot 
and  Ledger-Star  to  WTAR 
Radio-Tv  Corp.  as  director  of 
public  affairs  and  news. 

*  *  * 

Charles  W.  Shrout,  former 
news  editor  of  the  Annapolis 
(Md.)  Capital-Gazette — named 
editor  of  the  Upper  Main  Line 
Xetvs  at  Paoli,  Pa. 

*  *  * 

Hi'gh  R.  Miralles — named 
advertising  manager  of  the 
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news-people 


HELEN  DUDMAN  has  been  made 
executive  editor  of  the  Women's 
Department  of  the  Washington 
Post.  She  joined  the  Post  in  1966 
as  an  assistant  women's  editor 
after  public  relations  work  for  the 
Washington  National  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Her  husband,  Richard, 
is  a  Washington  correspondent  for 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

l''pper  Main  Line  Xews  at  Paoli, 
Pa. ;  formerly  with  Gimbel’s  and 
a  Philadelphia  photo  firm. 

*  *  a 

John  Wellenkotter,  tech¬ 
nical  writer  in  the  aerospace  in¬ 
dustry — named  news  editor  of 
the  Oelwein  (Iowa)  Daily 
Register. 

*  *  * 

Steve  Emerine,  reporter  and 
former  assistant  city  editor  of 
the  Tucson  (Ariz.)  Daily  Citi¬ 
zen,  has  been  named  an  assist¬ 
ant  professor  of  Journalism  at 
the  University  of  Arizona. 

*  a  * 

Richard  Cady,  former  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor  at  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  (Ind.)  Star,  and  John 
Peterson,  former  sports  writer 
for  the  Dayton  (Ohio)  News — 
now  general  assignment  re¬ 
porters  with  the  Detroit  Netvs. 
a  a  a 

Nick  Nichols,  former  Cali¬ 
fornia  newsman,  has  replaced 
Mary  Ann  Campbell,  who  re¬ 
signed  to  return  to  school,  as 
news  editor  of  the  Ontario 
(Ore.)  .‘\rgu.s-Ohserver. 

a  a  a 

Wendell  Keene,  formerly 
with  Pittsburg  (Calif.)  Post- 
Dispatch  and  the  Concord 
(Calif.)  Daily  Transcript,  has 

joined  the  Klamath  Falls  (Ore.) 
Herald  &  News  as  general  re¬ 
porter. 

a  a  a 

Fred  Heldt,  publisher  of 

semi-weekly  Garden  Island 
newspaper  at  Lihue,  Kauai, 
Hawaii,  resigned  to  return  to 
Wyoming. 


25  at  Seminar 
On  Ethical  Issues 

Atlanta 

The  first  in  a  fall  series  of 
four  seminars  under  the  South¬ 
ern  Regional  Education  Board 
Journalism  Project  will  be  held 
at  Vanderbilt  University,  .\ug. 
27-Sept.  1,  on  the  subject, 
“Ethical  Issues  in  .American 
Life.”  Twenty-five  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  news  media  in  South¬ 
ern  states  have  been  selected  to 
attend.  They  are: 

Garner  V.  .A.llen,  Stuttgart 
(.Ark.)  Daily  Leader; 

Ray  E.  Bailey  Jr.,  Luling 
(Texas)  Newsboy; 

Richard  C.  Bayer,  Norfolk 
(Va.)  Ledger-Star; 

Roy  Blount  Jr.,  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Journal; 

Mrs.  Nell  Jean  Boggs,  Tulsa 
(Okla.)  Tribune; 

James  Chisum,  Birmingham 
(.Ala.)  News; 

Clifton  J.  Cormier,  Gaines¬ 
ville  (Fla.)  Sun; 

Richard  H.  Creed,  H'insfon- 
Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal; 

Joseph  B.  Camming  Jr.,  News¬ 
week,  .Atlanta  Bureau; 

AI.  Hollis  Curl,  Choctaw  Ad¬ 
vocate,  Butler,  .Ala.; 

Barney  DuBois,  Memphis 
( Tenn. )  Com  me  rcia  I- A  ppea  I ; 

E.  Paul  English,  United  Press 
International,  Oklahoma  City; 

Tom  Faison,  Charlotte  (N.C!.) 
Observer; 

Alike  Flanagan,  Tulsa  (Okla.) 
World; 

Robert  Gentry,  Sabine  Index, 

Many,  La.; 

Tom  Greene,  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Journal; 

Dennis  Hoover,  Dallas 
(Texas)  Morning  News; 

Frank  L.  Lewis,  Union 
Springs  (.Ala.)  Herald; 

Walter  Alassey,  Montgomery 
(.Ala.)  .Advertiser; 

James  .A.  Rogers,  Florence 
(S.  C.)  Morning  News; 

James  W.  Seymore  Jr.,  Rich¬ 
mond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch; 

Pete  Shiras,  Baxter  Bulletin, 
Alountain  Home,  Ark.; 

Albert  P.  Smith,  Russellville 
(Ky.)  News-Democrat; 

James  D.  Squires,  Nashville 
Tennessean; 

Jonathan  Yardley,  Greensboro 
(N.  C.)  Daily  News. 

The  seminar  at  Vanderbilt 
will  l)e  followed  by  one  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina, 
Sept.  10-15,  on  “The  Adminis¬ 
tration  of  Justice.”  Oak  Ridge 
.Associated  Universities  will 
sponsor  a  seminar  on  “The 
Nuclear  Revolution,”  Oct.  22-26. 
The  fall  series  will  end  at  the 


AILEEN  SNODDY  of  Newspaper 

Enterprise  Association  won  a  trip 

to  Martinique  at  the  Oneida 

Silversmiths  press  party  introduc¬ 
ing  the  a  new  pattern  in  the  com¬ 
pany's  Heirloom  Sterling. 

University  of  Georgia  with  a 
seminar  on  “The  Visual  .Arts” 
Nov.  12-17. 

*  *  * 

Robert  B.  Hewett,  corre¬ 
spondent  for  Associated  Press 
and  Cowles  Newspapers,  has 
been  appointed  associate  direc¬ 
tor  of  public  affairs  for  the 
East-West  Center  in  Honolulu. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Marilyn  Kali,  formerly 
of  Pasadena  (Calif.)  Star- 
Neu's,  to  Honolulu  .Advertiser  ^ 
women’s  department. 

Kt  «  * 

John  AIahacek,  reporter  for 
the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knicker¬ 
bocker  Neu's  —  to  the  Rochester 
(N.  Y.)  Times-Union. 

«  *  * 

John  Bart,  reporter  for  the 
Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker 
News  —  to  the  Middletown 
(Conn.)  Press. 

«  *  * 

Robert  Heinson  has  been 
named  operations  manager  of 
the  Monrovia  (Calif.)  Daily 
News-Post,  headquarters  for 
CopleyColor  production. 

*  *  * 

Dennis  Daines,  business 
manager.  Culver  City  (Calif.) 
Star-News — to  business  man¬ 
ager,  Monrovia  (Calif.)  News-  P 
Post.  Earlier  he  was  News-Post 
circulation  manager. 

*  *  * 

Sid  Gruber,  Monrovia  (Calif.) 
News-Post — named  editor  and 
Dawn  Baker — advanced  to 
women’s  editor. 

*  * 

Daniel  J.  Bruebeck,  a  for¬ 
mer  editor  of  the  Maple  Heights 
Press,  suburban  weekly — named 
managing  editor  of  Chessie/B&O 
News,  employe  publication  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  and  Balti¬ 
more  and  Ohio  railroads. 
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Newsman  Writes  Play 
On  Raeial  Violence 

Fred  Porterfield,  a  Negro  tv 
newsman,  has  written  a  play 
about  a  racial  incident  similar 
to  those  in  the  headlines  this 
summer. 

Porterfield,  a  former  reporter 
for  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  is  a 
reporter  for  KMOX-tv,  St. 
Louis. 

The  play  is  being  produced 
for  the  CBS-owned  stations  by 
KMOX  for  the  “Repertoire 
Workshop”  series.  The  play  con¬ 
cerns  a  young  Negro  veteran 
and  reserve  officer  who  is  called 
up  for  duty  when  a  riot 
threatens  in  a  metropolitan 
slum  ghetto. 

Porterfield,  a  graduate  of 
Michigan  State,  joined  the 
Army  in  1952  and  became  the 
first  Negro  officer  with  the  77th 
Special  Forces  Airborne  Group 
(Green  Berets). 

*  «  ♦ 

Ethel  Knauf,  women’s  editor 
of  the  LaSalle  (Ill.)  Xews-Trib- 
une  for  2(1  years — retires  Sept. 
30  after  37  years  with  the  paper. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Jack  Breibart — from  feature 
editor  to  managing  editor  of 
Cocoa  (Fla.)  Today,  succeeding 
Ro.xald  .Martin,  who  is  parti¬ 
cipating  in  a  fellowship  program 
at  Stanford  University.  Edward 
Frank — promoted  to  news  edi¬ 
tor. 

♦  *  ♦ 

.Alan  L.  Bingham,  former 
San  Francisco  Examiner  and 
Berkeley  (Calif.)  Gazette  news¬ 
man — now  general  manager,  .AC 
Transit  System,  Oakland,  Calif., 
which  he  joined  in  1958  as  public 
relations  director. 

*  *  * 

Boris  E.  Nelson,  Toledo 
Blade — elected  president  of  the 
National  Music  Critics  .As.socia- 
tion. 

*  *  * 

Fred  Sennet — state  editor,  to 
education  editor,  Middletown 
(Ohio)  Journal.  Jack  Thorn¬ 
ton — telegraph  editor,  to  state 
editor.  Michael  Gibson,  for¬ 
merly  on  Circ/ei’i7(e  (Ohio)  Her¬ 
ald — to  telegraph  editor. 

«  «  * 

Harry  Johnson,  formerly 
circulation  manager  of  the  Fair¬ 
fax  County  (Va.)  Newspapers, 
and  previously  circulation  super¬ 
visor  for  Cocoa  (Fla.)  Today, 
has  joined  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times,  Gannett  Group  daily,  in 
newly-created  capacity  of  metro¬ 
politan  home  delivery  manager. 
*  *  * 

Ralph  S.  Pearson,  ex-column¬ 
ist,  Bostoyi  Traveler,  and  pre- 
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viously  staff  reporter  with  Lynn 
(Mass.)  Daily  Item — named 

managing  director,  Essex 
County  (Mass.)  Tourist  Council. 

*  *  * 

Richard  J.  Andre,  a  former 
reporter-photographer  for  the 
Turlock  (Calif.)  Daily  Joiirnal 
and  free  lance  journalist — 
named  assistant  professor  of 

journalism  at  Utah  State  Uni¬ 
versity. 

*  ^  * 

C.  Robert  Edwards  has  re¬ 
signed  as  administrative  coor¬ 
dinator  of  the  Willingboro 
(N.  J.)  Burlington  County  Daily 
Times. 

« 

LeRoy  M.  Carl,  a  foimer 
Trenton  (N.  J.)  Times  and 
Bucks  County  (Pa.)  Courier- 
Times  staffer — named  to  the 
faculty  of  Temple  University’s 
School  of  Communications.  He  is 
moving  from  Cornell  Univ’ersity. 
«  *  « 

Keith  W’ood,  former  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Xewton 
(N.  C.)  Observer-\ews-Enter- 
prise — now  news  editor  of  the 
North  Dade  (Fla.)  Journal. 

*  *  * 

William  F.  Mingo  Jr.,  a 
former  Providence  (R.  I.)  Jour¬ 
nal  news  bureau  manager — to 
the  public  relations  staff  of  the 
Pillsbury  Company,  Minneapolis, 
as  manager  of  media  relations. 

*  *  * 

.Andrew  B.  Zwaska — from 
the  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle  to 
the  retail  advertising  staff  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Herald  Exam¬ 
iner. 

*  *  ♦ 

John  Hammack — named  city 
editor  of  the  Battle  Creek 
(.Mich.)  Enquirer  and  News, 
succeeding  Lee  D.  Ester,  who 
has  moved  to  the  Des  Moines 
(Iowa.)  Register  and  Tribune 
as  an  editorial  writer.  Peter 
C.  Sti’art,  assistant  city  editor, 
has  been  named  editorial  writer 
at  the  Enquirer  and  News. 

*  *  * 

George  O’Connell,  a  former 
newspaperman  who  has  been 
director  of  news  service  at  Dart¬ 
mouth  College  since  1957,  has 
been  appointed  director  of  uni¬ 
versity  relations  at  Fordham 
University, 

*  *  * 

Charles  B.  Cleveland,  poli¬ 
tical  editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  since  1949 — to  chief  edi¬ 
torial  writer  at  WIND  Radio, 
Westinghouse  station  in  Chicago. 
♦  ♦  * 

William  Hazlett,  director  of 
the  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Inde¬ 
pendent,  Press-Telegram  public 
service  column  .Action  Line — to 
city  editor,  the  Independent.  He 
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succeeds  James  Melton — to  the 
copy  desk,  Los  Angeles  Times. 
Pai  l  Wallace,  Press-Telegram 
reporter — to  .Action  Line  direc¬ 
tor. 

*  *  * 

Docglas  L.  OiZTS  has  been 
appointed  to  the  travel  and  re¬ 
sort  advertising  staff  of  the 
irn.s7/i«firfoM  (D.  C.)  Post. 

• 

Millington  Elected 
VP  of  Wood  Flong  Co. 

Thornton  Hall,  president  of 
Wood  Flong  Corporation,  has 
announced  the  election  of  Ralph 
B.  Millington  to  the  office  of 
vicepresident  by  action  of  the 
board  of  directors.  Millington 
was  also  elected  to  the  board. 

Millington  joined  Wood  Flong 
Corpoiation,  manufacturers  of 
stereotype  mats,  as  development 
engineer  in  the  laboratory  in 
1945,  He  has  held  the  positions 
of  Technical  Director,  General 
Plant  Manager,  and  General 
Manager. 

• 

Bob  Lee  to  Assist 
Commerce  Secretary 

Robert  Edmund  Lee,  long¬ 
time  Washington  correspondent 
and  former  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Congres¬ 
sional  Relations,  has  been  ap- 
jiointed  special  assistant  for 
public  affairs  to  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Alexander  B.  Trow¬ 
bridge. 

Lee  was  a  reporter  for  the 
Newark  News,  a  member  of  the 
Washington  Bureau  of  United 
Press  International  and  a  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  for  the 
Ridder  new'spapers  before  join¬ 
ing  the  State  Department.  He 
was  a  Nieman  Fellow  at  Har¬ 
vard. 

*  *  * 

Tom  Borgford  —  from  city 
editor  to  news  editor  of  the 
Everett  (Wash.)  Herald. 


Deha  wants  you 

fo“Discover 

America” 


...and  save 
25%  on  your 
round  trip! 


There's  so  much  to  see  in  the  U.S.A. 
And  now's  the  time  to  see  it  on  Delta. 
Get  25/0  off  regular  Day  Tourist 
round-trip  on  Delta's  Discover  Amer¬ 
ica  fares.  Good  up  to  30  days.  For 
further  information,  call  Delta  or  see 
your  Travel  Agent. 


Best  thing  that  ever  happened  to  air  travel 
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lAYOUT  AND  DESIGN 


We  don  H  regret  the  change 


By  lloHard  B.  Taylor 
Editorial  Consultant, 
Copley  International  Corp, 


The  CHiysTiAN  Science  Monitor 


FOCUS 

on  science- 
technology 

Wb«  •  abMd  ■ . . 


Poil  shouv  Senato  shift 
iouvrti  President  s  plan 


Afraid  to  change  your  format?  Take  courage  from 
the  following: 

The  ChrUttian  Science  Monitor  went  to  a  five-column 
format — with  downstyle  heads — March  1,  1965.  We 
wrote  to  the  Monitor,  asking  an  appraisal  of  the 
change.  These  are  excerpts  from  a  reply  from  Courtney 
R.  Sheldon,  managing  editor. 

“The  need  for  a  revolution  in  newspaper  typography, 
too  long  drugged  by  tradition  and  inattentive  to  design 
and  artistic  consideration,  has  long  been  evident. 

“We  regard  the  five  and  six-column  layouts  equally 
acceptable  as  vehicles  to  meet  tomorrow’s  readability 
standards  (and)  expect  that  newspapers  generally  will 
be  standardized  on  a  six-column  format,  because  that 
width  of  column  is  more  practical  for  advertising. 

“The  Monitor  did  a  thorough  self-examination  of 
many  phases  of  its  operation  three  years  ago.  In  the 
typographical  area,  we  wanted  to  be  certain  that  the 
Monitor  was  as  readable  and  attractive  to  the  eye  as 
modern-day  design,  equipment,  and  technique  permit. 

“Monitor  editors  had  been  in  agreement  for  several 
years  that  a  larger  body-size  type,  a  longer  line  of 
bo<ly  type,  and  elimination  of  column  rules  were  the 
essential  first  step. 

“Most  of  us  favored  greater  use  of  white  space  and 
larger  pictures  and  adoption  of  modern  design 


(jiiijin-ss  iKilks  dri^e 
lo  Itobicr  forri^n  aid 


hi/ios  oju'iis  iieiliic  on  Kinfra's  seaconsl 


THE@iPROVlNCE 


/*!/  enides  refmdi(tlion  of  (ittnlon 


l)(*  (laiille  ciU’s  ohstucles 
lo  llritisli  (•iilr\  in  KCM 


technique.  Our  great  concern  was  to  remove  every 
possible  barrier  to  readability,  to  eradicate  causes  of 
reader  irritation  or  confusion. 

“Preliminary  dummy  proofs  of  Page  1  were  made 
in  varying  column  widths  and  headline  styles  .  .  . 
The  alternatives  were  narrowed  to  a  16.9-pica  line  in 
9  point  on  a  9*^ -point  slug.  We  .  .  .  decided  to  go  to  a 
downstyle  headline  which,  it  was  felt,  would  not  snag 
the  eye  as  often  as  upper  and  lower-case  headlines. 

“We  have  not  regretted  any  (of  these  changes).  We 
asked  our  readers  if  they  liked  the  new  typography 
and  received  several  thousand  affirmative,  enthusiastic 
replies.  A  few  said  they  like  the  old  typography  better, 
but  several  of  these  wrote  in  later  to  say  they  had 
changed  their  minds. 

“We  heard  isolated  complaints  about  the  downstyle 
headline.  Some  readers  who  were  teachers  regard 
headlines  as  ‘titles’  which  should  be  capitalized.  But 
we  have  received  no  specific  criticism  of  lower-case 
headlines  for  at  least  two  years  and  w’e  are  well 
satisfied  that  they  contribute  to  the  ease  of  reading 
we  strive  for. 

“In  the  editorial  department  there  was  some  concern 
that  variety  of  layouts  would  be  sacrificed  in  the  switch 
from  an  eight-column  to  a  five-column  layout  .  .  .  After 
two  and  one-half  years,  we  have  demonstrated  ^hat 
there  are  still  ample  alternatives  and  on  the  whole 
our  makeup  is  more  dynamic.’’ 

Indeed  it  is. 


No  qiio<4i«n  of 
IhiI  .  .  .  linM*  not  rip- 


Armcti  clash 
trilh  Russians 
a  'probability' 


t  lesson  in  courage 


THE  DOWNSTYLE  in  headlines  is  growing  in  popu¬ 
larity  with  newspapers  in  the  United  States  and  Can¬ 
ada.  Above  is  a  recent  front  page  of  the  Vancouver 
(B.C.)  Province  which  provides  a  study  in  the  mixture 
of  roman  and  italic  fonts,  boxing  odd  measure  and 
big  picture  display. 
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>  In  little  more  time  than  It  takes  them  to  munch 
a  Danish,  drink  a  cup  of  coffee  and  chat  around 
the  coffee  wagon,  you  can  help  them  learn  facts 
that  may  one  day  help  save  their  lives. 

You  can  help  them  avoid  being  a  statistic  among  the 
more  than  100,000  workers  who  die  from  cancer  each  year. 

We  have  a  free  education  program  of  films,  speakers, 
exhibits,  pamphlets,  posters,  etc.,  at  your  service. 
It  could  very  well  help  save  the  lives  of  some 
of  your  employees;  maybe  even  k 


Call  your  Unit  of  the  American  Cancer 
Society  and  arrange  a  life-saving 
break  for  your  employees. 

Arnsrican  cancer  society 


BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 

Columnist  Mike  Royko 
— Chicago’s  Hair  Shirt 

By  Edward  Rapetti 

UP  AGAINST  IT.  By  Mike  Royko.  A 
collection  of  his  columns  from  the 
ChicafFO  Daily  News.  Henry  Kegnery 


Co.,  Chicago.  214  papes.  $4.95, 

Mike  Royko  isn’t  a  flashy, 
phony  or  hotshot  newspaper¬ 
man. 

He’s  a  fruy  with  simple  tastes, 
a  feeling  for  people,  and  a  fan¬ 
tastic  sense  of  humor.  You’ll 
find  him  on  page  three  every 
weekday  in  the  Chicago  Daily 
Xeii'n.  For  some  Chicagoans  he’s 
the  only  reason  they  huy  the 
paper.  For  others  he’s  the  only 
reason  they  don’t. 

Social  Critic 

His  book  is  a  collection  of 
some  60  of  his  columns  as  they 
appeared  in  the  News  since  1S59. 
It  is  a  good  sampling  of  his  work 
and  illustrative  of  his  talent,  as 
a  humorist  and  social  critic. 

Royko  is  hard  to  classify.  He 
does  the  unexpected,  rarely  tak¬ 
ing  a  routine  approach  to  any 
story  big  or  small.  That’s  one 
of  the  reasons  his  columns  are 
so  enjoyable.  His  best  writing 
is  produced  when  he  probes  a 
serious  topic  below  a  veneer  of 
sardonic  humor.  His  columns  are 
usually  of,  about  and  for  Chi¬ 
cago  and  Chicagoans;  however, 
he  writes  so  well  that  his  com¬ 
ments  have  an  appeal  for  read¬ 
ers  far  lieyond  the  boundaries 
of  Cook  County. 

You  can  learn  a  lot  about  Chi¬ 
cago  through  the  perceptive 
Royko  eye.  And  the  picture  us¬ 
ually  isn’t  very  pretty.  He’s 
hardly  a  civic  booster.  His  fa¬ 
vorite  targets  are  Mayor  Daley, 
politics  in  general,  the  mob,  and 
whoever  or  whatever  else  de- 
ser\’es  some  needling. 

Example  from  a  1966  column: 
“Now  that  the  riots  on  Division 
Street  appear  to  be  over,  the 
Mayor  has  come  up  with  an 
idea  about  what  might  have 
caused  them. 

“He  says  the  tiouble  could 
have  been  the  result  of  ‘outside 
influence’.  He  didn’t  say  what 
this  mysterious  ‘outside  influ¬ 
ence’  was. 

“I  watched  much  of  the  riot¬ 
ing  from  a  point  somewhat 
closer  than  the  fifth  floor  of 
City  Hall.  The  people  appeared 
to  be  Puerto  Ricans  from  the 
neighborhood. 

“I  don’t  recall  seeing  any  folk 
singers,  '.lart:  i  Luther  King, 
Republicans,  iiuh  pendent  aider- 
men,  Yiet  Cong,  Dick  Gregory 


or  newspaper  columnists  taking 
part. 

“Most  of  the  people  pinched 
or  plugged  by  the  police  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  local  residents. 

“But  after  pondering  the 
Mayor’s  statement  ...  I  tend  to 
agree  with  him.  There  probably 
were  outside  influences  who 
should  share  the  responsibility 
for  the  rioting. 

“One  of  the  outside  influences 
is  Mayoi-  Richard  J.  Daley. 

“If  he  hasn’t  any  other  ideas 
why  there  was  a  riot  .  .  .  then 
he  is  out  of  touch  with  a  sizable 
chunk  of  the  city  .  .  .’’ 

About  lA>!>erh 

Royko  offends  the  right  peo¬ 
ple  with  impunity  and  surely 
delights  in  his  work. 

He  writes  a  lot  about  losers, 
the  little  people  who  are  Up 
•Against  It  (the  title  which  came 
from  an  early  column  about  a 
cabbie  who  was  on  the  skids), 
but  by  no  means  does  he  limit 
himself  to  that  area.  He  writes 
about  sports  in  the  same  tone 
as  Jim  Murray  (Los  Angeles 
Times) — pans  instead  of  puffs. 
He  writes  about  politics,  reli¬ 
gion,  urban  life,  human  folly, 
and  the  WCTU,  with  equally 
devastating  facility.  However,  it 
is  hard  to  compare  him  with 
any  one  columnist  because  the 
range  of  his  talents  is  so  wide. 
He  has  a  little  of  the  great  Mike 
Berger,  a  little  of  Jimmy  Bres- 
lin’s  pooli-oom  style,  Arthur 
Hoppe’s  sense  of  the  absurd,  and 
Art  Buchwald’s  satirical  ap¬ 
proach. 

But,  if  you  are  a  regular 
reader  of  Royko,  you  may  be 
slightly  disappointed  in  this 
book.  While  it  does  cover  many 
of  his  “different  faces”  you 
keep  remembering  a  particular 
column  that  was  a  little  sharper, 
a  litle  more  poignant,  or  a  bit 
funnier  (Like  his  “book  review” 
of  the  Sears  catalog — The  Corn- 
belt  Playboy).  However,  if 
you’re  a  first-timer,  the  discov¬ 
ery  is  a  delight. 

Cummenls  un  l..ellers 

Some  of  his  most  entertaining 
(not  in  the  book  unfortunately) 
columns  are  composed  “calls 
letters,  complaints  and  great 
thoughts  from  readeis.”  He 
comments  on  every  letter  and 
his  comments  reveal  an  aspect 
of  his  nature  that  makes  a  great 
columnist :  he  refuses  to  take 


everything  seriously.  He  re¬ 
sponds  to  acid  with  acid,  to 
humor  with  humor  and  to  con¬ 
fusion  with  more  of  the  same. 

He  has  produced  enough  ma¬ 
terial  to  make  a  dozen  such 
books,  equally  noteworthy.  He  is 
one  of  the  most  consistent  col¬ 
umnists  writing  today,  and  one 
of  the  least  recognized.  He  is 
not  doing  too  much  that  hasn’t 
been  done  before,  but  the  fact 
that  he  does  it  so  well  makes  it 
worthy  of  recognition. 

His  Kind  of  Town 

In  the  introduction  Bill 
Mauldin  writes  that  Royko 
(heads  the  “big  time,”  hinting 
that  he  wants  to  “stay  Chicago” 
— the  city  he  loves-hates.  Per¬ 
haps  Royko  dreads  the  big  time 
(syndication)  because  he  thinks 
his  stuff  might  have  to  be  toned 
down  for  the  mass  audience. 
And  that  would  ruin  it. 

Royko  developed  his  talent 
and  his  inside  knowledge  of  the 
city  working  out  of  the  City 
News  Bureau  and  covering 
county  politics.  He  knows  the 
old  neighborhoods,  with  their 
ethnic  imbalances,  where  he 
knocked  about  as  a  youth.  He 
knows  the  grafters,  payrollers, 
and  ward  heelers  and  doesn’t 
hesitate  to  point  them  out — by 
name,  title,  and  sometimes  home 
address. 

A  classic  example  was  the 
time  when  he  ran  a  letter  from 
a  politician  who  thought  it 
would  be  “nice”  if  Royko  gave 
him  a  little  publicity.  He  got  it 
all  right — Royko  ran  the  letter 
v'erbatim — gaining  another  en¬ 
emy  at  city  hall. 

Fanning  lycl  Him  Write 

A  former  co-worker,  Sher¬ 
wood  Ross,  told  us  that  Royko 
“is  the  kind  of  guy  who  can 
drive  you  nuts.”  Ross  said,  the 
“guy  wrote  so  well  that  when 
he  was  first  writing  for  the 
News  people  would  go  to  the 
editor  and  say,  ‘When  are  you 
going  to  give  this  guy  a  col¬ 
umn?’  (The  editor  was  Larry 
Fanning  to  whom  Royko  dedi¬ 
cated  his  book.)  Fanning  started 
Royko  on  a  weekly  column. 

Ross  continued,  “One  day  I 
had  a  run-in  with  a  cab  driver 
and  I  called  Mike  and  said  he 
ought  to  do  a  column  on  nasty 
cab  drivers.  You  know  what  he 
did  to  me?  He  asked  what  this 
guy  looked  like.  I  described  him 
— a  short,  stocky,  Spanish  guy. 
Royko  asked,  ‘Does  he  have  a 
mustache?’  I  said,  yes.  He  said, 
‘That’s  my  father.’  Over  and 
over  that’s  all  I  could  get  out 
of  him — ‘That’s  my  father.’  By 
the  time  we  were  through  talk¬ 
ing  I  almost  believed  him.” 

More  than  anything  else, 
Royko  has  the  ability  to  find 
humor  in  the  least  likely  places 


and  to  be  scrupulously  honest 
about  what  he  believes  in. 

After  a  column  condemning 
the  harassment  of  Negro  de¬ 
monstrators  by  whites  a  l  eader 
wrote  that  he  was  a  hypocrite 
who  probably  lives  in  an  all- 
white  suburb  (earns  a  fortune) 
and  wouldn’t  have  colored  peo¬ 
ple  next  door.  Royko’s  reply 
was  that  he  lives  in  Chicago 
and  that  he  does  have  Negro 
neighbors,  adding,  “Not  that  it 
matters.  I  hate  all  my  neigh¬ 
bors  equally!” 

PompouA  Deflated 

In  this  manner  he  deflates  the 
pompous  and  punctures  the 
righteously  indignant  with  deft 
brevity.  He  has  no  sacred  cows, 
an  iconoclast  through  and 
through. 

He  calls  Hugh  Hefner  “the 
world’s  most  overrated  play¬ 
boy,”  characterizing  him  as 
little  more  than  a  strictly  mid¬ 
dle-class  guy  who  does  things 
on  a  grander  scale: 

(Taking  off  on  a  spread  Life 
did  on  Hefner)  “Life’s  pictures 
include  one  of  Hefner  and  three 
girls  curled  up  in  overstuffed 
chairs,  feet  bare,  munching  pop¬ 
corn  and  watching  a  home 
movie  or  tv.  Except  that  there 
are  three  girls  instead  of  one, 
it’s  weeknight  in  the  living 
room,  U.S.A.  And  there’s  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  Hefner  picking  out 
girlie  pictures  for  the  next  is¬ 
sue  of  the  magazine.  His  eyes 
are  bulging,  just  like  those  of 
his  readers  .  .  .  Life  magazine 
should  have  tried  my  Uncle 
Rudy,  if  they  were  looking  for 
a  real  live  wire.  He’s  been  mar¬ 
ried  four  times,  pinched  in  a 
bookie  raid,  and  he’s  the  biggest 
swinger  at  the,  over-forty 
dances.  Besides,  he  wears  a  red 
toupee  .  . 

He’s  ConMsIenI 

Royko  is  consistent,  which  is 
the  mark  of  a  good  columnist. 
He  has  fewer  “off-days”  than 
most.  Once  in  awhile  he  misses 
the  mark,  gets  a  little  sopho- 
moric.  But  he  rarely  overwrites 
or  gets  sloppily  sentimental.  He 
can  usually  be  counted  on  for 
a  fresh  insight  or  a  different 
angle  on  a  routine  story,  or  a 
major  assault  on  the  latest 
folly  of  government,  people, 
business,  art,  or  whatever. 
(Like  describing  in  detail  a 
virulent  riot  by  an  oppressed 
minority  group  which  ravished 
the  city  and  then  revealing  half- 
w'ay  through  the  piece  that  the 
minority  group  were  Irish  and 
German  immigrants  and  the  in¬ 
cident  100  years  old). 

When  a  big  story  breaks  many 
of  his  readers  say,  “I  w'onder 
what  Royko  will  say  about 
this.”  He  rarely  disappoints 
them. 
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Here’s  where  we 
spot  stresses 


Potential  trouble  should  be  spotted  and 
corrected  before  production  begins.  Down¬ 
time  can  be  disastrous  for  a  farmer  halfway 
through  harvest  or  a  contractor  working 
against  a  tight  schedule  or  a  homeowner 
hustling  through  his  lawn  work.  That’s  why 
John  Deere  engineers  and  research  experts 
invest  so  much  time  and  effort  testing  ma¬ 
chines  and  components. 

Their  care  pays  off.  It's  one  reason  wliy 
John  Deere  is  noted  for  reliable  equipment. 
And,  reliability  is  one  reason  why  more 
farmers  buy  John  Deere  equipment  than 
any  other  make. 


Whenever  you  need  help  with  information 
or  photographs  for  a  farm  or  industrial 
equipment  story,  write:  Public  Relations 
Department,  Deere  &  Company,  Moline, 
Illinois  61265  or  telephone  309/792-4181. 


Study  of  strain  lines  on  this  photograph  of 
a  lacquer-coated  test  metal,  enables  John 
Deere  engineers  to  apply  scientific  stress- 
relief  procedures. 


DEERE  &  COMPANY 

L. _ 


PKOMOTION 

Here’s  Sales  Guide 
For  Classified  Ads 

|{y  ^  ilt 

Because  classified  advertising 
rej)resents  an  incieasinply  larger 
))ercentag'e  of  total  newspaper 
linage,  classified  gets  more  at¬ 
tention  in  the  newspaper’s  pro¬ 
motion  dejjartment. 

Most  classified  page  users, 
however,  aren’t  advertising  pro¬ 
fessionals.  A  good  classified  pro¬ 
motion,  however,  can  correct  this 
deficiency,  by  presenting  to  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  prospects  some  of 
the  rudiments  of  advertising 
that  will  make  their  efforts  pro¬ 
duce  better  results. 

The  Wnsliinotttn  Pont  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  simple,  common-sense 
l)ooklet,  “How  to  make  your  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  more  success¬ 
ful,”  and  is  distributing  it  to 
advertisers  and  prospects  as  a 
public  serv’ice. 

The  booklet  starts  by  telling 
readers  that  classified  is  a  bar¬ 
gain,  descril)ed  as  “news  which  a 
newspaper  is  paid  to  print,”  pro¬ 
viding  readers  with  a  wide 
variety  of  information. 

The  l)ooklet  goes  on  to  tell 
advertising  novices  that  “it’s 
what  you  say  and  how  you  say 
it”  that  makes  your  ad  effective, 
and  then  goes  on  to  present  a 
basic  course  in  advertising. 

^’hal  You  Say  Is  ('.upy 

“The  right  choice  of  words  can 
encourage,  stimulate  and  entice 
a  reader  right  on  the  spot,”  the 
copy  reads.  It  tells  ad  prospects 
that  every  ad  should  ( 1 )  attract 
attention,  (2)  arouse  interest, 

(3)  create  desire,  (4)  inspire 
confidence,  and  (5)  induce 
action.  It  exhorts  the  classified 
user  to  be  concise,  act,  con¬ 
vincing,  and  tell  the  whole  story. 

As  an  example,  it  tells  of  an 
ad  for  Siamese  kittens  that  ran 


. . .  any  newspaper  who  realizes  that  tomorrow's 
leaders  are  in  the  classroom  today 
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for  days  on  end  with  no  results. 
Adding  two  words,  “Bo.x 
Trained”  brought  an  avalanche 
of  calls  to  the  advertiser.  The 
booklet  points  out  that  the  two 
words  represented  a  selling 
j)oint,  the  small-but-mighty  dif¬ 
ference  lietween  making  a  sale 
and  not  making  a  sale. 

Hoh  You  .Say  ll^I-ayuut 

The  booklet  points  out  that,  as 
in  display  advertising,  the 
physical  arrangement  of  the 
message  can  be  eye-catching 
and  lure  the  reader  to  the  ad. 
Several  ads  were  reproduced  in 
the  booklet  to  illustrate  good, 
bad  and  superior  layouts. 

On  another  page,  two  real 
estate  ads  are  compared,  show¬ 
ing  that  many  more  advantages 
can  be  included  in  the  copy  with¬ 
out  increasing  the  size  of  the  ad. 

Finally,  a  checklist  is  pre¬ 
sented  for  advertisers:  Is  the 
copy  complete?  How  many  bene¬ 
fits  have  been  listed?  Is  the  ad 
accurate?  Use  as  few  abbre¬ 
viations  as  possible.  Have  you 
identified  yourself?  Can  your 
prospect  get  in  touch  with  you? 
Is  your  layout  attractive?  Have 
you  invited  him  to  see  and  buy? 

To  polish  off  the  promotion 
and  make  it  even  more  useful,  a 
pocket  in  the  back  cover  in¬ 
cludes  a  type  chart,  a  handy 
sheet  that  shows  all  sizes  of  type 
in  the  faces  permitted  on  the 
classified  pages.  Also  shown  are 
character  counts  per  line,  and 
the  number  of  lines  charged  for 
each  size.  A  variety  of  sample 
ads  using  different  types  and 
layouts  are  shown  in  a  variety 
of  sizes.  Boxes  on  the  page  show 
column  sizes  and  continuity  dis¬ 
counts. 


Perhaps  as  a  full-time  promo¬ 
tion  man  you  should  l)e  a  part- 
time  advertising  teacher.  If  you 
want  to  see  how  the  Washington 
Post  does  it,  write  to  Warren 
.Ybrams,  promotion  manager,  the 
Washington  Post,  Washington 
2(»0().'),  i>.  C.  and  ask  him  for  a 
copy. 

*  *  * 

HI-FI— “The  .Mamas  &  The 
Papas”  (that’s  a  rock-and-roll 
group)  “or  Papa  Haydn?”  is  the 
intriguing  headline  on  the  New 
York  Times’  announcement  of  its 
High  Fidelity  &  Recorded  Music 
Feature,  to  tie  putilished  on  Sun¬ 
day,  Sept.  17.  .Art  is  a  whimsi¬ 
cal  line  drawing  of  Papa  Haydn, 
and  copy  and  sketch  are  printed 
in  a  red-brown  over  pale  gray 
music  staffs  on  heavy  parch¬ 
ment.  The  one-sheet  measures  a 
generous  17  by  22  inches.  Copy 
points  out  that  Times  readers 
Imy  both  types  of  music,  tradi¬ 
tional  and  modern,  on  disks  and 
tapes,  and  the  equipment  to  play 
them  on.  The  special  number 
wraps  up  the  ball  of  wax  (and 
the  tape,  too.) 

*  *  * 

YOUNG  AMERICA  —  The 
Milwaukee  Sentinel’s  third  an¬ 
nual  Y’oung  .America  Week  will 
feature  two  exciting  free  events, 
and  special  editorial  sections, 
.August  20-27.  “Y'oung  America 
on  Stage,”  will  present  teenage 
singers  and  dancers  in  a  com¬ 
bined  musical  comedy  production 
and  fall  and  winter  fashion 
show,  in  Washington  Park  band- 
shell. 

“Young  America  on  Wheels,” 
in  the  State  Fair  Grandstand,  is 
a  show  with  racing  events  in¬ 
cluding  modified,  sports  and 
stock  cars  as  well  as  a  drag  race 
demonstration  and  special  auto¬ 
motive  exhibits. 

Each  weekday  during  Young 
.America  Week,  the  Sentinel  will 
publish  separate  Young  America 
Sections  with  full  color  covers. 
Stories  and  features  will  include 
career  opportunities,  money 
problems,  education  trends,  de¬ 
linquency,  hippies  in  the  area, 
use  of  drugs  by  youth,  early 
marriages.  Young  Ideas,  fashion 
columns  and  teen  editorials. 

Last  year,  the  Sentinel  enter¬ 
tained  37,500  people  at  the  two 
special  events,  added  22,000  new 
subscriliers  during  Young  .Amer¬ 
ica  Week,  and  ran  519,000  lines 
of  advertising  —  the  largest 
volume  during  any  single  week 
in  Sentinel  history. 

*  «  « 

IMPORTS— “What’s  special 
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aliout  imports?”  asks  a  promo¬ 
tion  folder  from  the  New  York 
News.  The  answer,  found  inside 
the  brochure  is:  low  pricr*,  miles 
and  miles  per  gallon,  compact 
and  easy  to  handle,  and  low  cost 
for  parts  and  reiilacements,  add¬ 
ing  up  to  Economy.  The  News 
sales  story  follows,  making 
similar  points.  Opened  up  com- 
jiletely,  the  promotion  piece  re¬ 
produces  ads  for  nine  different 
imported  cars,  reprinted  from 
the  News.  Write  to  Ray  Dowd, 
promotion  manager  of  the  News 
for  a  copy  of  the  folder. 

♦  *  * 

CHEF  OF  THE  WEEK— 
Started  19  years  ago  in  the  Long 
Iteaeh  (Calif.)  Independent, 
Press-Telegram,  “Chef  of  the 
Week,”  a  women’s  section  food 
feature,  has  become  a  sur¬ 
prisingly  successful  jiroject. 

.Among  the  950  “Chefs”  who 
have  participated  are  Earl  War¬ 
ren,  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States;  former  Vice  President 
Richard  M.  Nixon,  lawmakers, 
judges,  admirals,  generals,  doc¬ 
tors,  lawyers,  educators,  indus¬ 
trialists  and  business  leaders.  In 
Long  Beach,  the  “Chef”  cap  is 
a  coveted  status  symbol. 

.A  Chef  is  chosen  weekly  by 
Mildred  K.  Flanary,  home  econ¬ 
omics  editor,  who  writes  a  bio¬ 
graphical  sketch,  with  his  favor¬ 
ite  recipe  and  photo.  He  gets  a 
Chef  cap  and  Diploma  at  an 
annual  banquet. 

Banquet  attendance,  limited  to 
Chefs,  averages  400  and  is  now 
self-supporting,  the  Chefs  buy¬ 
ing  their  own  dinner  tickets. 
Until  recent  years,  the  news¬ 
paper  paid  for  the  dinners,  but 
now  sponsors  the  pre-dinner 
cocktail  party,  with  newspaper 
personnel  serving  as  waiters  and 
bartenders.  Home  talent  enter¬ 
tained  at  the  first  ten  banquets, 
but  since  then,  nationally-known 
stars  have  taken  over  the  pro¬ 
gram,  although  the  Chefs  still 
have  their  own  band,  vocal  quar¬ 
tet  and  male  chorus  line. 

• 

Norelco  Promotion 

Color  advertisements  are 
scheduled  in  112  newspapers 
through  Sunday  supplements  in 
New  York,  Los  .Angeles,  San 
Francisco,  Boston  and  Toledo 
during  Norelco’s  second  half 
promotion  of  its  electric  shavers. 
Multiple  insertions  are  sched¬ 
uled  for  101  college  newspapers. 
LaRoche,  McCaffrey  &  McCall 
is  the  agency. 

• 

Ad  Rates  Raised 

Orlando,  Fla. 

Because  of  increased  prices  of 
newsprint,  increased  wages  and 
higher  taxes,  the  Orlando  Sen¬ 
tinel  and  Star  will  increase  ad¬ 
vertising  rates  by  an  average  of 
5  percent,  effective  Sept.  1. 
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Over  the  eentui  ies,  clergymen 
of  all  faiths  have  used  all  kinds 
of  appeals  to  get  parishioners  to 
attend  services  and  actively 
practice  their  faith.  The  Rev. 
R.  G.  Harris  Jr.,  associate  chap¬ 
lain  at  the  U.S.  Army  Hospital, 
Fort  Gordon,  Ga.,  has  come  up 
with  a  new  twist:  he’s  using 
“Beetle  Bailey.” 

Like  millions,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Harris  is  an  avid  follower  of 
f  Mort  Walker’s  King  Features- 
syndicated  comic  strip.  When 
he  noticed  in  the  Augusta  (Ga.) 
Chronicle  that  a  chaplain  and 
chapel  services  sometimes  turn 
up  in  “Beetle,”  he  obtained  per¬ 
mission  from  the  syndicate  to 
use  the  cartoons  in  a  Saturday 
flyer  listing  the  hospital’s  chapel 
services  for  convalescing  veter¬ 
ans. 

The  hospital  is  crowded  with 
Viet  Nam  wounded,  about  60 
percent  of  whom  are  flown 
directly  there  from  battle  areas. 

“The  ‘Beetle  Bailey’  cartoons 
add  a  gem  of  humor  to  our 
wounded,  as  well  as  encourage 
our  patients  seriously  to  read  a 
listing  of  all  worship  services,” 
said  the  chaplain. 

For  the  first  time  in  more 
than  14  years  “The  Girls”  car- 
f  toonist  Franklin  Folger  has 
made  an  exception  to  his  “un¬ 
breakable”  rule  never  to  part 
with  an  original  drawing  of  his 
Publishers-Hall  Syndicate  panel. 

Through  the  years,  Folger 
has  refused  hundreds  of  re¬ 
quests  for  originals  from  per¬ 
sons  in  every  walk  of  life.  But 
the  exception  was  a  request 
from  President  Johnson  for  the 
original  of  the  July  10  release 
— “to  be  placed,  for  permanent 
preservation,  in  a  history  of 
achievements  of  the  Johnson 
Administration.” 

The  cartoon  shows  one  of 
“The  Girls”  motoring  with  her 
husband  toward  Mt.  Rushmore, 
and  commenting:  “I  bet  if  Mrs. 
Johnson  had  had  any  say  about 
-  it,  their  wives  would  be  up 

there!” 

A  Margaret  Dana  Citation  for 
Service  to  Consumers  has  been 
awarded  to  Mrs.  Helen  Horton, 
consumer  services  director  of 
the  Pillsbury  Co.  Mrs.  Dana 
writes  the  weekly  “Before  You 
Buy”  and  “Consumer  Question- 
Box”  columns  for  United  Fea¬ 
ture  SjTidicate. 

Ron  Butler,  just  back  from  an 
'  extended  tour  of  Europe,  re- 

sigrned  as  associate  editor  of 
True  Magazine  in  order  to  de¬ 


vote  full  time  to  his  travel  col¬ 
umn,  “Going  Places,”  distributed 
by  the  Los  Angeles  Times  Syn¬ 
dicate-General  Features. 

• 

Koppel  .4cquires 
Features  Service 

Acquisition  of  the  news  fea¬ 
ture  page,  ANS  Features  and 
Fotos,  has  been  announced  by 
Richard  A.  Koppel,  president  of 
the  graphic  arts  and  publicity 
mat  service  firm  of  Thomas  A. 
Koppel  &  Son  Co.,  Inc.,  228  East 
45th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Each  issue  of  ANS  Features 
and  Fotos  consists  of  from  four 
to  eight  news  releases  publi¬ 
cizing  the  services,  activities  and 
products  of  a  variety  of  indus¬ 
trial  firms  and  trade  associa¬ 
tions.  ANS  is  released  in  mat  or 
repro  proof  form  to  1,000  news¬ 
papers.  Clippings  are  supplied 


Weiss  Produces 
Column  About 
Coins,  Stamps 

Julius  Weiss,  whose  columns 
have  appeared  in  philatelic  and 
numismatic  journals,  began 
writing  the  stamp  and  coin  page 
in  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press 
Aug.  5. 

The  column  will  tie  in  with 
history  on  the  move;  contacts 
in  more  than  100  countries  will 
provide  information  pertaining 
to  new  stamps,  coins  and  how  it 
relates  to  current  events. 

For  years,  Weiss  has  been  in 
contact  with  various  military 
men,  leaders,  pilots,  artists, 
newspapermen — always  out  to 
get  that  something  “different” 
to  provide  the  readers  with 


Julius  Weiss 


this  will  be  reflected  in  the 
column. 

The  column  is  offered  through 
Weiss  Philatelic  Numismatic 
Features,  17722  Euclid  Ave., 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44112. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


How  to  Shoot  for  Women  s  Page — In  Color 


Rv  Rick 


How  does  anvone  become  “Woman’s  Page  Photographer  of  the 
Year”? 

A1  McLaughlin,  chief  photographer  of  the  Daily  Oklahonan  and 
Oklahoma  City  Timex,  is  holding  that  title,  awarded  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri-J.  C.  Penney  Woman’s  Page  Workshop  (an 
award  that  carried  a  $500  prize  with  it).  So  we  asked  him  how. 

A1  points  out  that  on  the  Oklahoman-Times  woman’s  news  de¬ 
partment,  as  on  most  other  such  newspaper  departments,  subject 
matter  can  be  limiting — like  the  annual  Oklahoma  Art  Center 
driv'e;  the  Oklahoma  City  Symphony  drive;  the  United  Appeal 
drive.  “Unless  Joan  Gilmore,  our  woman’s  editor,  and  I  plan  care¬ 
fully,”  he  points  out,  these  can  end  up  as  deadly  piece  of  paper 
pictures  each  time. 

“Pm  lucky  that  Joan  and  I  have  worked  together  on  these  cover 
l)ages  for  something  like  14  years — and  after  this  long  a  time 
we’ve  developed  a  mutual  understanding.  We  usually  discuss  a 
})age  before  photographing  and  she  always  goes  along  on  the 
assignment. 

“If  it’s  to  be  a  doy  page,  we  both  know  it  and  we  don’t  discuss 
it  long.  If  it’s  going  to  l)e  a  good  page,  we  may  talk  and  plan  for 
days  ahead.  Sometimes  we  do  a  page  we  know  isn’t  what  we’d  like 
but  all  photographers — and  women’s  editors — have  this  problem. 
A  must  subject  is  a  must  subject  and  there’s  no  way  to  avoid  it.” 

Al’s  point  is  that  the  photographer  will  gripe  about  a  dull  as¬ 
signment  without  taking  into  consideration  that  maybe  the  editor 
already  knows  it’s  dull  but  has  to  have  it  covered  anyway.  The 
only  thing  a  photographer  can  do  then,  he  contends,  is  trj-  to  make 
a  dull  assignment  as  photographically  interesting  as  possible. 

Annual  Assignment 

“For  example”  .A1  continues,  “our  city  has  a  high-tail  horse 
show  every  year,  put  on  by  a  committee  of  women.  For  more  than 
14  years,  we’ve  had  to  come  up  with  a  picture  page  without  showing 
women  holding  a  piece  of  paper.  This  year,  the  show  was  sponsored 
by  Children’s  Memorial  Hospital.  IVe  did  pictures  of  the  patients 
and  the  youngsters  who  ride  in  the  show,  rather  than  the  com¬ 
mittee  members.  We  even  went  so  far  as  to  bring  a  horse  into  the 
hospital.” 

A1  readily  admits  that  many  such  pictures  are  posed  but  he 
tries  to  make  them  look  as  natural  as  possible. 

“I  don’t  always  like  my  assignments,”  A1  goes  on.  Then  again, 
what  photographer  always  does?  But  there’s  a  rare  assignment 
that  can’t  ^  made  fairly  interesting  if  a  photographer  will  just 
think  a  little — and  if  the  editor  will  cooperate. 

“I  don’t  have  to  submit  contacts  to  my  editor.  But  sometimes 
I’ll  ask  Joan  to  look  at  the  negatives — particularly  the  fashion 
shots.  Often,  she’ll  use  my  preferences  j'ather  than  her  own. 

“Joan  admits  she’s  not  a  photographer.  I  admit  I’m  not  a  fashion 
editor.  I  may  think  a  picture  is  great  but  she  may  reject  it  because 
the  clothes  don’t  show  well  enough.  I  try  to  respect  her  reasons 
and  she  tries  to  respect  mine.” 

Al’s  work  for  the  Oklahoman-Times  women’s  news  department 
is  limited  strictly  to  picture  pages  in  color.  Because  the  page  is  in 
color  each  week,  he  av’oids  subjects  which  lend  themselves  pri¬ 
marily  to  black  and  white  pictures. 

Fashion  pictures,  of  course,  lend  themselves  well  to  color.  But 
even  here,  A1  McLaughlin  works  hard  at  it  by  trying  to  stay  away 
from  stereotyped  poses.  He’s  photographed  children’s  clothes  in  a 
“mellerdrammer”  setting  at  Frontier  City,  a  local  pseudo-western 
amusement  park;  Spring  fashions  in  a  green  house.  Elegant  eve¬ 
ning  gowns  on  models  hanging  from  a  red  railroad  box  car. 

“We  once  shot  a  sequined  cocktail  dress  on  a  model  sprinting 
through  a  reflection  pool  of  water,”  A1  goes  on.  “One  year,  we  did 
a  back-to-school  fashion  page  at  the  zoo.  With  plaid  as  the  theme, 
we  put  a  plaid  blanket  on  the  elephant  and  posed  the  model  in  a 
plaid  raincoat.  We  put  a  plaid  shirt  on  a  chimpanzee  and  the 
model  in  a  plaid  blouse,  with  her  and  the  monkey  walking  hand-in- 
hand.  We  tied  a  plaid  scarf  around  a  lion  cub’s  neck  and  had  it  held 
by  a  model  wearing  a  matching  plaid  skirt.” 
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Al’s  assignments  for  the  women’s  page  have  ranged  from  close- 
ups  of  wild  flowers  in  Oklahoma  and  scenics  of  a  mountain  top  at 
sunset  to  a  beautiful,  craggj'  cliff  overlooking  a  small  lake.  He’s 
also  shot  crewel  embroidery,  decoupage  and  sewing  (in  such  assign¬ 
ments  he’s  tried  by  composition,  camera  angle  or  lens  to  avoid  a 
standard  shot  of  a  woman  bent  over  her  needle,  glue  brush  or 
machine.) 

A1  also  photographs  color  for  the  news  side  as  each  paper  uses 
front-page  color  shot  about  three  times  a  week.  Also  for  “Okla¬ 
homa’s  Orbit,”  a  roto  magazine  published  each  Sunday  by  the  two 
papers.  Orbit  assignments  vary  from  human  interest  to  scenic  to 
home  interior  pictures.  The  daily  assignments  have  ranged  from 
an  oil  well  fire  to  a  prize-winning  science  student  “looking  schol¬ 
arly,”  as  A1  puts  it. 

A1  is  not  adverse  to  shooting  the  back  of  a  person;  or  to  crop¬ 
ping  a  picture  so  only  half  the  face  shows  or  even  to  using  only 
a  hand.  He  does  have  “must”  subjects  but  he  also  has  freedom  to 
do  with  them  what  he  wants.  Although  the  women’s  editor  orig¬ 
inates  most  of  picture  page  subjects  he  can  make  suggestions  as 
to  locations  and  poses. 

A1  uses  Ecktacolor  professional  film  and  makes  color  i)rints 
which  are  reproduced  on  the  Vario-Klischograph.  Using  prints,  he 
claims,  gives  him  the  advantages  of  knowing  exactly  what  the 
picture  looks  like,  l)eing  able  to  have  it  retouched  and  being  able 
to  send  the  prints  to  the  man  who  sets  the  color  on  the  presses  so 
he  will  know  exactly  what  the  picture  should  look  like. 

“Sometimes  it’s  impossible  to  avoid  a  telephone  wire  or  pole  in 
the  picture,”  A1  explains.  “With  a  color  print  we  can  paint  it  out. 

“We  now  have  the  Berkey  Direct  Screen  process  which  calls  for 
transparencies  so  we’ll  be  working  with  this  method,  too. 

Know  Prudurtiun 

McLaughlin  contends  that  photographers  should  look  further 
than  their  own  darkrooms  when  they  take  pictures.  That  they 
should  make  it  their  business  to  know  the  problems  of  reproduction 
in  engraving,  stereotyping  and  pressroom. 

“The  greatest  picture  in  the  w’orld  isn’t  worth  anything,”  he 
goes  on,  “if  it  can’t  be  leproduced  properly.  Depending  on  the 
production  set-up  at  any  newspaper,  there  are  certain  physical 
limitations  on  what  will  reproduce  and  what  won’t.  A  photographer 
has  to  learn  to  live  within  these  limitations — not  just  con¬ 
stantly  gripe  about  them.  I’ve  spent  many  hours  with  our  produc¬ 
tion  manager,  our  engravers,  our  pressmen,  learning  from  them 
what  quality  picture  they  can  best  reproduce.  Then  I  try  to  be  as 
creative  as  possible  within  these  limitations,” 

When  the  present  building  was  constructed,  A1  designed  the 
darkroom  layouts  himself  and  had  much  of  the  work  hand-done 
to  his  specifications.  Other  newspaper  i)eople  who  have  toured 
the  Oklahoman-Times  photo  lab  have  requested  copies  of  its  floor 
plan  because  they  feel  McLaughlin’s  layout  is  so  efficient. 

A1  is  recognizeil  as  an  expert  in  color.  In  1966,  the  Oklahoma 
Press  Association  awarded  him  every  single  prize  in  the  color 
division  of  its  photographic  contest.  (The  pictures  on  the  opposite 
jiage  are  black-and-white  reproductions  of  Al’s  color  negatives  and 
have  lost  some  quality  in  the  transition.) 

A1  usually  uses  2*4  cameras  and  one  or  more  lights.  “We  have 
our  own  reproduction  problems  in  color,”  he  points  out,  “so  the 
best  lighting  is  essential.  That  isn’t  to  say  we  don’t  ever  use 
natural  light  but  it’s  rare.  If  people  are  involved,  I  like  to  use  a 
flash  fill  so  they  don’t  end  up  with  dark  circles  instead  of  eyes — 
that  sort  of  thing.” 

Al’s  constructed  two  carrying  cases,  each  of  which  holds  two 
light  stands  and  strobe  units.  He  carried  these  and  the  w’omen’s 
editor  carries  the  camera  cases. 

“I  find  I  can  handle  most  assignments  with  this  equipment,” 
A1  says.  “We  even  took  all  of  it  to  New  Y’ork  a  year  ago  where  I 
did  some  on-the-spot  fashion  coverage,  some  World’s  Fair  pic¬ 
tures  and  three  houses  features,  all  in  color.  Two  of  us  carted 
180  pounds  of  equipment  all  over  New  York.” 
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'I  DON'T  ALWAYS  LIKE  MY  ASSIGNMENTS. 
THEN  AGAIN,  WHAT  PHOTOGRAPHER  AL¬ 
WAYS  DOES?  BUT  THERE'S  A  RARE  ASSIGN¬ 
MENT  THAT  CAN'T  BE  MADE  FAIRLY  INTER¬ 
ESTING  IF  THE  PHOTOGRAPHER  WILL  JUST 
THINK  A  LITTLE— AND  IF  THE  EDITOR  WILL 
COOPERATE.' 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

COVERING  THE  ARTS 
By  Rick  Friedman 


plored  a  children’s  summer  of  the  Week”  column  by  Phylis 
reading  club  held  at  a  local  M.  Bailey  with  a  note:  “Books 

librarj’.  reviewed  by  Mrs.  Bailey  are 

Most  of  the  Manhattan  and  available  at  the  Brighouse 
Brooklyn  weeklies  surveyed  (as  branch  of  the  Richmond  Li- 
pointed  out  in  a  detailed  brary.” 

Weekly  Editor  series  beginning  The  Richmond  Review’.s  enter- 
April  22,  1967)  covered  the  tainment  page  included  listings 
Arts  much  the  same  way  as  the  of  movies  and  television  for  the 

Lerner  Newspapers  did:  A  week  and  the  week’s  best  sell- 


Two  weeks  ago  in  this  space 
we  reported  a  talk  by  George 
McCue,  art  and  urban  design 
critic  for  the  St,  Louis  (Mo.) 
Post-Dispatch  on  how  weekly 
newspapers  should  be  covering 
the  Arts. 

To  get  some  insight  on  how 
weekly  newspapers  are  now 
covering  the  Arts,  we  went 
through  75  newspapers  from 
the  United  States  and  Canada 
that  came  into  E&P  during  a 
one-week  period.  Their  cover¬ 
age  of  the  Arts  ranged  from 
quite  good  to  not  at  all. 

Separate  Sections 

Two  weeklies  handled  the 
Arts  well  in  separate  sections. 

The  Birmingham  (Mich.)  Ec¬ 
centric,  in  suburban  Detroit, 
ran  an  “Arts  of  Living”  section 
on  theater,  music,  art,  religion, 
books,  bridge,  hobbies  and  gar¬ 
dening — possibly  the  best  ex¬ 
ample  of  Arts  coverage  in  the 
survey. 

The  section’s  lead  page  fea¬ 
tured  a  controversy  on  nudes  at 
a  local  art  fair.  After  detailing 
the  controversy,  Carolyn  Hall, 
the  writer  asked:  “Who  shows 
in  an  art  fair?”  Then  she  an¬ 
swered  her  own  question. 

Four  excellent  photographs 
accompanied  the  story. 

This  piece  was  pretty  much 
as  McCue  suggested:  Be  infor¬ 
mative  without  being  overly 
critical  and  give  readers  a 
pretty  good  idea  of  what  to  ex¬ 
pect. 

The  same  page  carried  a  per¬ 
ceptive  review  by  Marian 
Trainor  on  John  Kenneth  Gal¬ 
braith’s  latest  book.  The  Netv 
Industrial  State.  Also,  news 
stories  on  a  bookmart  sale,  a 
local  student  at  a  summer  play¬ 
house,  a  new  appointment  at  a 
local  academy  of  art,  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  an  organ  recital 
and  the  search  for  a  local  art¬ 
ist  to  head  the  graphic  arts  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Birmingham 
Conservatory  of  Music  and  the 
Arts. 

The  rest  of  the  12-page, 
standard  size  section  carried 
the  same  kind  of  news  and  fea¬ 
tures  along  with  a  movie  guide 
and  calendar  of  cultural  events. 

The  Thursday  edition  of  the 
twice-weekly  Ridgewood  (N.J.) 
Herald-yews,  followed  a  similar 
format  as  the  Eccentric  except 
it  was  packaged  in  a  32-page 
tabloid  supplement  called 
“Events  Northwest.” 

A  reader  got  an  idea  of  what 


was  inside  the  supplement  by 
merely  reading  the  box  on  the 
front  page:  “Ridgewood  Her¬ 
ald-News  Week-end  Calendar 
for  Northwest  Bei’gen  County 
posting  happenings  in  theater, 
the  arts,  radio  and  television, 
education,  literature,  music 
events,  the  dance,  landmarks  of 
interest  to  the  historian.  Look 
ahead  to  dining,  dancing,  a  fa¬ 
vorite  floorshow,  entertainment 
for  each  member  of  the  family 
— find  out  where  to  go  in  this 
area  to  take  part  in  activities 
built  around  the  humanities  and 
the  arts.” 

That  paragraph  gathered  to¬ 
gether  what  McCue  was  asking 
the  weeklies  to  do  in  producing 
better  Arts  coverage. 

The  lead  story  by  Marion  B. 
Pagan,  the  supplement’s  editor, 
was  on  a  local  house  of  jewelry 
making.  Professional  plays  com¬ 
ing  into  the  area  were  high¬ 
lighted  on  another  page.  There 
was  a  bylined  (and  critical)  re¬ 
view  of  the  film,  “You  Only  Live 
Twice,”  and  a  more  favorable 
bylined  review  of  the  film,  “Ac¬ 
cident.” 

(iulture-Oriented 

Skyline,  the  tabloid  magazine- 
type  newspaper  put  out  by 
Lerner  Publications  for  Chi¬ 
cago’s  rich  Lakeshore  Drive 
section,  in  many  ways  resembled 
“Events  Northwest”  except  that 
it  is  not  a  supplement  but  a 
complete  newspaper. 

Culture  and  entertainment 
were  the  keys  to  Skyline — pop, 
op  or  Barbara  Britton  telling 
how  she  became  “That  Revlon 
Lady.”  It  contained  a  long, 
penetrating  review  by  Garrick 
Feldman  on  Jean-Francois 
Steiner’s  book,  Trehlinka;  and 
J.  C.  Thomas’s  well-done  review 
of  Peter  Shaffer’s  two  one-act 
plays  on  the  Chicago  boards, 
“The  Private  Ear”  and  the  “The 
Public  Eye.” 

Skyline  is  a  recent  edition  to 
Lerner’s  33-paper  group  which 
circulates  mainly  in  the  north¬ 
west  section  of  Chicago  and 
their  adjoining  suburbs.  Those 
examined  in  the  survey  carried 
the  same  entertainment  section 
which  included  Ann  Gerber’s 
amusing  review  of  Zsa  Zsa 
Gabor  in  “Blithe  Spirit,”  Robert 
Poliak’s  “The  Lively  Arts”  col¬ 
umn  which  reviews  Robert  Ben- 
diner’s  new  book  about  the  De¬ 
pression  years,  “Just  Around 
the  Corner,”  and  “Library 
Comer,”  a  column  which  ex¬ 


guide  on  where  to  go  and  what 
to  do.  They  added  the  dimension 
of  reviews  and  information  on 
some  of  the  Arts  which  do  not 
get  space  in  the  met  dailies. 
Many  times  such  Arts  coverage 
got  page  one  lead  story  treat¬ 
ment. 

This  approach  was  also  true 
of  the  Illustrated  Aspen  (Colo.) 
News,  whose  Arts  coverage  was 
also  detailed  in  a  Weekly  Editor 
piece  (E&P,  June  17,  1967,  page 
48). 

A  glance  at  the  front  page  of 
the  issue  surveyed  indicates  how 
deeply  this  weekly  got  into  the 
Arts. 

The  front  page  read:  “Thea¬ 
ter  games  .  .  .  Pages  26,  27.  In¬ 
dependence  Pass  .  .  .  Pages  IS¬ 
IS.  Long  hair  hassle  .  .  .  Pages 
3,  4  Art  music,  poetrv,  pro¬ 
file.” 

■Movie  Ordinance 

Another  paper  giving  heavy 
coverage  to  the  Arts  through¬ 
out  its  pages  was  the  Langhorne 
Delaware  Valley  Advance,  in 
famed  Bucks  County,  Pa.  (This 
weekly  was  also  featured  in  a 
Weekly  Editor  profile  Dec.  10, 
1966,  page  68), 

Above  the  flag  was  a  bylined 
piece  by  Dorothy  B.  Henry  on 
a  newly-devised  local  ordinance 
whereby  movie  exhibitors  could 
be  fined  up  to  $200  if  a  child 
under  16  (unless  accompanied 
by  a  parent)  attends  a  film  ad¬ 
vertised  as  unfit.  A  community 
board  of  five  decides  on  the  fit¬ 
ness  of  the  film. 

Publisher  Ralph  O.  Samuel,  in 
his  regular  column,  was  strongly 
opposed  to  the  ordinance. 

Inside  the  issue  was  a  story 
with  pictures  on  the  summer 
stock  class  of  a  local  senior  high 
school’s  summer  program — 
Rodgers  and  Hammerstein’s 
“Carousel.”  The  story  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  Lois  Nelson,  one  of  the 
musical’s  cast  members. 

News  and  feature  stories  on 
the  Arts  were  prominent  in 
some  of  the  other  weekly  news¬ 
papers. 

The  Richmond  (B.C.)  Review 
banner-headlined  “Arts  Center 
Ready  Next  Week”  on  its  front 
page,  along  with  a  clever  five- 
column  picture  of  the  new  arts 
complex:  Five  key  personnel  of 
the  center  posing  on  the  grace¬ 
ful  domes  of  the  structure. 

The  Review  backed  this  story 
up  with  an  editorial  headed: 
“An  Edifice  of  Art.” 

This  weekly  also  ran  a  “Book 


ing  books. 

Apprentices 

The  Peterborough  (N.H.) 
Transcript  gave  major  play 
above  the  front  page  flag  to  a 
story  about  20  apprentices  at 
the  Peterborough  Players,  a 
local  professional  theater  group. 
Four  pictures  of  four  appren¬ 
tices  ran  seven  columns  across 
the  page. 

Inside  the  issue,  Andrew 
Rothovius  told  of  Henry  David 
Thoreau’s  ties  with  the  area, 
pegged  to  a  new  five  cent  stamp 
honoring  “The  Great  Dissenter.” 
There  also  was  a  feature  on 
Six  Frayiks  Abroad,  a  new  book 
by  Prof.  Charles  Frank,  a  local 
summer  resident.  Most  of  the 
book  was  written  while  he  was 
in  the  Peterborough  area. 

The  Marathon  (N.Y.)  Inde¬ 
pendent  featured  prominently 
on  its  front  page  a  story’  by 
Alice  Walsh  on  an  area  resident 
who  had  spent  four  years  play¬ 
ing  first  trumpet  with  symphony 
orchestras  in  Europe. 

The  Collimville  (Ill.)  Herald 
reported  on  a  local  man  who 
had  two  photographs  accepted 
for  the  76th  Annual  Exhibition 
of  Professional  Photography.  A 
three-column  cut  of  one  picture 
ran  with  the  story’. 

The  Harvey  (Ill.)  Tribune 
ran  a  front  page  story  by  Norm 
Paasch  on  the  development  of 
music  in  a  local  junior  college. 
This  weekly  also  carried  col¬ 
umns  on  books  and  classical  re¬ 
cords. 

TW  Vandulia  (Ill.)  Union 
ran  a  front  page  story  with 
four-column  picture  of  a  local 
woman  who  handmade  statuette 
souvenirs  of  the  “Madonna  of 
the  Trail,”  a  landmark. 

The  Steamboat  Springs 
(Colo.)  Steamboat  Pilot  did  a 
feature  on  Actress  Jean  Muir 
who  was  teaching  playw’riting 
at  a  local  camp  and  school  of 
theater  and  dance. 

The  Sun  City-Young  town 
(Ariz.)  News-Sun  ran  a  piece 
by  Tom  Tarbox  on  a  local  col¬ 
lector  of  semi-precious  stones 
which  he  fashioned  into  strange 
and  exotic  shapes. 

The  Newport  (N.H.)  Argus- 
Champion  frontpaged  a  visit  to 
relatives  in  the  area  by  Kurt 
Russell,  young  television  and 
movie  star  (“Jaimic  MePheet- 
ers”  and  “Follow’  Me,  Boys”). 
Inside  the  Argus-Champion  was 
a  review  of  “The  Fantasticks” 
(Continued  on  page  54) 
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The  long  is  now  longer  and  the  short 
even  shorter  with  the  new  longer 
telephoto  (250mm  f6.3)  and 
shorter  wide  angle  ( 55mm  f4.5 ) . 

The  Mamiya  TLR  user  now  has 
7  interchangeable  lenses  to  draw 
upon  for  virtually  unlimited  control 
of  image  size,  picture  angle  and  per¬ 
spective.  He  enjoys  even  greater 
versatility  than  he  would  with  many  fine  sir  35’s. 
And,  with  almost  4  times  the  film  area  offered  by 
the  214 -square  format  over  the  35,  he  can  blow 
up  his  Mamiya  TLR  negatives  to  practically  any 
size.  Moreover,  unlike  any  sir,  there’s  no  recoil, 
no  mirror  slap,  and  no  finder  blackout  — not  even 


a  momentary  flutter  in  the  finder 
screen  during  the  exposure.  No 
wonder  so  many  professionals  look 
to  the  Mamiya  TLR  as  a  sort  of  a 
workhorse  camera— to  be  depended 
upon,  no  matter  what  the  situation. 
You  enjoy  these  advantages  and 
many  more  with  either  Mamiya: 
standard  C22  or  automatic  C33. 
Both  offer  facilities  for  using  120  as  well  as  220 
rollfilm  and  draw  upon  the  same,  comprehensive 
system  of  interchangeable  lenses  and  accessories. 
See  your  Mamiya  dealer  or  write. 

Mamiya  division/Ehrenreich  Photo-Optical 
Industries,  Inc.,  Garden  City,  New  York  11533 
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COLUMNS 


AAARQUIS  CHILDS 
DORIS  FLEESON 
DON  AAACLEAN 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 
INEZ  ROBB 

NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 
MARY  McGrath 
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BY  GEORGE 

Humorous  Advice 
WILLIAM  A.  DOYLE 
Doily  Investor 
Mutual  Funds 
MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 
MARGARET  DANA 
Consumer  Guide  Lines 
DR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 
STELLA 

Daily  Horoscope 
AMY  VANDERBILT 
Modern  Manners 
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LITTLE  PEOPLE'S  PUZZLE  D/S 
LONDON  EXPRESS  SERVICE 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD . . .  ? 
CROSSWORDS,  DAILY  & 
SUNDAY 
TOM  DARCY 

Editorial  Cartoons 
HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 
TICKER  TOONS  D 


COMICS 


ABBIE  an'  SLATS  D/S 
DAVY  JONES  D 
EB  and  FLO  D/S 
FERD'NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
FRITZI  RITZ  S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 
ALL  STARS  D 
EA^Y  LOU  .  D/S 
GINGER  D 
PIXIES  D/S 
STEES  SEES  W/S 
STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS— 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  S 
THERE  OUGHTA  BE  A  LAW 
D/S 
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Wetherholt  and  Richards 


‘Colonials’  Cartoon 
Makes  Pioneer  Fun 


By  Ray  Eruiii 

A  new  comic  strip  set  in  Co¬ 
lonial  times  in  America  seeks 
simple  comedy  with  a  daily  gag 
making  each  strip  complete  in 
itself. 

The  cartoon:  “The  Colonials.” 

The  cartoonists :  Larry 
Wetherholt  and  George  Rich¬ 
ards. 

The  format:  Daily  strip  and 
Sunday  color  page. 

The  release:  Immediate. 

The  distributor :  Gordon 
Langley  Hall  News  Service  and 
Syndicate,  64  Society  St.,  Char¬ 
leston,  S.C.  29401. 

Larry  Wetherholt  and  George 
Richards,  artist  and  writer,  por- 
'  tray  humorous  events  involving 


“Daniel  Boom”  and  his  Indian 
side-kick  “Tall  Pine,”  in  an 
early  pioneer  setting.  The  daily 
strips  are  self-supporting  and 
do  not  carry  on  a  serious  serial. 

“We  just  want  to  make  the 


newspaper  reader  smile  once  a 
day,”  said  the  originators. 

Larry  and  George  settled 
upon  this  format  after  years  of 
experimenting  and  trials  while 
working  for  advertising  agen¬ 
cies. 

Six  months  of  dailies  and 
color  Sundays  are  available, 
originating  in  the  Inkwell  Stu- 
tlios  in  Illinois  and  distributed 
by  Gordon  Langley  Hall  News 
Service  and  Syndicate. 

• 

Football  Forecasts 

Major  Amos  Barnaby  Hoople, 
that  fearless  football  forecaster, 
will  start  his  peerless  pigskin 
prognosticating  with  the  college 
games  beginning  Sept.  16. 

Persuaded  once  again  by  his 
millions  of  readers.  Major 
Hoople  will  continue  his  fore¬ 
casts,  going  into  the  1967  col¬ 
legiate  season  with  an  astound¬ 
ing  .704  percentage  throughout 
the  years.  His  fearless  forecasts 
are  distributed  by  Newspaper 
Enterprise  Association  to  their 
800  daily  newspaper  clients. 

The  Wizard  of  Odds  excels 
in  predicting  upsets,  bravely  fac¬ 
ing  his  skeptics,  with  resound¬ 
ing  results.  Last  year  he  cor¬ 
rectly  predicted  that  Oklahoma 
w'ould  upset  Nebraska;  little 
Miami  of  Ohio  would  take  fav¬ 
ored  Big  Ten  power  Indiana; 
Georgia  would  triumph  over 
Georgia  Tech ;  Baylor  would  win 
over  Arkansas;  and  Illinois 
would  upset  favored  Ohio  State. 

(More  Syndicates,  Page  47) 


Three  World 
Champs  Tell 
About  Bridge 

Three  Italian  world  champion 
bridge  players  will  i)roduce  a 
new  ancl  provocative  newspaper 
column  for  experts  and  begin¬ 
ners. 


The  column:  “The  Fine  Ital¬ 
ian  Hand.” 

The  columnists:  Gaiozzo-For- 
quet-Belladonna. 

The  format:  Weekly  column. 

The  release:  September. 

The  distributor:  Sjiadea  Syn¬ 
dicate,  Milford,  N.  J.  08848. 

The  Italian  National  Bridge 
Team,  known  as  the  Blue  Team, 
has  won  nine  world  champion¬ 
ships  and  the  1964  01ym))ics.  .\s 
no  other  team  in  the  history  of 
bridge  has  even  approached  such 
a  record,  it  is  logical  to  assume 
that  it  has  worked  out  the  Ijest 
system. 

It  actually  uses  two  systems, 
the  Neapolitan  and  the  Roman. 
Benito  Garozzo  and  Piero  For- 
quet,  who  always  play  as  part¬ 
ners,  use  the  Neapolitan  system 
originally  created  by  Eugenio 
Chiaradia,  but  perfected  by 
them.  Giorgio  Belladonna,  who 
worked  out  the  Roman  system, 
sticks  to  it  with  his  partner.  The 
three  stars  of  the  Italian  team 
have  gone  up  against  all  the 
most  famous  players  in  the 
world. 

For  many  years,  Forquet  was 
recognized  as  the  best  player  in 
the  world;  Garozzo  now  holds 
that  title.  They  are  all  three  in 
their  early  forties,  married  and 
have  two  children,  but  the  re¬ 
semblance  ends  there.  Garozzo, 
born  in  Naples,  studied  engi¬ 
neering  but  switched  to  a  busi¬ 
ness  career.  He  is  now  proprie¬ 
tor  of  one  of  Rome’s  leading 
jewelry  establishments.  Forquet 
is  a  bank  manager  in  his  native 
Naples.  Belladonna  is  a  func¬ 
tionary  of  the  state  insurance 
company  ENPAS  in  Rome.  They 
all  had  mathematical  training. 

When  asked  what  it  takes  to 
be  a  bridge  champion,  Garozzo 
answered:  “Natural  talent,  iron 
nerves,  a  solid  training  in  the 
techniques  of  the  game,  good 
team  play  and  a  fool-proof  bid¬ 
ding  system.” 

“The  column  will  start  as  a 
weekly  to  avoid  conflict  with 
existing  bridge  columns  that 
have  established  readership  pat¬ 
terns,”  explained  James  V. 
Spadea,  head  of  Spadea  Syndi¬ 
cate.  “Many  newspapers  supple¬ 
ment  their  daily  bridge  column 
with  a  different  one  for  week¬ 
ends.” 
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ATTENTION  EDITORS*  Your  Readers  Demand  Football  Forecasts— Give  Them  Football  Fore¬ 
casts,  The  Best  and  Most  Authoritative  Forecasts  Being  Mode  Anywhere! 
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“  “  30,000  “  $3.00  weekly 

“  “  50,000  “  $5.00  weekly 

“  “  75,000  “  $7.00  weekly 

“  “  100,000  “  $10.00  weekly 

“  “  150,000  “  $12.00  weekly 

“  “  200,000  “  $15.00  weekly 

“  “  300,000  “  $20.00  weekly 

“  “  400,000  “  $25.00  weekly 

Over  400,000  “  . $30.00  weekly 
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e  TREMENDOUS  READERSHIP  INTEREST!  PRODIGIOUS  FOLLOWING! 
e  RATED  TOPS  IN  THE  LAND  FOR  ACCURACY  AND  POPULARITY  BY  AMERICA'S  LEADING 
SPORTS  EDITORS  AND  AUTHORITIES. 

e  CORRECTLY  PREDICTED  19  OUT  OF  20  POST  SEASON  FOOTBALL  GAMES  LAST  SEASON- 
INCLUDING  4  MAJOR  UFSITSI 

•  PREDICTS  PROBABLE  WINNERS  AND  FINM  SCORES  OF  ALL  THE  COLLEGE  AND  PROFES¬ 
SIONAL  GAMES  WITH  UNUSUALLY  HIGHTOFTDITniPOINT,  ACCURACY, 
e  INITIAL  FORECAST  OF  14- WEEK  SEASON-SEPTEMBER  9th.  WEEK-END  COPY  IN  YOUR 
HANDS  EACH  MONDAY. 

SPECIAL  RATES  FOR  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS 

1 5-WEEK  DAILY  BASKETBALL  FORECAST-COLLEGE  AND  PRO-STARTS 
WITH  WEEK  OF  FRIDAY,  DECEMBER  1  st. 

Act  Now !  Wire  or  Write ! 
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Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey  08404 
Phone  345-1 875 


Weekly  Editor 
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at  the  Lake  Sunapee  Playhouse. 

A  number  of  weeklies,  parti¬ 
cularly  those  in  the  suburbs, 
covered  the  Arts  mainly  by  re¬ 
viewing  plays  and  movies.  Look¬ 
ing  over  them  once  gets  a  pretty 
fair  idea  of  what  America  is 
watching  this  summer. 

The  Crilic* 

The  Lynhrook  (N.Y.)  Mailead- 
er  ran  two  bylined  columns,  “A 
Sometime  Critic”  by  Albert 
Meglin,  and  “World  of  Music” 
by  Lester  Hebbard.  The  former 
discussed  area  theater  revivals 
of  “By  Jupiter”  and  “West  Side 
Story.”  The  latter  examined 
Les  Grands  Ballets  Canadiens, 
presented  by  the  Long  Island 
Festival  at  C.W.  Post  College. 

The  Metuchen  (N.J.)  Record 
ran  a  movie  column  by  Michael 
Avallone  which  critiqued  “The 
Gnome  Mobile,”  and  “Three 
Bites  of  the  Apple.”  Also,  a 
column,  “On  the  Billboard,”  by 
George  Philcox,  highlighting 
coming  area  concerts  and  pro¬ 
fessional  adult  and  children’s 
theater. 

The  Kansas  City  (^o.)  Squire 
had  a  bylined  review  by  Carol 
Sherer  on  the  movie,  “Thor¬ 
oughly  Modern  Millie.” 

The  Greenburgh  (N.Y.)  hide- 
pendent  ran  “News  of  the 
Muse,”  on  what  was  playing  or 
about  to  play  area  professional 
theaters;  also,  “Along  the  Straw 
Hat  Circuit,”  by  Dantia  Quirk, 
reviewing  the  new  play,  “What 
Did  We  Do  Wrong?”  at  the 
Tappan  Zee  Playhouse.  (The 
play  starred  Paul  Ford.) 

The  Berea  (Ohio)  Sews  re¬ 
viewed  area  productions  of  “Oh, 
Dad,  Poor  Dad,  Mamma’s  Hung 
You  in  the  Closet  and  I’m  feel¬ 
ing  So  Sad”  and  a  new,  one- 
acter  on  the  same  bill,  “Eulogy 
for  a  Child.” 

Offbeat  Cwluniiis 

Some  good  offbeat  culture- 
oriented  columns  turned  up  in 
the  survey.  One  was  “Adven¬ 
tures  in  Reading,”  by  Nelson 
C.  Nye  in  the  Tombstone  (Ariz.) 
Epitaph.  In  short,  ])aragraph 
reviews,  it  capsuled  20  books 
from  westerns  to  “The  Sexual 
Life  of  a  Young  French  Girl.” 

Another  interesting  column 
was  “Antiques,”  by  Dorothy  H. 
Jenkins  in  the  Brighton-Pitts- 
ford  (N.Y.)  Post.  This  sub¬ 
urban  Rochester  weekly  also  ran 
a  front  page  review  by  Rose¬ 
mary  Robinson  on  the  local 
stage  production  of  “Barefoot 
in  the  Park.”  (The  star  was 
Brian  Kelley,  the  father  in  the 
television  series,  “Flipper.”) 


-Also  in  this  issue  was  a  run¬ 
down  on  an  artists  series  (con¬ 
certs,  opera,  ballet,  dance)  com¬ 
ing  to  Rochester. 

McCue  had  pointed  out  the 
dearth  of  good  architectural 
stories  in  weekly  newspapers, 
emphasizing  that  old  buildings 
in  the  way  of  new  highways 
and  urban  renewal  make  good 
copy.  He  would  have  liked  the 
issue  of  the  Caribou  (Me.) 
Aroostook  Republican.  Its  tab 
front  page  headline  read: 

The  Old  Red  Barn 

More  of  Caribou’s  History 
In  Path  of 
Bypass  Bulldozer 

The  caption  under  a  picture 
of  the  Old  Red  Bam  explained 
it  was  on  the  Presque  Isle  Road 
and  would  come  down  soon  to 
clear  the  way  for  the  Caribou 
Bypass.  And  that,  more  than  a 
century  old,  its  hand-hewn 
timbers  were  rich  evidence  of  a 
story  of  the  past. 

A  bylined  story  inside  by 
Margaret  Smith  told  how  the 
bam,  one  of  the  oldest  land¬ 
marks  in  the  community,  was 
about  to  disappear.  The  story 
gave  its  history  and  described 
its  structure  in  detail.  Two  pic¬ 
tures  went  with  the  story. 

“The  Addison  County  Guide 
Book,”  a  supplement  of  “where 
to  go — what  to  see — where  to 
stop”  in  the  Middlebury  (Vt.) 
Addison  County  Independent, 
contained  two  stories  on  local 
landmarks.  One  was  about  a  li¬ 
brary  erected  Greek  Revival 
style  in  1911.  The  story  de¬ 


scribed  how  the  structure  came 
into  being,  what  it  looked  like 
and  what  it  was  made  of.  The 
piece  pointed  out  that  Greek 
Revival  is  unique  to  Vermont, 
a  state  of  largely  “carpenter” 
architecture. 

The  second  story  was  on  the 
DAR  Mansion,  built  in  1796-98 
and  remaining  today,  according 
to  the  Independent,  as  one  of 
the  finest  brick  structures  in  the 

The  Locust  Valley  (N.Y.) 
Leader  ran  a  picture  feature, 
“Dream  House,”  which  in  text 
and  photos  detailed  one  of  the 
wealthy  estates  on  Long  Island’s 
North  Shore. 

P.K.  Handouts 

The  above  summary  takes  in 
40  of  the  75  papers — weeklies 
that  had  some  coverage  of  the 
Arts.  What  about  the  other  35? 
They  went  from  nothing  at  all 
to  running  banal  handouts  of 
movie  and  nightclub  releases  to 
go  around  the  movie  and  night¬ 
club  ads — handouts  that  seemed 
to  go  into  the  paper  as  they 
came  into  the  office.  This  in¬ 
cluded  stock  publicity  pictures, 
particularly  of  movie  and  club 
stars. 

Some  weeklies  actually  depart¬ 
mentalized  entertainment  sec¬ 
tions  filled  with  nothing  but 
such  items. 

Just  how  bad  cov’erage  of  the 
Arts  can  be  we  can  relate  from 
personal  experience  on  a  weekly 
newspaper  some  10  years  ago. 

Miyoshi  Umeki  had  just  won 
an  Academy  Award  for  her 
supporting  role  in  “Sayonara.” 


She  was  in  town,  singing  in 
four  different  languages  at  one 
of  the  local  clubs.  We  hadn’t 
seen  the  movie  or  the  nightclub 
act.  Suddenly,  with  15  minutes 
advance  notice,  we  were  sitting 
beside  a  motel  pool  trying  to 
think  up  questions  to  ask  Miss 
Umeki. 

Running  out  of  the  few  stock 
questions  quickly,  we  hit  the 
sickening,  deadly  silence  which 
can  kill  any  interview. 

All  we  could  think  to  ask  Miss 
Umeki  was:  “What  do  you 
think  of  the  culture  in  the 
United  States?” 

She  leaned  over  the  small  out¬ 
door  table  and  responded  softly: 
“What  do  you  mean  by  culture?” 

Mumbling  something  about 
books,  art,  music,  we  stumbled 
quickly  into  another  inane  ques¬ 
tion. 

• 

Awards  Are  Offered 
For  Science  Articles 

Washington 

Newspapers  and  magazines 
were  invited  this  week  by  the 
American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  to  enter 
the  1967  AAAS-Westinghouse 
Science  Writing  Awards  com¬ 
petition.  Three  awards  of  $1,000 
each,  provided  by  the  Westing- 
house  Educational  Foundation, 
will  be  presented  for  non-medi¬ 
cal  science  w’riting  in  news¬ 
papers  of  more  than  100,000 
daily  circulation,  newspapers 
of  less  than  100,000  daily  cir¬ 
culation  and  magazines  of  gen¬ 
eral  circulation. 

.\rticles  must  deal  with  the 
natural  sciences  and  their  engi¬ 
neering  and  technological  appli¬ 
cations.  They  must  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  print  in  United  States 
publications  between  October  1, 
1966  and  September  30,  1967. 
A  newspaper  entry  may  be  a 
single  story,  a  series  of  articles, 
or  a  group  of  three  unrelated 
stories,  articles,  editorials  or 
columns. 

The  three  awards  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  Dec.  27  at  the  annual 
dinner  of  the  National  .Associa¬ 
tion  of  Science  Writers  in  New 
York. 

Heads  .Atlanta  Bureau 

Appointment  of  Jerry  W. 
Huff,  a  former  Atlanta  News¬ 
paper  photographer,  as  news- 
picture  bureau  manager  in  At¬ 
lanta  for  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  was  announced  this 
week  by  Rhea  T.  Eskew,  south¬ 
ern  division  manager.  For  the 
last  two  years  Huff  has  been 
manager  of  the  UPI  Raleigh 
newspicture  bureau.  He  will  be 
succeeded  there  by  John  P. 
Belich,  former  staff  photogra¬ 
pher  of  the  St.  Louis  bureau. 


PILOT  ISSUE  of  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Examiner  is  examined  by 
Publisher  O.  Roy  Chalk  and  Editor  Jack  Limpert.  Two  more  pilot 
issues  are  planned  before  the  Examiner  begins  publication  September 
7.  Publisher  Chalk  also  heads  the  D.C.  Transit  System,  Trans-Carib¬ 
bean  Airways,  and  El  Diario,  the  Spanish-language  newspaper  in 
New  York  City.  Limpert  was  a  United  Press  International  executive 
and  California  editor  before  going  to  Washington  in  June  to  start 
the  new  weekly  newspaper. 
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and  a  Montana  native,”  who  was 
the  chief  negotiator  in  the  deal 
with  Anaconda.  During  the  Ana¬ 
conda  negotiations  Anderson  had 
indicated  interest  in  Martin’s 
proposal  but  once  the  deal  with 
Anaconda  was  completed  “all  of 
the  friendliness  and  promises 
went  out  the  window.”  Martin 
concluded  he  had  been  “con¬ 
veniently  dangled”  by  both  Ana¬ 
conda  and  Lee  “as  a  sucker.” 

The  Livingston  Enterprise, 
Martin  said,  was  discounting 
statutory  prices  for  county 
legals  and  printing  approxi¬ 
mately  $5,000,  or  about  one-third 
the  regular  cost.  No  such  dis¬ 
counts  were  being  offered  in 
other  counties  where  Lee  papers 
are  published,  Martin  said,  “so 
it  is  obvious  that  loss  in  Park 
County  can  be  more  than  offset 
by  the  maximum  returns  in 
other  situations.  Eliminate  com¬ 
petition  and  it  is  a  certainty  that 
the  cost  would  go  to  the  maxi¬ 
mum  in  Park  County.  The  Park 
County  News  wants  to  be  a  good 
competitor,  but  we  cannot  afford 
to  bid  for  business  on  which  we 
know  we  lose  money.” 

“Power  structured  freedom 
needs  curbs  instead  of  unlimited 
license  to  subvert  and  destroy 
the  basic  understructure-free¬ 
dom  of  all,”  Martin  declared. 

‘Gradual  Death  Sentence’ 

Martin  “dissected”  for  the 
committee  his  own  career  as  a 
newspaperman,  and  listed  the 
complex  elements  to  which  he 
attributed  his  “failure.”  Among 
them  were  “poor  management, 
competition,  employe  relation¬ 
ships,  public  relations,  the  ad¬ 
vancing  technology  and  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  equipment  manufacturers 
to  provide  the  service  to  back  up 
their  promises,  government  reg¬ 
ulations  and  taxation,  plus  the 
state  of  the  economy.”  That  was 
why,  he  said,  “to  many,  a  damn 
fool  stands  before  you.” 

Martin  said  he  had  “written 
in  desperation  in  July,  1964  to 
Attorney  General  Robert  F. 
Kennedy  in  which  he  asked:  “Is 
the  .\merican  way  for  a  bigger 
business  to  destroy  a  smaller 
one,  perhaps  force  bankruptcy 
and  destroy  a  lifetime’s  retire¬ 
ment  potential?”  He  said  his 
wife  was  59  and  he  was  60  and 
the  investment  of  their  life 
savings  in  the  Park  County 
News  “has  been  given  a  slow, 
and  gradual  death  sentence.” 

Senator  Hart  asked  what  re¬ 
action  he  got  from  the  letter  and 
Martin  said  only  that  “they  were 
investigating.” 

Passage  of  S.1312,  Martin  in¬ 
sisted,  would  kill  weekly  news- 
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papers  where  both  a  daily  and  a 
weekly  were  published. 

A  Healthy  Industry 

A  voluble  witness.  Dr.  Harry 
Kelber,  professor  of  Social  Sci¬ 
ence  at  the  New  York  Institute 
of  Technology  and  a  lecturer  on 
labor  problems  at  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Division  of  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity’s  New  York  State  School  of 
Industrial  and  Labor  Relations, 
told  the  committee  that  it  would 
be  unwise  to  pass  S.1312.  The 
bulk  of  his  testimony,  however, 
was  devoted  to  an  effort  to  re¬ 
fute  testimony  of  some  previous 
witnesses  that  excessive  labor 
demands  and  the  insistence  of 
the  unions  on  archaic  production 
methods  were  basic  reasons  why 
newspapers  have  failed  in  the 
past  and  are  likely  to  fail  in  in¬ 
creasing  numbers  in  the  future. 
He  is  a  former  printer. 

Dr.  Kelber  prefaced  his  testi¬ 
mony  with  a  declaration  that 
newspaper  publishing  “is  not  a 
sick  industry”  and  quoted  the 
statement  of  J.  Howard  Wood, 
president  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association, 
last  April  that  “the  economic 
well-being  of  our  newspaper 
business  has  never  been  better.” 
He  cited  figures  on  gains  in  ad¬ 
vertising  revenue  and  the  rise  in 
capital  expenditure  on  plant. 

“In  the  light  of  this  evidence 
of  general  prosperity  and  optim¬ 
ism  why  should  the  newspaper 
industry  be  given  a  privileged 
position  under  the  anti-monopoly 
laws?”,  he  asked.  “Might  not 
favorable  action  on  S.1312  cre¬ 
ate  a  precedent  for  other  indus¬ 
tries,  both  ailing  and  healthy, 
to  demand  similar  exemption?”. 

A  publisher’s  success  in  elim¬ 
inating  competition  can  be  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  public  welfare, 
according  to  Dr.  Kelber,  “for 
the  elimination  of  a  rival  news¬ 
paper  means  the  removal  of  at 
least  some  safeguard  against 
distortion,  suppression  and  man¬ 
ipulation  of  the  news.” 

Reasons  for  Failures 

Dr.  Kelber  said  the  failures  of 
the  \ew  York  Mirror,  the  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  and  the  World  Jour¬ 
nal  Tribune  had  little  to  do  with 
the  newspaper  unions.  The  Mir¬ 
ror  failed,  he  said,  because  it 
could  not  command  advertising 
linage  to  make  a  profit  and  did 
not  modernize  its  printing  facil¬ 
ities  to  enable  it  to  compete  with 
the  Daily  The  Herald 

Tribune  was  forced  into  the 
merger  with  the  WJT  because, 
despite  its  editorial  and  typo¬ 
graphical  qualities,  its  adver¬ 
tising  dropped  a  total  of  1,911,- 
395  lines  in  10  years  resulting  in 
a  loss  of  revenue  that  was  more 
than  $370,000  higher  than  the 
gross  annual  wages  of  its  277 
regular  printers. 
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“Thus,  even  if  the  composing 
room  crew  of  the  Tribune  had 
agreed  to  work  for  nothing  to 
subsidize  the  paper,  it  would  still 
hav'e  been  in  the  red,”  Dr.  Kelber 
asserted. 

“The  case  of  the  World  Jour¬ 
nal  Tribune  shutdown  is  more 
recent  and  more  revealing  in 
character,”  he  continued.  “Here 
were  three  of  the  most  powerful 
chains  in  the  country — Hearst, 
Scripps-Howard  and  Whitney — 
merging  their  resources  and 
talents  to  compete  in  the  New 
York  afternoon  field  with  the 
Post,  long  considered  a  marginal 
newspaper  owned  by  a  single 
proprietor,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Schiff, 
and  with  a  moderate  circulation 
of  less  than  400,000.  Yet  it  was 
the  Post  w’hich  survived  the  com¬ 
petition  and  the  WJT  which 
folded,  even  though  it  had  more 
circulation  and  advertising  than 
its  rival.  Why?” 

Disagreement  .4niong  Owners 

The  question  could  not  be  an¬ 
swered  by  saying  that  “the 
unions  killed  the  paper,”  Dr. 
Kelber  asserted.  He  listed  as 
some  basic  reasons  for  the 
paper’s  death  the  following  fac¬ 
tors: 

“(1)  There  was  a  lack  of 
agreement  among  the  three 
owners  over  basic  policies:  the 
character  of  the  merged  paper, 
the  method  of  handling  the 
unions,  the  amount  of  additional 
capital  to  be  invested  in  the 
newspaper,  and  the  publication’s 
future. 

“(2)  The  division  in  this  tri¬ 
partite  ownership  was  reflected 
in  a  series  of  incredibly  short¬ 
sighted,  erratic  and  self-defeat¬ 
ing  policies  toward  unions. 

“(3)  The  newspaper  was  a 
hybrid  of  the  former  three  com¬ 
ponent  publications.  It  failed  to 
develop  a  distinctive  and  attrac¬ 
tive  personality,  capable  of  com¬ 
manding  a  devoted  leadership 
and  broad  advertising  support. 
It  might  have  succeeded,  given 
more  time,  but  the  joint  manage¬ 
ment,  from  the  very  outset,  had 
only  half-hearted  faith  in  its 
own  product. 

“(4)  The  WJT  management 
was  unwilling  to  put  up  the 
large  amount  of  capital  that  was 
required  to  modernize  its  print¬ 
ing  facilities  and  to  sustain  the 
losses  until  the  paper  climbed 
out  of  the  red.” 

Mistakes  in  dealing  with  the 
unions  cited  by  Dr.  Kelber,  in¬ 
cluded  an  unrealistic  estimate  of 
the  time  it  would  take  to  negoti¬ 
ate  new  agreements  with  the 
unions,  especially  when  they 
were  dealing  with  10  unions  one 
at  a  time,  risking  a  strike  rather 
than  delay  the  launching  of  the 
paper  a  while  longer  and  speed¬ 
ing  up  negotiations,  refusal  to 
add  “a  penny”  to  the  severance 


pay  of  the  nine  mechanical 
unions,  and  failure  to  give  some 
priority  to  negotiations  with  the 
Newspaper  Guild  to  forestall  a 
strike. 

Tension  in  Bargaining 

Dr.  Kelber  declared  that 
“heightened  tension  around  the 
bargaining  table  is  a  logical  by¬ 
product  of  the  electronic  revolu¬ 
tion  in  printing  and  publishing.” 
He  suggested  that  the  publishers 
and  the  newspaper  unions  estab¬ 
lish  labor-management  commit¬ 
tees  on  a  year-round  basis, 
“especially  in  cities  where  print¬ 
ing  plants  are  being  modernized 
and  automated.”  He  declared  it 
was  imperative  that  each  side 
gain  an  appreciation  of  the 
other’s  problems  arising  from 
the  new  technology.  Collective 
bargaining  would  still  be  tough, 
he  said,  but  would  be  based  “on 
more  accurate  knowledge,  rather 
than  rumor  and  guesswork.” 

As  a  further  suggestion.  Dr. 
Kell)er  proposed  that  publishers 
and  publisher  associations  adopt 
the  procedure  of  bargaining 
with  the  newspaper  unions  as  a 
group  on  the  basic  economic  de¬ 
mands,  instead  of  on  a  one-by- 
one  basis,  which  he  called 
“patently  disruptive,  frustrating 
and  time-consuming.” 

Toward  Tighter  Monopoly 

John  R.  Malone,  a  Chicago 
consultant  on  newspaper  eco¬ 
nomics  and  technology,  told  the 
committee  that  S.1312  “should  be 
rejected,  clearly  and  cleanly,  for 
it  leads  to  an  even  tighter 
monopoly  of  the  press  than 
already  exists.” 

“For  with  a  jointly  owned 
publishing,  circulating  and  ad¬ 
vertising  firm,  two  publishers 
can  absolutely  close  out  all  new 
entry  and  all  dissenting  voices 
which  may  rise  to  the  surface  in 
a  community,”  he  declared.  “I 
think  the  mistakes  of  public 
policy  in  this  nation  at  both  local 
and  national  level,  in  race  rela¬ 
tions,  in  urban  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment,  in  education  and  na¬ 
tional  defense  including  our 
Vietnam  mistake  can  be  directly 
traceable  to  a  lack  of  dissent 
expressed  in  our  press.  I  have 
nothing  but  distrust  for  a  one- 
party  government  or  a  one-party 
press,  regardless  of  the  party.” 

Malone  asked  how  many  mon¬ 
opoly  publishers  and  their  cozy 
nesting  unions”  realize  that  by 
“devious  and  illegal  practices” 
they  “are  supporting  by  action 
the  Marxist  dialectic  that  says 
economic  drives  must  ultimately 
drive  out  all  competition  until 
in  each  community  only  one 
monopoly  dominates  industry.” 

“I  wonder  if  the  bill’s  sponsors 
realize  that  they  got  on  the 
wrong  train  and  headed  east  to- 

(Continued  on  page  56) 
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ward  Moscow,”  Malone  asked. 

ilalone  presented  charts  and 
Srraphs  purporting  to  show  that 
the  economic  policies  of  pub¬ 
lishers  would  result  in  the  big¬ 
gest  paper  in  terms  of  circula¬ 
tion  ultimately  driving  out  all 
smaller  papers  and  the  optimum¬ 
sized  paper  in  terms  of  pages 
per  day  driving  out  all  others 
“unless  editorial  means  were 
found  to  select  a  premium  audi¬ 
ence  which  would  pay  more  for 
per  copy  price  and  where  adver¬ 
tisers  would  pay  a  higher  milline 
price  due  to  the  richness  of  the 
audience.” 

He  charged  that  publishers 
“acting  in  direct  violation  of  the 
antitrust  laws  have  arrogated  to 
themselves  control  of  the  press 
in  most  of  the  cities  of  the 
United  States,  turning  an  indus¬ 
try  which  should  l)e  the  epitome 
of  freedom  and  free  entry  into 
a  near-public  utility  monopoly 
without  public  regulation.”  The 
Hayden  bill,  he  declared,  would 
foreclose  all  possibility  of  new 
entry  and  tacitly  encourage  ex¬ 
emption  of  the  press  from  anti¬ 
trust  violation. 

('.ailed  a  ‘Time  Bomb' 

Edgar  F.  Elfstrom,  publisher 
of  the  Fullerton  (Calif.)  Dailp 
Xeu'K  Tribune,  said  that  while 
the  sponsors  of  S. 1.312,  “honestly 
l>elieved”  the  bill  “to  l)e  inno¬ 
cent”  it  would  actually  “plant  a 
time  l)omb  in  the  structure  of  the 
free  and  competitive  American 
piess.” 

Instead  of  saving  “failing 
newspapers,”  Elfstrom  said  the 
bill  would  foster  monopoly  and 
open  the  door  “to  ruthless  and 
competitive  assault  by  large  and 
powerful  publications  upon 
small  and  struggling  ones.” 

He  said  his  paper,  circulation 
23.1*01,  was  in  a  “ruthless  fight” 
with  two  groups,  the  Ridder 
organization  which,  in  addition 
to  the  Long  Beach  Newspapers, 
owns  papers  in  Garden  Grove, 
Buena  Park  and  La  Mirada,  in 
Orange  County,  and  the  Hoiles 
organization,  known  as  the 
Freedom  Newspapers,  owning 
papers  in  Anaheim,  LaHabra 
and  Brea,  in  Orange  County. 

The  two  groups,  Elfstrom 
charged,  had  set  up  “trick  rate 
combinations”  which  made  it  im- 
j)ossible  for  his  paper  to  get  “our 
fair  share  of  available  adver¬ 
tising  dollars,”  despite  the  fact 
that  its  circulation  is  larger 
than  any  of  the  Orange  County 
papers  owned  by  Hoiles  or 
Ridder.  He  said  his  paper  was 
able  to  “secure  little  if  any  na¬ 
tional  food  linage”  l)ecause  it 


could  not  compete  with  the  dis¬ 
count  combination  rates  offered 
by  the  chains,  and  that  even 
local  advertisers  in  Fullerton 
Iwught  more  space  in  the  Ana¬ 
heim  Bulletin  than  in  the  Fuller¬ 
ton  T ribune  l)ecause  of  the  lower 
rates. 

‘Vi'e  Know  How  to  Figlil’ 

Elfstrom  said  he  thought 
S.1312  would  sanction,  rather 
than  prevent  predatory  prac¬ 
tices.  Existing  antitrust  laws,  he 
declared,  could  take  care  of  the 
predators. 

“We  know  how  to  fight  and  we 
are  not  dying  on  the  vine,”  Elf¬ 
strom  said,  “but  it  is  getting 
harder  every  day.  We  can  live 
with  chain  ownership  but  when 
they  combine  advertising  rates 
it  l)ecomes  unljearable.” 

On  July  25,  State  Senator 
Gene  Stipe,  of  Oklahoma,  told 
the  committee  that  he  started 
the  McAlester  Democrat,  a 
morning  newspaper,  after  the 
\eu'!^-Capital,  an  afternoon 
paper,  had  refused  to  accept  his 
paid  political  advertising  and 
“the  owners  of  the  newspaper 
advised  me  that  they  were  going 
to  use  the  daily  paper  to  run  me 
out  of  town.”  On  Aug.  15,  Rich¬ 
ard  R.  Hefton,  general  manager 
of  the  News-Capital,  told  the 
committee  that  these  statements 
were  “false  and  malicious.” 

“He  made  them  under  the  pro¬ 
tective  cover  of  this  privileged 
arena,”  Hefton  said  in  a  pre- 
})ared  statement.  “The  purpose 
of  his  appearance  here  was  not 
to  enlighten  you  on  his  studied 
opinion  of  S.1312,  by  his  own 
admission  to  plead  relief  under 
existing  antitrust  laws.  His  sole 
purpose  was  to  use  the  immunity 
from  libel  and  slander  afforded 
him  in  good  faith  by  your  com¬ 
mittee  counsel  to  malign  and 
undermine  a  business  organiza¬ 
tion  that  is  serving  his  commun¬ 
ity  fairly  and  honestly.” 

Hefton  said  that  “Senator 
Stipe  feels  he  must  run  every¬ 
thing  and  everybody  in  the 
town”  and  that  his  “motive  for 
entering  the  newspaper  business 
was  purely  to  further  his  own 
political  aims  and  to  perpetuate 
a  stronghold  on  the  entire  area.” 

To  Set  Record  Straight 

Hefton  said  it  was  highly 
doubtful  if  he  would  have  ap¬ 
peared  “out  of  any  interest  in 
the  bill”  but  his  “purpose  here 
has  been  to  set  the  record 
straight  and  attempt  to  draw 
for  you  a  true  picture  of  the 
situation  and  the  character  of 
the  principal  parties  involved,” 
in  the  McAlester  dispute. 

Hefton  stated,  however,  that 
home-owned,  hometown  news¬ 
papers  were  the  real  backbone 
of  the  country,  “and  whatever 
antitrust  legislation  is  passed. 


they  should  be  the  target  for 
protection.” 

“If  Senate  Bill  1312  has  a 
single  loophole  that  would  de¬ 
stroy  or  weaken  the  independent 
home  town  press,  you  would  be 
wise  to  let  the  present  law 
stand.” 

• 

Manhattan  Gets 
News  Magazine 

A  controlled-circulation 
weekly  magazine  called  the 
Sixty-Minute  Hour  will  begin 
publication  in  New  York  City 
Sept.  18,  it  was  announced  by 
John  Gates,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher. 

The  first  issue  will  have  16 
pages  in  an  8^/2-by-5)4-inch 
format  and  will  be  delivered 
exclusively  to  the  mass  of  office 
executives  and  employes  in  mid¬ 
town  Manhattan,  through  a 
variety  of  business  outlets. 
Guaranteed  circulation  of  the 
first  issue  will  be  75,000. 

The  magazine  is  available  free 
and  will  be  distributed  by  offices 
of  CBS,  NBC,  Macfadden  Bar- 
tell,  American  Heritage,  Nabis¬ 
co,  Grey  Advertising  and  scores 
of  other  firms.  Gates  said. 

“Never  before  has  anyone 
treated  the  midtovTi  area  as  a 
unit,  a  community,  and  pulled 
together  in  cohesive  style  the 
vast  amount  of  material,  both 
infoi-mative  and  amusing,  that 
can  be  of  vdtal  significance  to 
the  lunchtime  worker,”  said 
Gates,  formerly  with  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  and  Time.  “While 
national  advertisers  can  bene¬ 
fit  from  the  Sixty-Minute  Hour’s 
in-hand  impact,  the  publication 
will  be  of  particular  benefit  to 
smaller  business  men  unable  to 
afford  the  display  rates  of  the 
remaining  New  York  dailies.” 

The  office  of  the  publication 
is  at  214  E.  38th  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  10016. 

• 

Coach  Daugherty 
To  Write  for  AP 

Duffy  Daugherty,  coach  of  the 
Michigan  State  University 
Spartans,  will  write  a  twice- 
weekly  football  column  (Tues¬ 
days  and  Fridays)  this  fall  for 
Associated  Press  newspapers. 

Daugherty  will  describe  the 
technical  side  of  the  game  in 
plain  words,  particularly  for 
women  and  casual  fans.  He  will 
write  on  topics  of  general  inter¬ 
est  each  Tuesday.  He  will  an¬ 
alyze  the  outstanding  games  of 
the  previous  Saturday,  dwell  on 
the  new  rules  and  how  they 
might  affect  future  games. 

For  his  Friday  columns 
Daugherty  will  analyze  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of 
teams  in  major  games. 


Free  Job  Ads 
Help  Poor  in  * 
Philadelphia 

Philaoelphia 

The  Evening  Bulletin  this 
week  opened  its  classified  pages 
to  the  city’s  poor  for  placement 
of  “situations  wanted”  ads  with¬ 
out  charge. 

Each  ad,  limited  to  three  lines, 
runs  for  three  days  and  the  offer 
extends  to  Sept.  1. 

Cooperating  with  the  city’s 
Job  Opportunities  program,  the  i 
Bulletin  set  up  two  phones 
manned  by  staffers  to  assist  in 
wording  the  ads.  No  distinction 
is  made  l)etween  free  and  paid 
ads. 

The  sei-vice  l)egan  Monday, 
with  some  200  ads.  By  Wednes¬ 
day  the  number  swelled  to  400, 
taking  up  about  six  columns. 

Mayor  James  J.  Tate  said, 
“The  Bulletin’s  participation  in 
our  war  on  unemployment  is 
most  welcome  ...  I  salute  the 
Bulletin  for  its  civic  minded¬ 
ness.” 

*  *  4: 

In  Chicago,  WBBM-tv,  a  CBS- 
owned  station,  began  “Oppor¬ 
tunity  Line”  June  10.  It  is  a 
half-hour  weekly  program  which 
spotlights  available  jobs  in  the 
area,  especially  for  minority 
groups. 

The  program  has  l)een  so  sue-  ? 
cessful  that  other  CBS  stations 
are  “importing”  the  idea  to 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  St. 
Louis. 

In  the  first  eight  weeks  of 
WBBM’s  program  it  was  noted 
that  some  2,500  people  had  found 
jobs  by  calling  in  and  talking  to 
counselors  about  jobs  noted  on 
the  air. 

• 

Club  Sending  Money 
To  Wounded  Reporter 

Cincinnati 

Michael  Winters,  a  young 
freelance  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent,  is  the  first  l)eneficiary 
of  the  Cincinnati  Cuvier  Press 
Club  War  Correspondents  Relief 
Fund. 

Winters,  who  works  for  Col¬ 
legian  Pi’ess  Service,  will  i-eceive 
$300  to  cover  hospital  and  re¬ 
lated  expenses  in  Vietnam.  He 
was  wounded  by  a  land  mine 
while  covering  action  of  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Battalion,  Ninth  Marines. 

The  Cuvier  Fund  was  estab¬ 
lished  several  weeks  ago  by  I 
Cincinnati  Enquirer  columnist 
Frank  Weikel  and  Judge  Robert  i 
V.  Wood,  on  their  tour  of  the  I 
battle  areas.  Participation  in  the  i 
fund  has  been  offered  to  all  press  I 
clubs  in  the  United  States.  P 
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Papers 

Gel  General  Maiiajier 

SrRiNGFiEU),  Mass. 

Donald  R.  Newhouse,  for 
several  years  business  manager 
of  the  Orei/onidtt,  Portland,  has 
l)een  named  to  the  newly  created 
position  of  geneial  manager  of 
Sprinpfit’ld  Xewsiiapern. 

He  is  a  cousin  of  S.  I.  New¬ 
house,  owner  of  the  Portland 
newspaper  and  of  the  Spring- 
field  newspapers,  the  morning 
Viiiou,  afternoon  I  fail  i/  Xeu'x 
and  Sumlu!/  Keiiuhlicttn. 

A  multi-million  dollar  plant 
and  equipment  construction  proj¬ 
ect  is  l)eing  started  here.  New¬ 
house,  who  lK>gan  working  for 
the  family  newspapers  as  a  copy 
Iwy  on  the  Loup  Inland  Prenn, 
was  production  manager  of  the 
Oregonian  and  Oregon  Jonnial 
l)efore  being  i)romoted  to  busi¬ 
ness  manager. 

• 

.Admail  Will  Siicct'eil 
Ray  Barford  in  CDN.\ 

Toronto 

Clyde  McDonald,  president  of 
.McDonald  Research  Limited, 
will  join  the  Canadian  Daily 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  on  Oct.  1  and  will  succeed 
Ray  Barfoi  d  as  general  manager 
when  the  latter  retires  ne.xt  year. 

.\nnouncement  of  McDonald’s 
appointment  was  made  by 
■Aurele  Gratton,  president  of 
CDNPA  and  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  Le  Ih-oit, 
Ottawa. 

JIcDonald  is  former  account 
supervisor  at  Young  &  Rubicam, 
Ltd.,  and  from  19.54  until  19.‘)T 
was  research  and  development 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  Broad¬ 
cast  Measurement,  Toronto.  He 
founded  his  own  fil  m  in  1957. 


Liieey  and  Burgiier 
^  ill  Retire  Nov.  1 

Trenton,  N.  J. 

The  two  top  news  executives 
of  the  Trenton  Times  News¬ 
papers  are  retiring  Nov.  1. 

Charles  Lucey,  vicepresident 
and  editor  since  19(51,  will  be 
succeeded  as  editor  by  James 
Kerney  Jr.,  who  will  continue  as 
publisher.  Kerney  served  as  edi¬ 
tor  prior  to  the  appointment  of 
Lucey,  who  came  from  the 
Scripps-Howard  organization. 

F red  W.  Burgner,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  managing  editor,  a 
longtime  memlier  of  the  Times 
staff,  will  continue  as  secretary 
of  the  Times  Corporation.  He 
will  be  succeeded  as  managing 
editor  by  David  E.  West,  who 
has  been  assistant  managing 
editor  for  the  past  year. 

Burgner  is  the  current  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  Jersey  Press 
Association. 


PlihliHliers  Will  Be 
Partiieri»  in  Mill 

MONTRE.4L 

Two  unidentified  U.S.  news¬ 
paper  publishing  companies  are 
participating  in  a  $1(5  million 
finance  program  with  Donohue 
Bros.  Ltd.  for  expansion  of  a 
newsprint  mill  at  Clermont, 
Quebec. 

The  publishers,  who  will  own 
15' r  of  the  stock  in  Charlevoix 
Paper  Co.,  a  Donohue  affiliate, 
will  take  8’2,5()()  tons  of  news¬ 
print  annually  under  long-term 
contracts.  Another  1(),()()()  tons 
will  be  sold  by  Donohue. 

Svetlana’s  Letters 
Will  Start  Sept.  10 

The  Xeic  York  Timen  will 
publish  excerpts  from  Svetlana 
Alliluyeva’s  book,  “Twenty  Let¬ 
ters  to  a  Friend,’’  from  Sept.  10 
to  22,  instead  of  in  October. 

Twelve  installments  will  be 
run,  but  none  will  appear  in 
Saturday  editions. 

Life  magazine  also  is  advanc¬ 
ing  its  publication  schedule  for 
two  installments.  Sept.  15  and 
13,  instead  of  one  presentation 
Oct.  13. 

Owners  of  serial  rights  in 
Europe  requested  the  advance 
in  dates  because  portions  of  tbe 
book,  translated  from  a  copy 
obtained  in  Russia,  have  been 
made  available  by  a  Soviet  jour¬ 
nalist  and  author’s  agent,  Vic¬ 
tor  Louis. 

The  October  dates  would  have 
coincided  with  the  official  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  Soviet’s  50th  an¬ 
niversary. 

• 

Fisher  to  Retire 

Minneapolis 

M.  E.  Fisher  will  retire  as 
circulation  director  of  the  Min- 
neagolin  Tribune  and  the  Minne- 
ajudin  Star,  .Aug.  31.  He  started 
in  the  circulation  department  of 
the  Star  in  1920  and  has  lieen 
circulation  director  since  1951. 
During  1965  he  was  president  of 
the  International  Circulation 
Managers  .Association.  Circula¬ 
tion  operations  here  will  be 
under  the  direction  of  William 
T.  Jardine,  former  assistant  cir¬ 
culation  director  and  circulation 
manager  since  March. 

• 

Volunteer  Plan 

Coshocton,  O. 

Effective  use  of  the  volunteer 
pay  circulation  method  has  pro¬ 
duced  results  for  the  Conhoefon 
Commentator,  an  offset  weekly 
that  started  publication  .April 
2(5.  Collections  from  the  10,608 
papers  distributed  each  week  are 
nearing  65  percent,  according  to 


Dow  Jones  Wire 
Rewritten  for 
Broadcast  Media 

The  Dow  Jones  Co.  has  entered 
into  the  broadcast  wire  service 
field  via  a  new  division  and  an 
arrangement  with  Scantlin  Elec¬ 
tronics  Inc. 

Since  late  July  staffers  of  the 
Dow  Jones  News  Service  have 
been  preparing  rewrites  for  use 
in  a  Scantlin  package  called  the 
“Stock  Market  Observer.” 

Scantlin  manufactures  the 
electronic  equipment  used  to  ])i  o- 
duce  in-station  video  reports  for 
day-long  financial  reports.  It 
consists  of  a  series  of  visual  dis¬ 
plays  of  stock  prices,  leading 
averages,  and  other  market  in¬ 
formation,  as  well  as  the  Dow 
Jones  News,  which  is  presented 
orally. 

Dow  Jones  has  some  $3  mil¬ 
lion  invested  in  Scantlin,  which 
has  a  communications  center 
located  in  the  Wall  Street  area 
and  business  offices  in  Los 
.Angeles. 

The  business  wire  supplies 
five-minute  reports  every  hour 
from  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  plus  a 
day’s-end  summary.  The  new 
division  is  headed  by  Joseph 
Guilfoyle,  former  Wall  Street 


Journal  staffer,  who  is  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the  business 
wire. 

WCIU-tv,  a  UHF  station  in 
Chicago  was  the  first  to  l)egin 
using  the  new  service  and  con¬ 
tracts  with  other  UHF  stations 
in  Aliami,  Dallas  and  Houston 
have  been  signed. 

The  electronic  process  being 
used  is  similar  to  that  of  DOW- 
VUE,  a  new  service  announced 
by  Dow  Jones  which  is  available 
only  to  brokerage  houses.  The 
linkup  to  the  communications 
center  is  telegraphic  and  does 
not  involve  the  transmission  of 
video  images.  Scantlin  has  ile- 
veloped  a  system  which  converts 
telegraphic  impulses  into  letters 
and  figures  of  varying  sizes 
which  can  be  monitored  in  the 
studio  and/or  sent  directly  to 
home  viewers. 

Dow  Jones  president  William 
F.  Kerby  said  the  company  is 
studying  the  possibility  of  sell¬ 
ing  the  business  and  stock  news 
to  radio-tv  outlets  which  do  not 
want  a  continuous  financial  pro¬ 
gram. 

• 

.4viatioii  .4Hard 

Milwai’kee,  Wis. 

Edward  D.  Williams,  aviation 
reporter  of  the  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal,  has  received  the  Experi¬ 
mental  .Aircraft  .Association’s 
1967  award  for  aviation  writing. 


Don  E.  Beattie,  editor. 
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We're  Looking  for 
Professionals  in  .  •  . 
PRESS  RELATIONS 


We  are  a  major  company  in  a  key  growth  industry 
involving  information  systems  and  the  information 
sciences.  You  have  heard  about  us. 

We  are  looking  for  aggressive,  versatile  communi¬ 
cations  people  who  can  tlig  into  an  assi^ment,  be¬ 
come  involved  in  the  extensive  and  exciting  range 
of  our  business. 

You  must  be  able  to  write — crisply,  clearly  and  with 
imagination.  You  should  have  solid  news  or  press 
relations  experience — or  both.  You  must  be  capable 
of  handling  more  than  one  project  at  a  time,  be¬ 
cause  the  pace  is  fast.  You  should  feel  equally  at 
home  working  with  high-level  management  and  talk¬ 
ing  with  editors  and  reporters.  You  should  be  ready 
to  have  a  premium  placed  on  your  good  judgment. 

We  are  NOT  talking  about  “jobs.”  We  ARE  talking 
about  careers.  The  opportunities  for  growth  and 
advancement  are  impressive.  Salary  is  based  on 
experience  and  demonstrated  ability.  The  benefits 
are  excellent. 

If  you  are  interested,  send  your  resume  to  BOX 
1437.  If  you  don’t  feel  the  facts  and  figures  of  a 
resume  tell  your  story  fully,  let  us  have  your  think¬ 
ing  on  why  you  want  this  kind  of  career  opportunity. 


.4w  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 
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Obituary 


Lester  A.  Stone,  .*>5,  founder 
of  Hampden  Novelty  Co.  of 
Holyoke,  Mass.,  supplier  of 
newspaper  advertising  special¬ 
ties;  honorary  meml)er  of  Inter¬ 
national  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  Aug.  12. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Chalexder  H.  Lesher.  82, 
former  publisher  of  the  Hunt¬ 
ingdon  (Pa.)  Monitor;  Aug.  4. 

*  *  « 

Virgil  Gay.ner,  G1,  sports 
copy  editor  at  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer;  Aug.  8. 

*  ♦  9|e 

Herbert  Finnegan,  67, 
former  sports  editor  of  the 
Host  on.  Reeord  American:  Aug. 
4. 

Roger  G.  Clelano.  ."iG,  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Red  Bluff  (Calif.) 


Daily  Xeu's;  Aug.  7. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Sami  el  P.  Black,  67,  former 
newspaper  reporter  and  e.xecu- 
tive  in  Washington  and  Ro¬ 
chester;  Aug.  3. 

*  *  * 

Leigh  B.  Motherwell,  75,  a 
former  chief  of  the  copy  desk  at 
the  Portland  (Me.)  Evening  Ex¬ 
press;  Aug.  7. 

*  *  if 

Horace  M.  Coats,  70,  former 
reporter  for  International  News 
Service  and  the  Indiayuipolis 
Star;  Aug.  9. 

* 

Alton  F.  Cook,  G2,  motion 
picture  critic  for  the  \ew  York 
World-Telegram  tH  Sun;  -\ug. 
15. 

Hi  Hi  * 

Robert  T.  Hays,  65,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  El  Dorado 
(.4rk.)  Daily  Xeivs;  Aug.  10. 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ISeicspapers  For  Sale 


PRINTING  AND  PrBLISHING 
PLANT  FOR  SALE 
Locate<I  in  Northern  California.  Owns 
and  puldiahe.s  we<‘kly  local  TV  Guide 
Matrazine  and  labor  newspaper;  also 
three  other  weeki.v  newspaiiers.  Larite 
steady  commercial  printing  business. 
Grossest  $S5,000  in  19fi6.  Must  sell  due 
to  health  a  steal  at  S60.000  with  2.iCfc 
down:  or  will  sell  half  interest. 
ARTCRAFT  PRINTERS 
625  Fifth  St..  Eureka.  Calif.  95501 
Ph.:  (AC  707)  442-2517 


Newspapers  Wanted 

BI7YERS  SEEK  Texas,  Arkansas,  or 
Deep  South  dailies  and  weeklies  i^ross* 
inf?  I200M  up.  Top  prices.  Utmost  dis¬ 
cretion.  List  now.  Newspaper  Service 
Co..  Inc.,  215  Curtis  St.,  Jennings,  La. 
70546. 

FATHER/SON  COMBINATION  would 
like  to  lease  or  operate  five-  or  six-day 
daily.  Experienced  in  all  facets  of  news- 
paperini?.  Prefer  Zone  5,  3  or  2.  Box 
1321.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HIGHLY  QUALIFIED  General  Man- 
aee’’.  Production  Manaper,  Advertisinp 
Manaper.  seeks  association  and  invest¬ 
ment  opportunity  with  daily  newspaper, 
mapazine  or  commercial  printinp  pross- 
inp  over  $250,000.  Prefer  West  Coast 
but  consider  other.  Box  1356.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


M.AGHINERY  &  SLIMM.IES 

Composing  Kinon 

PHOTONS 

Model  200A  (2) 
equipped  identically. 


Photons,  Ser,  Nos.  266  and  267; 
complete  with  type  disks.  In  excel¬ 
lent  mechanical  condition.  Will  ac¬ 
commodate  sizes  6,  8,  10,  12,  14,  Ig 
24,  28.  36.  42,  60  and  72.  Built-in 
test  light  panel,  multi-flash  lens, 
film  magazine.  Strobe  test  cable. 
Gives  film  as  end  product.  These 
two  machines  have  been  used  very 
little.  Aavailahle  for  immediate  de¬ 
livery.  Save  40  percent  of  new  price. 

Photon,  Ser.  No.  209;  completely 
reconditioned  and  mc^ernized  in 
1961;  equipped  with  multi-flash 
unit.  Produces  sizes  of  type  from 
6  through  60  point  (may  be  con- 
%’erted  to  72  point).  Gives  film  as 
end  product.  Has  had  excellent 
maintenance  routine.  Is  in  top- 
notch  condition;  may  be  inspected 
while  still  in  operation. 

For  Further  Infnrmalion 

Write,  IFire  or  Telephone 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
1720  Cherry  Street 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  61108 
Area  Code  816  BAItimore  1-9060 


ANNOl  NT.EMENTS 

Newspaper  .Appraisers 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE,  TAX. 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 


Newspaper  Brokers 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
Newspaper  Sales  Management, 
Appraisals,  Personal  Purchases. 

107  S.  Lawrence  St.,  Montgomery,  Ala. 
(205)  262-1751 

HARRIS  ELLSWORTH,  Licensed  Bkr. 
Serving  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Box  509,  Roseburg,  Oregon  97470 

The  DIAL  Agency,  1503  Nazareth, 
Kalamazoo.  Mich.  49001.  Ph. :  349-7422. 
"America's  Ne.  1  Newspaper  Broker." 

VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Daily  papers — Nation-wide  service 
899  W.  Bonita,  Claremont.  Calif.  91712 

NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  properties — sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers.  P.O.  Box  490.  Gads¬ 
den,  Ala.  35902.  Ph:  (AC  205)  546-3357. 

CONFIDEN-nAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura.  Calif.  93001 

ARIZONA  AND  WESTERN  PAPERS 
Dean  Sellers.  Broker,  John  Hogue.  As¬ 
sociate.  637  E.  Main  St.,  Mesa.  Ariz. 
85201.  Ph:  (602)  964-2431  or  964-2952 

NEWSPAPER  SALES  -  APPRAISALS 
Personnel  and  Equipment  Specialists 
MID-SOUTH  MANAGEMENT  CO. 

N  J.  Babb.  Dial  (803)  582-4511 
P.O.  Box  1657,  Spartanburg,  S.C.  29301 


Newspaper  ('.onsultants 

SALES  -  PURCHASES  -  FINANCING 
Publishers  Service.  334  Jefferson  Bldg.. 
Greensboro.  N.C.  27401.  Ph.:  274-.3670. 


Newspapers  For  Sale 

BILL  MATTHEW.  Newspaper  Broker. 
129  Buena  Vista  Drive.  Dunedin,  Fla., 
has  several  quality  dailies  and  weeklies 
available  in  the  Midwest  and  Southeast. 
PHONE;  AC  (813)  733-2966 


WNOl  NT.F.MF.NT.S 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

CHICAGO  AREA  WEEKLY 
Locate<l  north  side.  Offset  and  .iol>  shop. 
Heavy  industry,  expanding.  Good  po¬ 
tential.  $.50,000  with  terms. 

Other  weeklies  available  in  northeast-  , 
ern  Illinois.  All  growth  markets.  $60..  | 
000  to  $72,000  gross  range.  Write  fully  ' 
stating  finances  to:  I 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY  I 
543  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.  Wheaton.  III. 

PROFITABLE  CONNTXmCUT 
WEEKLY  AND  JOB  SHOP— 

Will  sell  for  gross  of  $90,000.  with 
29%  down.  Box  1278,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

TWO  SEMI-WEEKLIES  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.  Published  alternate  weeks. 
Gross  about  $70,000.  Unique  opportun¬ 
ity.  Especially  profitable  to  husband- 
wife  team  interested  in  political  and 
social  life  of  Nation’s  Capital.  Majority 
control  or  full  ownership  available. 
Reasonable  terms.  For  sale  by  owner. 
Principals  only  reply  to  Box  1365,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  I 

MICHIGAN  Upper  Peninsula  county-  I 
seat  weekly;  $12M  down— reasonable 
terms.  Len  Feighner  Agency,  Box  189,  ' 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858. 

CALIEXIRNIA  NEWSPAPERS  j 

.\.  Exclusive  weekly,  offset  and  letter-  I 
jiress.  $36,000  gross ;  $8,000  down.  | 

B.  Suburban  weeklies  grossing  $158,-  i 
000;  only  $14,000  down:  no  plant.  | 

C.  Northern  weekly,  offset :  profitable;  ! 
good  climate.  $29,000  down. 

D.  Southern  weekly — glamour  location.  I 

Gooil  net  and  gross.  Only  $13,000 
down.  i 

E.  Rich  farm  area  exclusive — $22,000  | 
down.  Ready  for  offset  conversion. 

P.  DAILY  in  Chart  Area  9.  $100,000 
down.  Sound,  profitable,  isolated. 
Not  many  dailies  not  now  owned  by 
groups.  Hurry! 

J.  A.  Snyder,  Newspai>er  Broker 
2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 
(714)  533-1.361 

RAPIDLY  -  DEVELOPING  DAILY 
with  fabulous  profit  future  in  growing 
western  city.  Will  sell  part  or  all  to 
res)K>nsiblo  and  financially  qualified 
l>erson.  Box  1411,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

N  Y.  .STATE  WEEKLY  EXCLUSIVE. 
.$65,000  annual  gross.  Complete  plant, 
real  estate.  $25,000  down,  long  payout. 
W.  B.  Grimes  &  Co.,  National  Press 
Bldg.,  Washington.  D.C.  20004. 


Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON.  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6105 


M.\CHI\ERY  &  .St  PPT.IF.S 
Composing  Room 

2  KEYBOARDS  with  Linomix  on  each;  | 

1  photo  unit;  font  grids  and  width 
cards.  Tape  Ekiitor;  testing  equipment 
and  parts.  Box  1401,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

2-  G2-2  INTERTYPES.  72  and  90-  i 
chan.,  elec,  pots,  quadders.  feeders,  j 
$1750  ea.  Plant  operation  susi>ended  but  1 
machines  connected  for  jtower. 

8  HEADLETTER  72-chan,  fonts  avail-  i 
able  at  $50  iier  font ;  also  Goss  45R 
Mat  Roller.  Ponv  Autoplate  Caster 
231^,"  and  2-ton  Kemp  Immersion  Gas 
Pot  with  motorize<l  pump.  \ 

Inspection  by  appointment 
ERNEST  PAYNE  CORPORATION  * 
31-28  Queens  Boulevard 
Long  Island  City.  N.Y.  11101 

(212)  937-1166  ! 

PHOTON  200B,  ser.  222205,  purehase<l 
new  Sept.  1965  ;  sets  6  to  72  pt.  :  Amici 
Prism  for  right  reading  product:  Mul¬ 
tiple  Flash  Circuitry:  12  lenses.  F.O.B.  i 
our  plant  $40,000.  Call  (614)  879-8311, 
Pete  Hartley.  Hartco  Ptg.  Co..  West 
Jefferson,  Ohio  43162. 

TTS  TOU  11.  Mat  Detector.  Pi 
Stacker,  etc.  Use<l  I  month.  $2250. 
TTS  Perforator  $1000.  (212)  56,5-2840. 

2  GOOD  LINOTYPES  AVAILABLE 
Oct.  1  due  to  partial  conversion  to  cold 
tyi»e;  both  under  excellent  maintenance  I 
and  may  l)e  seen  running  daily  in  our 
plant;  may  l>e  move<l  without  disas¬ 
sembling  we  will  help  load.  Model  31, 
ser.  2262441,  with  TTS  unit,  gas  pot, 
microtherm  controls.  Margach  fee<ler. 
asking  $4,700 — make  us  an  offer! 
Model  14,  ser.  22296.56.  with  Star  Quad- 
der  in  A-1  condition  gas  pot,  micro¬ 
therm  controls,  side  auxiliary,  Mar¬ 
gach  feeder:  asking  $3,300— make  us 
an  offer!  Daily  Globe.  Shelby,  Ohio 
44875.  Ph.:  (419)  342-4276. 

ALL  MODELS 

Linotype — Intertype— Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street.  N.Y..  N.Y.  10007 


SAVE  $10,000  —  e:lektron  mixer 

I  e<iuipped  with  LOU  tai)e  reader.  U5e<l 
I  less  than  one  year:  4  magazines,  4 
molds,  feeder,  blower,  electric  tmt. 
!  Availablo  immediately.  Price  $19,400. 
Can  Iw  seen  at  Computer  Tyi)esetting 
Services.  ,505  E.  Third  St.,  Los  Angeies. 
Tel.:  21.!-62S-916.5. 

VARITYPER  660.  5  fonU,  $2455; 

Headliner  880,  5  type  masters,  $1045; 
new  condition.  H.  Garrett.  3204  Greg- 
j  ory  Rd..  Yakima,  Wash.  98902. 

36*  2-unit  Web  Offset  W/folder 
250.000  INTERTYPE  mats 
I  7 — F4-4  Intertypes.  22’8  16359-25244 
2 — G4-4  Intertypes,  w/quadders 
8_F4-2  and  G4-2  INTERTYPES 
3  Moelel  31  LINOTYPES 
BEN.  722  Mateo  St..  L.  A..  Calif.  90021 

i  CONVERTING  TO  OFFSET 
i  Two  model  5  Meteor  Linotypes,  rela- 
1  tively  little  used,  with  TTS  adapter 
keyboards  and  operating  units,  ser. 
68994.  68725,  four  molds,  electric  metal 
*  feeder,  full  font  of  Corona  8-228  mats. 
$4,850  each.  Mo<lel  14  with  four  full 
fonts  of  mats  $1,895.  Hamilton  ad  as- 
I  sembly  units  $250  each.  Rouse  power 
j  miterer  with  strip  material  cabinet 
$250.  'Times-News,  Box  490,  Henderson- 
I  ville,  N.C.  28739. 


Available  for  immediate  delivery. 
Complete  with 
full  complement  of  mats. 

Fotosetter,  Ser.  No.  312 ;  4  mag¬ 
azines,  4  good  fonts  of  mats,  8- 
lens  camera,  quadder,  42-pica 
film  carriage,  film  magazine  and 
receiver,  all  standard  equipment. 
Has  had  good  maintenance. 

Fotosetter  (2),  Ser.  Nos.  424  and 
433;  three  years  old:  4  maga¬ 
zines.  4  fonts  of  mats,  14-lens 
camera,  quadder,  42-piCB  film 
carriage,  film  magazines  and  re¬ 
ceivers;  will  accommeniate  sizes 
to  72  point.  Like  new.  Inspect 
and  operate. 

For  Further  Injormation 
Write,  Wire  or  Telephone 
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BUY  OR  SELL  EQUIPMENT  THROUGH  E&P'S  REGULAR  WEEKLY  LISTINGS 


\ 


I 


Engraving  Equipment  I  Miscellaneous  Machinery 

gone  offset  so  we’II  sacrifice  our  j  STA-Hl,  excellent  shape:  older  model 
eneravind  plant.  Packatre  price  of  $4S5  |  — $450:  Fairchild  Cadet  Scan-A-Graver  | 
brines  you  15  x  18  Tasope  etcher.  30"  i  with  all  cabinets — $895.  Times-News. 
Niagara  shear,  burn-in  stove,  dip  tank,  Box  490,  Hendersonville,  N.C.  28739. 
router,  whirler.  film  drying  cabinet.  ' 

First  check  takes  it.  Lai>€*r  County  - - , 

Press.  Box  220.  Lapeer,  Mich.  48446.  j  Perforator  Tape 

(AC  313)  664-2961.  '  - - _ ^ _ 


Miscellaneous  Machinery 


sacrifice  liquidation 

Robertson  320  Ciunera  with  F9  Goerz 
"Re<l  Dot”  Apoehramatic  Artar  Focal 
Length  I-ens— 2  Mo<lel  660  Varitypers 
and  One  Model  610  with  Fonts  and  \ 
Models  800:  820  and  840  Headliners  ' 

with  Tyiie  Masters:  Bell-Howell  (Phil-  | 
lipsbuig)  Messenger  2  Station  Auto-  | 
inatic  Inserting  &  Mailing  Machine:  i 
Macey  8  Station  Automatic  Collator  | 
with  Criss  Cross  Stacker  :  2  Bunn  Ty-  | 
ing  Machines:  2  Multiliths.  one  1250  I 
with  Chain  Delivery  the  other  is  a 
1250W.  also  Moflel  2066  with  Recetling 
Stacker:  Mail-O-Meter :  Pitney-Bowes 
Postage  Machines:  Addressograph :  i 

Graphotype:  Speedaumat  Machine  with  ; 
Cabinets  and  Trays — Pair  Friden  Justo- 
writers  and  Flexowriter  with  auxiliary  | 
attachments:  Pitney-Bowes  Tickometer  | 
Motlel  TIC  3,  and  Cheshire  Machine.  ! 
Phone  Collect— (AC  313)  833-2030. 

FEDERAL  ENVELOPE  COMPANY 

2416  Granil  River  Ave. 

Detroit.  Michigan  48201 


BUY  NOW!  I 

TAKE  ADVANTAGE  OF  LOW  I 

PRICES  ON  SURPLUS  INVENTORY  j 

AD  ASSEMBLY  CABINETS— variety  [ 
of  styles  &  manufacturers.  Recondi-  j 
tioned  like  new  or  in  good  “as  is”  ; 
condition.  25%  to  50%  off  new  price. 

100  GALLEY  STEEL  STORAGE  Cab¬ 
inets — Two  column  galleys  included. 
In  good  condition.  Located  West 
Coast.  Available  September. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  TABLES— Two  j 
Hamilton  6'  tables.  Steel  construc¬ 
tion  with  miscellaneous  storage  un¬ 
derneath.  2"  cast  iron  top.  Save  60% 
on  this  purchase. 

REMELT  FURNACE— Big  Chief  with 
round  1-ton  ix>t.  Bottom  i>our.  Part- 
low  heat  controls,  gas-fired,  equipped 
with  hood.  16  cavity  water-cooled  pig 
molds  available.  Increase  pig  produc¬ 
tion  and  save  time. 

ENGRAVING  MACHINES  —  Scan-A- 
Gravers,  Photo-Lathes,  and  Vario 
Klischograph.  Saturated  market  en¬ 
ables  us  to  sell  these  machines  at 
greatly  reduced  prices.  All  machines 
guaranteed.  ; 


ROUSE  Power  Vertical  Miterer — Re- 
conditione<l  and  guaranteed  to  give 
top  performance.  144  pica  extension 
guage.  Mounterl  on  strip  material 
storage  cabinet.  Very  good  machine. 

REPRODUCTION  PROOF  PRESS— 
Challenge  20KA  with  power  inking 
and  wash-up.  Bed  size  21"  x  31%". 
Hand  operated  hard-packed  impres¬ 
sion  cylinder.  Good  price  on  very  late 
style  repro-press. 

FLAT  ROUTERS— Radial  and  Pedes¬ 
tal.  Hammond.  Nolan,  and  Richards. 
Prices^  drastically  reduced  on  good, 
"as  is"  routers.  Reconditioned  units 
also  available. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP. 
since  1910 

1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City.  Mo.  64108 
A.C.  816  BA  1-9060 


friden  Justowriter  Reproducer,  9  pt. 
Galvin,  $2000.  Fairchild  Cadet  Scan-O- 
8800.  Novato  (Calif.)  Advance. 
(AC  415)  892-2121. 


1-1275  MULTILITH.  10x14  (prints 
Mth  sides.  1  pass  thru  press) — $1400: 

'250  Multiliths— $850  each:  1 — 2066, 
14x20— $1200:  1—2066,  17x20— $1400  : 

1  foot  power  Perforator  with  attach¬ 
ments— $85:  1  model  5  Lino— $450:  1 
dark*room  camera  with  lights  and 
vacuum  back— $550:  1  Multilith  plate 
'amp— *85.  MODERN 
PRESS,  INC.,  P.O.  Box  1092.  Hunt- 
'^^a.  25714.  Ph. :  304-522- 


NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our  , 
s.ame  prices — lowest  in  USA.  All  Colors 
— Top  Quality.  | 

Call  or  IVrite" 

PORTAGE  (216)  PO  2-3555 
25  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308 


Presses  &  Machinery 

96-PAGE  SCOTT  PRESS  \ 

6  Units:  22%"  cutoff,  Dble  Folder 
16  Ck)lor  |x>sitions:  runs  at  34M  j 

Stereo 'mailroom  equipment  available 
Vertical  or  horizontal  paper  supply  j 
Installation  assistance  available  I 

J.  Curley.  Orange  Const  Daily  Pilot  I 

Costa  Mesa,  Calif.  Ph. :  714-612-4321 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
FOR  SALE  I 

HOE  TWELVE  UNIT  PRESS  j 

12  units — 3  double  balloon  folders — 2 
reversible  color  half-decks  —  3  color  | 
cylinders— group  drive — 2-100  HP  AC 
motors — spindle  fed — 21%” — web  68’A"  | 
— 120°  stagger.  Capacity:  2-80  page  I 
collect  presses  w/multi-color  or  almost  j 
any  type  smaller  runs  w/single  or  multi-  i 
color.  Press  in  good  running  condition.  ' 

HOE  SIX  UNIT  PRESS  ■ 

6  units — double  delivery  balloon  folder 
— 2  color  half-decks — submarine  delivery 
— Page  1  fudge  for  line  and  2  column 
box.  Group  drive — 2-100  HP  DC  motors  ' 
— spindle  fed — 2\%” — web  68'/^" — 120°  I 
stagger.  Produces  80  page  collect  prod¬ 
uct  with  multi-color  or  almost  any  type  ! 
smaller  runs  with  single  or  multi-color.  ! 

Press  in  good  running  condition.  | 

HOE  SIX  UNIT  PRESS  1 

Amost  identical  to  above  press — differ-  | 
ence  is  slight  variance  substructure 
height.  2-75  HP  DC  motor  drives — 
spindle  fed  —  21%”  —  web  58%”  — 120° 
stagger.  Produces  80  page  collect  prod¬ 
uct  with  multi-color  or  almost  any  type 
smaller  runs  with  single  or  multi-color. 
Press  in  good  running  condition, 

GOSS  ElVE  DECK  PRESS 
Double  folder  with  double  upper  and  . 
lower  former  —  2l%”  —  web  68l^" — 90° 
stagger — 100  HP  DC  motor  drive — 
spindle  fed— Page  1  fudge  for  8  column  I 
line  and  2  column  box  in  columns  1  and  . 
2.  Spare  100  HP  DC  motor  available.  | 

Sufficient  stereotype  plate  I 

casting  equipment  and  press  ' 

conveyors  available  toith  presses 

Equipment  open  for  inspection  at 
860  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.  Call/write  Oscar  Merritt. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  EXAMINER 

Area  Code  416  781-2424  , 


FOR  A  SMALL  DAILY 
OR  LARGE  WEEKLY 
20-Page  Goss  semi-cylindrical  press 
with  “Color  Hump" — 22^4"  page  cut¬ 
off,  complete  with  stereo  equip.  Recon¬ 
ditioned  when  installe<l.  Priced  low.  de¬ 
livered  an<l  instnileil.  Located  Chicago. 
III. 


16-Page  Duplex  Standard  2-to-l  Tubular 
with  stereo  equip.  Price<l  low.  deliv- 
cre<l,  reconditione<l  and  installed  “on  | 
e<lition."  Investigate  what  we  offer.  i 

NEWSPAPER  EQUIP.  SERVICES  | 
P.  O.  Box  144,  Station  A 
San  Mateo,  Calif.  94403 
Phone:  (AC  415)  349-3616  ' 


AVAILABLE  NOVEMBER!  Fine  Goss 
16-page  2/1  tubular  press.  Color  foun¬ 
tain,  complete  stereo,  Sta-Hi.  Can  be 
seen  running  daily.  Dispatch,  Oneida, 
N.  Y.  13421. 


editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  August  19,  1967 


Presses  &  Machinery 

16-PAGE  UNITUBULAR  No.  724  with 
color  hump  and  complete  stereo  equip¬ 
ment.  Available  now. 

24-PAGE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR.  2  to  1 
model,  with  balloon  former  and  com¬ 
plete  stereo  equipment.  Available  Now. 
WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATE.  Serial 
No.  393PO.  22%"  cut-off,  vacuum 

back  with  water  cooled  arch.  Available 
Now. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO.  INC. 
"Newspaper  Equipment  Dealer" 
11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley.  Calif. 

DUPLEX 

24  Page  Tubular 
Standard  2/1  Model 
Folder,  '/2  &  '/q  page 
Balloon  Former  optional 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 
Area  212  685-4774 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

HOE  COLORMATIC  PRESS  (I960) 

1  Unit — 22% — Double  Folder — Skip 
Slitter — Reel  and  Paster. 


SCOTT  PRESS— (1947) 

6  Units — 22% — Color  Deck — 2  Rever.ses 
— Double  Folder — Balloon  Former — AC 
L'nit  Drive — Reels  and  Pasters. 


HOE  COLOR  CONVERTIBLE  (1951) 

6  Units — 23A — Color  Cylinder — 3  Re¬ 
verses  —  Double  Balloon  Folder  —  AC 
Unit  Drives — Reels  and  Pasters. 


GOSS  HEADLINER 
AND  ANTIFRierriON 
22%— 5  Units— 1  Folder— (1939)— 3 

Units — 1  Folder — Color  Deck  (recent) — 
Skip  Slitter  —  Balloon  Former  —  DC 
Group  Drive  w  G.E.  Rectifiers — Reels 
and  Tensions — WILL  DIVIDE. 


Presses  &  Machinery 


METROPOLITAN 

PRESSES 

Inland  Exclusive 
Late  Manufacture 
Color  Flexible — R.T.P. 


Goss  Headliner 

Mfg.  1953-1954 
23-9/14“  Cutoff— Tension 
Lockup 

4-Units — 3  Half  Decks 
Unit  Drive — Balloon 
Formers 


Hoe  Color 
Convertible 

Mfg.  1950 

22^"  Cutoff — Compression 
Lockup 

12  Units,  2  Hump>>2  Double 
Folders 

Group  Drive-^  Motors^ 

Upper  Formers 

Scott  Straightline 

Mfg.  1949-1957 
22%“  Cutoff— Compression 
Lockup 

10  Units — 2  Double  Felders — 

Balloon  Formers 
3  Half  Decks— I  Flump 
Unit  Drive  (New  1957) 

For  Complete  Information 
Call  or  Write: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

(Since  1910) 

1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 
AC  816  BA  1-9060 


I  24-PAGE  DUPLEX  2-to-l  Standard 
I  Tubular  modern  stereo  equipment. 
Available  Oct.  Excellent  condition.  In- 
si>ection  inviterl.  Being  replaced  by 
larger  stereo  press.  Contact  James 
Doyle,  Chillicothe  Gazette,  Chillicothe. 
Ohio  45601. 


WOOD  PRESS  (1951) 

4  Units — 22% — Tension  Lockup — Dou¬ 
ble  Folder — Unit  Drive. 


GOSS  HSLC  ARCH  TYPE  PRESS 
12  Units — 22% — 4  Folders — Skip  Slit-  | 
ters  —  Color  Stripers  —  4  DC  Group 
Drives  w  new  G.E.  Rectifiers — COM¬ 
PLETE  STEHIEO— 8  ton  Electric  Metal 
Pot — 2  Wood  Juniors — 2  Autoshavers — 
WILL  DIVIDE. 


GOSS  HSLC  ARCH  TYPE  UNITS  i 
7  Units — 22% — Color  Cylinder — 2  Fold-  I 
ers  w  1  Balloon  Former — 2  AC  Group  I 
Drives— WILL  DIVIDE.  I 


HOE  SIMPLEX  (1948) 

24  page — 22% — Color  Cylinder — %  and 
%  Folder  —  AC  Drive  —  COMPLETE 
STEREO — Turtles — Chases — Goss  46  W 
Roller — Sta-Hi  Master  Former — Elec¬ 
tric  Metal  Pot — Wood  Pony  Autoplate 
— Sta-Hi  Master  Router. 


DUPLEX  TUBULARS  (2  to  1) 

24  page — 16  page — 8  page  Decks — with 
or  without  complete  Stereo — AC  Drives. 


GOSS  SUBURBAN  (1963)  ' 

4  Units — 16  pages — 22% — %  and  %  ! 
Folder — AC  Drive.  I 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


Stereotype  Equipment 

NEWSPAPER  STEREO  MAT  Roller: 
Nolan  full  page  Caster,  gas:  Nolan 
Mortiser,  like  new  :  20  Chases  :  Adjust¬ 
able  Turtle.  AA  Printing,  1704  Rte.  33, 
Trenton.  N.J.  08690. 


W'anted  to  Buy 

36  X  35  HAMILTON  ad  makeup  table, 
or  similar.  The  Sun.  34  S.  Main  St., 
Attleboro.  Mass.  02703. 


FOUR-UNIT  OFFSET  PRESS  wanted. 
Full  details  to  J.  H.  Lunney,  P.O.  Box 
71.  Merced,  Calif.  95340. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


LEASE/BUY  low  mileage  Comet  w/ 
ITS:  Perforator,  too.  Box  1334,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


LINOTYPE,  model  5  or  31.  TTS. 
quadder,  electric;  serial  above  60,000; 
also  perforator.  Art  Porter,  P.O.  Box 
658,  Rexhurg,  Idaho  83440. 


Wanted  to  buy  direct  from  owners 
MONOTYPE  EQUIPMENT; 
MODEL  29  AND  31  UNOTYPES; 
AND  MODERN  GOOD  MATS. 
Bi)\  1429.  Editor  &  Publisher 
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Career  Opportunities 

THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN 


THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  RELATED  FIELDS 


.4dmi  n  isi  ra  1 1  re 

WANTED:  GENERAL  MANAGER  for 
one  of  Ohio’s  oldest  and  best  weeklies. 
lsolat6<l,  exclusive  area.  Circulation  ap¬ 
proaching  5,000.  Well-equipped  and 
housed.  The  rif?ht  party  will  have  a 
free  hand.  Ow'ner  prefers  to  give  salary 
plus  commission.  Good  schools.  Ideal 
place  to  raise  family.  Replies  confiden¬ 
tial.  Box  1340,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CALIFORNIA  MANAGEMENT  MAN! 
Enthusiastic,  energetic  and  knowl- 
e<lgeable  in  revenue  pro<lucing  areas. 
B^rish  and  dogmatic  with  costs.  Com¬ 
plete  ext>erience.  e<lucation.  family,  sal¬ 
ary  progressions  and  expectations  first 
letter.  Box  1390,  Exlitor  &  Publisher. 

ACCOUNTANT,  newspaper  -  oriented. 
Large  California  o|>eration.  Business 
manager  medium  pai»er  or  down-the- 
line  large  pai>er  man  <lesirable :  NCR 
exiterience  helr»ful.  Salary  <M>mmensur- 
ate.  Box  142r>.  E<iitor  &  Publisher. 


(circulation 

CIRCULATION 

MANAGER 

Large  metropolitan  newspapers 
in  Zone  3  (morning,  afternoon 
and  Sunday)  offer  unlimited  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  right  man; 

the  "right”  man  will  be  an  ex¬ 
perienced,  forward-looking  cir¬ 
culation  executive  with  demon¬ 
strated  leadership  and  training 
abilities; 

he  must  be  able  to  analyze  meth¬ 
ods.  plan  for  future  require¬ 
ments  and  implement  change 
where  advisable; 

under  overall  direction  of  the 
circulation  director,  he  will  be  in 
charge  of  hiring,  training,  plan¬ 
ning  and  other  circulation  func¬ 
tions.  and  will  have  full  author¬ 
ity  in  discharging  these  respon¬ 
sibilities; 

successful  performance  in  this 
job  will  lead  to  further  advance¬ 
ment.  Write,  giving  qualifica¬ 
tions,  to: 


Box  1345 

Editor  &  Publisher 
LOOKING  FOR  A  FUTURE? 

Our  group  of  dailies  (located  in  Zones 
1  through  5)  is  looking  for  men  who 
want  an  opportunity  to  meet  a  chal* 
lenge.  If  you  are  interested  in  securing 
your  future  in  the  circulation  man¬ 
agerial  profession,  send  complete  re¬ 
sume  and  references  to  Box  1359,  Eldi- 
tor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  needed 
for  8500  circulation  paper  in  unusually 
good  town  of  13.500.  Send  resume,  pay 
requirements.  Joe  Nixon,  Wabash 
(Ind.)  Plain  Dealer,  46992 


CALIFORNIA  M— E— S  in  highly 
competitive  area  has  opening  for  dealer 
or  district  manager.  Opimrtunity  to  ad¬ 
vance.  Top  organization.  Good  income  : 
and  benefits.  Send  compelte  details  and  ' 
salary  requirements  to  Box  1377,  hiditor  ] 
&  Publisher.  { 


PROMOTION  I 
Representative  i 

Outstanding  opi>f)rtunity  for  a  man  who 
is  thonmghly  experience*!  in  home-  I 
delivere<l  daily  newspaper  circulation.  I 
Long  estahlisheii  company  has  an  open-  ' 
ing  for  a  held  sales  and  service  position 
to  the  right  man  who  can  build  and  i 
execute  incentive  programs  for  both  ' 
carrier  salesmen  and  adult  superx'isory  I 
l>ersonnel.  Liberal  company  Iienehts  in-  | 
eluding  profit-sharing.  j 

Reply  Avith  complete  resume  to  Box  . 
1420,  E<litor  &  Publisher.  I 


(drculatiim 

ASSISTANT  CIRC.  PIRECTIVR 
Large  m(>rning  <laily  on  eastern  sea- 
Imard.  CarrierU)y  delivery.  Com|)etitive. 
H«ime  <lelivery  primary  <luty.  Excellent 
a*lvancement  opiKjrtunities.  Starting 
salai*y  in  $12.uoo  to  $14,000  range. 
Sen*l  c*)mplete  resume.  Confidential 
handling.  B<»x  1412.  F>!itor  &  Pul»- 
lisher. 


(classified  Advertising 

HUNGRY  SALESMAN  WANTED 
We  want  a  classified  salesman  who's 
hungry  for  opportunity  to  prove  him¬ 
self  and  move  into  management.  If 
your  experience  proves  you  can  sell, 
and  you  believe  in  classified,  contact 
Art  (jiglio.  Herald-News.  Passaic,  N.J. 
07055.  (AC  201)  777-6000. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  for  upstate 
N.Y.  daily  in  15,0i0-20,000  class;  Sal¬ 
ary  and  commission,  all  benefits  in¬ 
cluding  pension  plan.  Ample  opportun¬ 
ity  for  advancement  for  a  sales-minded 
manager.  Write  all  details  to  Box  1375, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


(CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  with  sales 
backgroun*!  an<l  ability  to  lea*l  g<MMl 
sales  organization.  Prefer  establishe*! 
C.\M  of  25,00(»  to  .50,000  daily  to  take 
charge  of  well  establishe*!  department 
of  larger  <laily.  B«jx  1430,  FMitor  & 
Publi.'sher. 


CAM 

Have  oi>ening  for  aggressive,  promo-  , 
tion-minde*l  classifie*!  a*l  manager  who  | 
is  looking  for  an  op|)ortunity  an<l  a 
challenge.  Department  nee<ls  dynamic  , 
*lirection.  Here  is  a  real  opiK>rtunity  to  I 
buihl  a  *lepartment  and  fulfill  imten-  | 
tial.  Salary  plus  commission.  Send  : 
complete  backgroun*!  resume  to  Box 
1404,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Adrertising 

ADVERTISING  SAt,ESMAN 
Young,  aggressive,  local  reUtil  display 
salesman  with  newspaper  advertising 
experience  for  65,000  circ.  evening  and  ' 
Sunday  newspaper  in  rapidly-expanding 
market.  Exceptional  optmrtunity  includ-  I 
ing  fringe  benefits  in  permanent  posi-  I 
tion.  Salary  plus  unique  monthly  com¬ 
mission-bonus  plan  plus  mileage.  Write 
giving  personal  information,  refer¬ 
ences,  salary  requirements  to:  Joseph  < 
Swick,  The  Home  News,  P.O.  Box  651,  | 
New  Brunswick,  N.J.  08903,  or  phone 
201-545-4000. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING 
SALES  REPRESENTATIVE 
Opportunity  with  New  York  headquar¬ 
ters  of  newspaper  chain.  Strong  news-  ; 
paper  retail  advertising  and/or  retail  ' 
background  essential.  Will  call  on  ad-  i 
vertising  directors  of  national  store  j 
chains  on  behalf  of  individual  news¬ 
papers.  Knowledge  of  co-operative  ad-  I 
vertising  helpful ;  imagination,  poise  I 
and  ability  to  communicate  required.  { 
Send  resume  of  experience  to  Box  1388, 
E»litor  &  Publisher.  ' 


Advertising  Sales 

NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  I 
SALES  MANAGER  | 

For  Michigan’s  largest  and  most-pro-  ! 
gressive  weekly  newspaper  group.  Out¬ 
standing  opportunity  for  dynamic  go- 
getter  to  join  our  strong  and  still  grow¬ 
ing  suburl>an  twice-weekly  group  of 
responsible  newspai>ers  serving  the 
richest  market  in  the  greater  Iletroit 
area. 

We  require  a  minimum  of  3  years’ 
newspaper  advertising  sales  or  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  e-\i>erience.  Managment 
background  heli)ful.  Must  !«  creative. 
Layout,  copy  and  presentation  talent 
essential.  Salary,  oiten.  ' 

Send  resume  stating  your  qualifications  | 
and  salary  re<iuirements  to:  Advertising  | 
Director.  OI>server  Newspaiiers,  Inc.,  i 
33050  Five  Mile  Road,  Livonia.  Michi-  | 
gan  48154.  All  replies  will  !«  acknowl-  , 
e<lged  anil  considered  confidential.  1 


Display  Advertising 

BEGINNER,  MAN  OR  WOMAN.  No 
experience  necessary.  Seek  youthful, 
enthusiastic  trainee  to  learn  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  for  N.Y.C.  paper.  Salary  plus 
commission.  Write  Bo.x  1338,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 


WORKING  AD  MANAGER,  small  daily 
Chart  Area  5.  Requires  resourceful, 
energetic  person,  unafraid  of  aggressive 
comiietition.  Excellent  remuneration 
based  on  results.  Might  be  giKKi  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  2nd  man  to  step  up.  Full  de¬ 
tails  in  confidence  to  Bo.x  1428,  Eilitor 
&  Publisher. 

MAINE'S  ONLY  OFFSET  DAILY 
seeks  ambitious  ailvertising  salesman. 
Excellent  living  conditions  in  college 
town.  Send  resume  to  or  ’phone  C.anip- 
tiell  B.  Niven.  Times-Recorcl.  Biuns- 
wick.  Maine  04011.  (AC  2071  729-.i.!l  1 . 


AI)  SALESMAN 
WITH  MANAGER  POTENTIAL 
Expanding,  prize-winning  weekly  needs 
giKsI  local  retail  salesman  who  is  will¬ 
ing  to  hit  the  street.  Suiierb  future  for 
man  who  can  handle  inside  work,  ad¬ 
ministrative  chores  of  ad  department  i 
and  agency  accounts  as  well  ns  main  j 
street  direction  of  3-mnn  ad  stafl.  plus 
knowleilge  of  offset  printing,  news  side 
and  entire  new.spaia-r  operation  can 
lead  to  general  manager’s  siHit. 

Will  pay  five-figures  for  right  man,  or 
start  off  lower  while  he  develops  his 
potential.  This  is  prolialdy  top  weekly 
siH)t  in  East  (NYC  suburbs).  We  can 
wait  a  few  months  for  right  man  if  he 
is  eommitteil.  or  he  can  join  us  right 
now.  Write  Box  1434,  Eilitor  &  Pule 
lisher. 


Editorial 

RADIO  W  C  V  L,  Crawfordsville,  Ind., 
has  Sept.  1st  opening  for  well-rounded, 
season^  reporter.  Broadcast  experienoe 
unnecessary.  Submit  resume  and  salary 
requirements.  Complete  confidence. 


SPORTS  WRITER  with  ability  to  han¬ 
dle  some  desk  work  on  Attleboro,  I 
Mass.,  Daily  Sun:  13,500  afternoon 
daily.  New,  air-conditioned  office.  Write 
or  telephone  617-222-7000. 


REPORTER 

Night  staff  of  expanding  N.J.  daily 
ne^s  reporter  experienced  in  municipal 
government  and  features.  Write:  H. 
Rodney  Luery,  Asso.  Editor,  The  New 
Brunswick  (N.J.)  Home  News,  or 
phone  201-545-4000. 


SPORTS  WRITER,  with  the  emphasis 
on  writing  ability.  Three-man  staff 
covering  all  sports  ...  an  ideal  spot 
for  a  career  sports  man.  This  news¬ 
paper  is  small  enough  to  provide  in-  , 
teresting  variety  and  large  enough  to 
reward  top  work  and  offer  advance¬ 
ment.  A.M.  35,000  daily  in  the  East. 

Box  1364,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  for  8,500  daily.  J-degree 
preferred.  Planning  new  plant  with 
new  offset  press.  Two  reservoirs  within 
10-miIes  for  water  recreation.  Excep¬ 
tional  small  town  of  14,000  because  of  | 
8  nationally  known  industries.  Honey-  I 
well  Center  and  cultural  activities. 
Growth  is  steady,  not  spectacular.  Op¬ 
portunity  of  learning,  responsibility 
and  advancement.  Write  Joe  Nixon, 
Wabash.  Ind.,  Plain  Dealer  experience, 
salary  requirements. 


READY  TO  MOVE  UP? 

Are  you  now  on  a  small  daily  news¬ 
paper?  Do  you  feel  you  have  reached 
the  peak  of  your  performance  there?  If 
so  we  are  looking  for  you.  Where?  A 
metropolitan  7-day  morning  newspaper, 
in  Chart  Area  8,  is  expanding  its  op¬ 
erations  and  has  openings  for  qualified  . 
young  people  for  all  types  of  employ-  | 
ment  in  the  news  department — report-  i 
ers,  copy  editors,  editorial  writers,  spe-  I 
cial  writers.  Give  us  your  complete  aca-  ' 
demic  and  working  experience  in  first  , 
letter  to  Box  1180,  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 
Salaries  better  than  average.  Good 
benefits  and  pension  program,  excellent 
living  conditions. 


Editorial 


REPORTER,  limited  experience,  but 
with  potential  to  fill  editor’s  chair  with 
fast-growing  weekly  group.  If  you  have 
college  background — are  willing  to 
work  and  learn — send  resume  imme¬ 
diately  to  Sentinel  Pub.  Co..  EmI 
Brunswick.  N.  J.  08816. 

NEWS  AND  FEATURE  WRITER 
We  need  a  young  reporter  ready  to  test 
his  skills  on  im|X)rtant  news  series  and 
blockbusters.  This  is  a  key  reporting 
and  writing  post  on  a  35,000  n.m.  daily 
that’s  growing  in  size  and  outlook.  If 
you’re  stymied  by  the  flood  of  routins 
on  a  small  daily  or  weekly,  then  here's 
your  chance  to  break  away.  You’ll  join 
a  resiiected  newspaper  organization  in 
one  of  the  East’s  finest  communities. 
Excellent  living  and  working  condi¬ 
tions.  Send  details  and  s.-unples  today 
to  Box  1360,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  PROMOTED  TO  DESK 
Need  an  imaginative  and  aggressive 
man  to  cover  community  and  economic 
development  and  local  government  for 
.Metro-East  Journal,  in  Blast  St.  Louis, 
Illinois.  Salary  to  $182  per  week. 

This  person  should  have  a  degree  plus 
1  to  3  years’  reporting  experience: 
should  be  willing  to  accept  new  respon¬ 
sibility  and  be  eager  for  promotion  in 
near  future. 

Growing  p.m.  daily  (36.000)  in  a  grow- 
ing  newspaper  group.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  professional  growth  and  pro. 
motion.  Send  complete  resume  and  sal¬ 
ary  requirement  to  H.  E.  Hay,  Box 
789,  Decatur,  Illinois  62523. 

REPORTER  for  weekly  at  seashore 
area.  General  assignment.  Send  resume 
to:  The  Wildwood  Leader,  Wildwood, 
N.  J.  08260. 


REPORTER  NEEDED  to  round  out 
staff  of  one  of  South’s  top  newspaper 
combinations.  Good  pay  —  excellent 
fringe  benefits — secure  future  for  re¬ 
porter  with  experience  to  do  the  job  in 
a  fast-growing  industrial  city  of  170,- 
000.  The  State  Capital — home  of  LSU 
...  an  ideal  community  in  which  to 
work.  College  graduate  preferred. 
Write:  Mrs.  Charlotte  Crowell,  Person¬ 
nel  Dir.,  State-Times  &  Advocate, 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana  70821,  giving 
full  details  of  experience. 


MAN  FOR  NO.  2  SPOT  on  O-person 
news  staff.  General  assignments,  sports 
and  fill  in  for  No.  1  man.  6,500  circu¬ 
lation  daily  in  10,500  resort,  industrial 
and  shopping  center 'city.  Write  fully 
to  Evening  News,  Box  616,  Cadillac, 
Mich.  49601. 

NEWSPAPER  EDITOR 
Newspaper  editor  with  agricultural 
training  or  degree  for  ABC  national 
weekly  newspaper  serving  all  phases  of 
the  fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  industry. 
Must  he  prolific  writer,  good  public 
speaker,  willing  to  travel,  able  to  in¬ 
itiate  and  develop  new  editorial 
services,  maintain  wide  industry  con¬ 
tacts.  With  resume,  state  salary  re¬ 
quirements.  Box  1348,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SOM  TEXAS  A.M.  nee<ls  two  high- 
caliber  men.  Deskman  must  be  more 
than  copy  marker.  Fast,  accurate  edit¬ 
ing.  better  than  good  heads,  ability  to 
take  charge  among  qualities  sought. 
Reporter  must  be  a  digger,  a  writer 
and  have  city  editor  potential.  BJxperi- 
ence  and  stability  are  musts  for  both 
jobs.  Area  is  expanding  rapidly  and 
paper  matching  growth.  Excellent  fu¬ 
ture,  top  working  conditions,  great 
place  to  settle  down.  All  details,  refer¬ 
ences  first  letter.  Box  1344,  Bklitor  S 
i  Publisher. 


SPORTS  REPORTER  to  be  third  man 
in  growing  sports  department  in  a 
sports-minded  city.  No  professional  ex¬ 
perience  necessary  if  you  have  some 
journalistic  background.  We’ll  help  you 
learn.  Start  immediately.  Write  Man¬ 
aging  Editor,  Janesville  Gazette,  Janes¬ 
ville,  Wise.  53545. 


REPORTER,  able  to  justify  high  sal¬ 
ary,  for  expanding  afternoon-Sunday 
in  Chart  Area  2.  Excellent  fringee. 
Box  1391,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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MKI.I*  W  ANTED 


COPY  EDITOR,  fully  experienced,  for  ; 
universal  desk  of  The  Wilmin^n 
(Dela.l  Morning  News. 
rewrite,  overnight  desk,  midnight  to 
7  a.m.,  5  nights.  Prefer  fully  experi¬ 
enced  person. 

Good  salary,  top  employee  benefits.  35- 
hoiir  week.  Please  write  stating  age, 
work  experience,  marital  status  and  sal¬ 
ary  desired. 

Personnel  Director 
NEWS-JOURNAL  COMPANY 

831  Orange  Street 
Wilmington,  Delaware  19899 

Hard  working,  resourceful  NEWSMAN,  , 
preferably  with  some  knowledge  of  j 
photography,  for  6-day,  15.000  West 
Michigan  resort  area  daily.  General  re¬ 
porting  in  rapidly-growing  Lake  Michi-  ■ 
gan  city  of  25,000.  Contact:  Randy  . 
VandeWater,  City  Editor,  The  Holland  i 
Evening  Sentinel,  Holland,  Mich.  49423,  | 
or  phono  616-392-2314.  \ 

NEWS  EDITOR  for  lively  Wise,  week- 
ly— home  plant  for  pioneer  central 
printing  operation  via  web  offset.  Quali¬ 
fied  Iwinner  will  have  real  opportun¬ 
ity  to  sharpen  his  abilities  on  every 
phase  of  news  coverage  and  makeup.  ' 
Excellent  pay,  pleasant  living  in  fast¬ 
est-growing  section  of  Wonderful  Wis¬ 
consin.  Apply:  A.  L.  Petermann,  The 
Delavan  Enterprise,  Delavan,  Wise. 
53115.  _ 

REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER  nee^ 
immediately.  Chance  to  grow  with  mod¬ 
ern  offset  newspaper  in  scenic  South¬ 
west  Coiorado.  Contact  Bill  Conrad, 
Managing  Editor,  Durango  Herald, 
Durango,  Colo.  81301. 

EXPERIENCED  deskman-copy  reader 
for  Chart  Area  2  afternoon-Sunday. 
High  wages — ideal  working  conditions 
— all  fringe  benefits.  Box  1395,  Elditor 
&  Publisher. 

REPORTERS-DESK  MEN 

IMMEDIATE  OPENINGS 
for  beginning  or  experienced,  on  after¬ 
noon  and  morning  award-winning 
dailies.  These  metropolitan  newspat>ers 
offer  excellent  salaries,  advancement 
opportunities  and  liberal  fringe  bene¬ 
fits. 

Live  on  a  lake  in  the  heart  of  recrea¬ 
tion  area  (hunting,  fishing,  skiing)  ; 
excellent  schools;  two  colleges  and  en¬ 
tertainment  center.  Send  resume  to 
Kenneth  Tinderholm,  Herald  and  News- 
Tribune,  Duluth.  Minnesota  55801. 


HELP  WANTED 


MAJOR  WEEKLY  needs  editor  who 
can  write  news  stories,  editorials  and 
features,  and  who  knows  layout  to 
brighten  lar^e  circulation  weekly.  If 
you  are  energetic  and  can  turn  out  an 
attractive  liberal  paper,  we  have  an  un¬ 
usual  opportunity.  Printed  by  offset  in 
our  own  plant.  Herald-Press.  Box  6063, 
Providence,  R.  I.  02904. 


Copy  Editor/ Writer 

Experienced  desk  man,  with  solid 
re-write  background,  for  demand¬ 
ing  job  on  leading  electronics  pub¬ 
lication.  Must  Im  word  watcher 
with  high  standards,  capable  of 
cutting  through  technical  jargon. 
Good  salary,  excellent  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  New  York  City  location.  Write 
to: 

BOX  1370, 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer,  m/f 


MANAGING  EDITOR  needed  for  90- 
year-old  weekly.  90-minutes  from  Chi¬ 
cago.  Salary  $7500-88500  to  start,  de¬ 
pending  on  qualifications.  Send  resume 
to  St.  Charles  Chronicle,  St.  Charles, 
Illinois  60174. 

EXPERIENCE  IS  NICE 
BUT  WE  LIKE  HUSTLE 
It  takes  hard  work 
and  imagination 
to  work  the  bureau  jobs 
we  have.  If  you've 
got  it,  write;  Editor, 
SANDUSKY.  OHIO  REGISTER. 

WE  NEED  A  MATURE  EDITOR  cap-  | 
able  of  assuming  managing  editor's  ' 
duties  on  our  offset  weekly  tab.  Start  | 
at  $125  with  stork  or  profit-sharing  for 
right  man.  Neeiled  now!  Send  resume  I 
to  Box  1378,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

_ _ I 

SO.  WESTERN  AFTERNOON  DAILY 
and  solid  city  of  40,000  offers  oppor-  i 
tunity  to  city  hall  reporter-photographer  ' 
and  general  assignment  reporter-feature  \ 
writer.  Cupid  has  struck  our  Brenda  ■ 
Starr — law  school  lieckons  the  other.  | 
Write:  Editor.  Roswell  Daily  American, 
Roswell.  N.  Mex.  88201. 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 


Use  zone  numbar  to  Indicate  location  without  apoclflc  Identification 


WRITER/EDITOR 

This  versatile  individual  will  be  a  member  of  Dravo’s 
public  relations  group.  He  should  have  three  to  five 
years'  experience  with  an  industrial  publication,  pref¬ 
erably  a  graphics-oriented  magazine,  aimed  at  an  ex¬ 
ternal  audience. 

He  will  be  working  with  an  award  winning  external 
magazine  circulated  to  more  than  26,000  people,  pri¬ 
marily  in  management  or  professional  positions.  Other 
assignments  will  include  various  pieces  of  corporate 
literature,  motion  pictures,  displays  and  speeches. 

Creativity  and  writing  ability  are  necessary  as  well 
as  editing  skill.  A  knowledge  of  production  might  tip 
the  scales.  A  certain  amount  of  interesting  travel  is 
involved. 

This  is  an  ideal  opportunity  with  room  for  advance¬ 
ment  in  an  expanding  organization  that  will  soon  be 
quartered  in  a  40-story  building  now  under  construction 
in  Pittsburgh’s  Golden  Triangle. 

Send  all  the  details  about  yourself  to  Derwin  Iversen, 
Dravo  Corporation,  Fifth  and  Liberty  Avenues,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.  15222.  An  equal  opportunity  employer. 
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WANTED  ALIVE3 — Need  aggressive,  | 
experienced  reporters  for  local  daily 
newspaper.  Ideal  community  with  high 
economic  growth.  Recreational  and  cul¬ 
tural  atmosphere.  P.O.  Box  62,  Bloom¬ 
ington,  Indiana  47401. 

LINCOLN.  NEBR.  EVE.  JOURNAL 
needs  governmental  reporters  experi- 
encetl  in  state,  municipal,  law  enforce-  > 
ment  fields  for  new  city-county  bureau.  ] 

!  Top  salariecl  8|x>t  as  bureau  chief  in 
I  facility  to  l)e  completetl  next  year. 

I  Journalism  or  iwlitical  science  degree 
!  holders  desire<l.  Experience  a  must. 

:  Pulitzer  paper  p.m.,  47,000;  Suntlay 
i  60.000.  Capital  city,  university — 150,000 
|M)pulation.  Middlewesterner  desired, 
j  but  other  areas  would  l>e  considere<l. 

I  Fringe  benefits.  Salary  dependent  upon 
I  ability.  Apply  through:  Bill  Kreifel, 
City  Efiitor. 

'  REPOR'l'ER  OPENING  available  on 
an  expaniling  newspaiier  in  Kentucky's 
fourth  largest  city.  Will  moving  to 
a  new  mixlern  plant,  now  under  con-  ; 
struction,  in  early  1968.  Located  in 
fast-growing  city  with  two  four-year 
colleges.  Seeking  general  reporter  with 
experience  of  at  least  three  years.  Pay 
offered  commensurate  with  experience. 
Good  fringe  benefits.  Call  collect  (AC 
.502)  684-4979  after  7  p.m.  Central 

Daylight  Time. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  prize-win-  : 
ning  (web  offset)  Wisconsin  weekly  i 
newspaper.  Experiencerl  newsman  i 
who'd  like  to  get  out  of  the  city  would 
find  this  a  rewarrling  opiiortunity — fi¬ 
nancially  and  spiritually.  An  hour's 
drive  from  three  major  cities  in  Wis¬ 
consin's  fastest-growing  vacation,  in¬ 
dustrial  and  agricultural  section.  Ap¬ 
ply  :  A.  L.  Petermann,  The  Delavan 
Enterprise,  Delavan.  Wise.  53115. 

CITY  EDITOR  OR  REPORTER  ready 
to  move  up,  for  growing  p.m.  daily  in 
university  city.  Good  chance  to  advance 
— 2  vacanices  on  staff.  Wirte  or  call 
collect:  John  E'.  Quigley,  Morgantown 
(West  Va.)  Post. 


COPY  READER— Dayside  staff  va¬ 
cancy  available  on  Southern  California 
national  prize-winning  daily  of  35M. 
Must  have  two  or  more  years'  experi¬ 
ence  on  similar  size  tlailies.  Excep¬ 
tional  working  conditions,  excellent 
benefits.  E'ull  details  first  letter  to  Box 
1410,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher.  .Ml  replies 
answered. 


REPORTERS 

The  News  Journal,  Mansfield, 
Ohio,  has  openings  for  two 
young  men  with  experience  in 
city  and  county  government  re¬ 
porting  and  feature  writing. 
Excellent  opportunity  to  develop 
your  potential  in  a  growing  com¬ 
munity  with  a  new  university 
campus  plus  superb  cultural  and 
recreational  facilities. 

Apply  in  person  or  send  detailed 
resume  to: 

Frank  Howard 
NEWS  JOURNAL 
Box  22,  Mansfield,  Ohio  44901 

STAFF  WRITER  to  cover  city,  educa¬ 
tional  assignments  in  collet^e  city  near 
recreational  areas.  Camera  knowlefl^e 
helpful  but  not  mandatory.  Six-day, 
award-winnintf  p.m.  has  pro<luced  sev¬ 
eral  award-Avinnin)?  writers.  Ashland 
(Ohio)  Times  (Jazette  offers  iiension, 
insurance,  hospitalization  plans.  Write 
Howard  Smallsreed. 


AGGRESSIVE.  GROWING  WESTERN 
Pa.  daily  seeking?  two  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporters  for  a.m.  edition  of  all¬ 
day  publication  :  some  experience  help¬ 
ful.  Contact:  Tom  Aikens.  Managini? 
Editor,  The  Tribune-Review,  Greens- 
burK,  Pa.  15601. 


HELP  ANTE!) 

EdiUnial 


REPORTER,  experienced,  or  recent 
irraduate  who  wants  to  become  top 
specialist  in  municipal  or  county  Kov-  , 
ernment  with  emphasis  on  in-<lepth  , 
coveraKe.  Write:  City  E<litor,  The  ! 
Tribune.  Columbia,  Mo.  65201,  (riving 
full  details. 


NEWS  EDITOR— Demanding  but  sat¬ 
isfying  job  on  small  evening  daily  in 
lieautiful  Southern  Oregon  vacation 
area.  Want  bright,  fast  man — 30  to  50  | 
-  to  handle  layout,  headlines,  editing 
and  coordinate  hwal  coverage.  Perfect 
family  location.  Ojien  Sept.  4.  Resume 
with  phone  number  to  Harry  Elliott, 
Editor,  Daily  Courier.  P.O.  Box  1468, 
Grants  Pass,  Oreg.  97526.  , 


EXPERIENCED  COPY  READER  for  | 
5-man  desk  on  fast-growing,  award-  j 
winning  daily.  Top  pay  and  fringes  for 
deskman  strong  on  editing  and  fast  on  | 
headline  writin(r.  Write  or  call  George 
Collier.  Managing  Editor,  The  Daily 
Report.  Chitario,  Calif.  91764.  (.\C  714) 
983-3511.  1 


A  LARGE  METROPOLITAN  PAPER 
in  New  England  has  an  imme<liate  ' 
oi>ening  for  an  e<litorial  writer.  Good 
pay  for  right  man ;  the  “right”  man  ' 
would  think  along  liberal  Republican  \ 
lines,  write  well,  and  lie  eager  to  get  ' 
out  of  the  office  and  do  his  own  re¬ 
porting.  Elxperience  preferred,  but  will 
train  if  applicant  shows  iiotential.  Send 
resume  and  sample  of  writing  to  Box 
1413,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


HEI.P  W.4NTEU 

Editorial 


SPORTSWRITER  for  capital  city  i 
A.M.  daily  in  Midwest  needed  imme-  I 
diately.  Desk  exiierience  preferred.  | 
Paper  places  strong  emphasis  on  lixial  | 
coverage.  Box  1405,  Editor  &  Pub-  i 
lisher. 


SPORTS-GENERAL  NEWS  SPOT 
o|ien  now-.  Ohio  small  daily  in  live 
siKirts  town.  .Senil  full  qualifications, 
availability,  to  Box  1399,  &litor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


COPY  EDITOR  with  flair  for  laying 
out  bright  pages.  Opportunity  for  ‘ 
raiiid  advancement  for  bright  young  | 
man. 

REPORTER  for  major  assignments.  , 
Minimum  two  years'  experience.  Good  ' 
salary.  5-day  week  on  aggressive  p.m.  | 
Ohio  daily.  Send  resume  and  salary  re-  ' 
quirements.  Box  1435,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


INTERESTED  IN  WORLD  TRADE? 
Business  page  reporter,  with  3  to  5 
years’  experience  and  good  grounding  in 
economic  analysis,  sought  by  leading 
N.Y.C.  business  daily.  Salary  open. 
Send  resume  indicating  education, 
background  and  experience.  Box  1418, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED:  ALL-ROUND  NEWSMAN 
for  long-established  daily  English  lan- 
I  guage  newspajier  in  Latin  American 
capital.  Interesting  opportunity.  Must 
know  enough  Spanish  to  interview  in 
I  that  language.  Write  details  to  Box 
I  1408.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


j  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  | 
I  Order  Blank  | 
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1  □  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily  | 

i  To  Run:  Times  Till  Forbidden  B 

§  Mail  to:  I 

g  EDtTOB  Si  publisher  •  SSO  Tklrd  Avwim  •  N«w  Yorh,  New  Yerfc  10022  1 


HKLI*  ■4NTED 

Editorial 


WRITER- 

EDITOR 

Leading  Philadelphia  pharmaceu¬ 
tical  firm  has  top  opening  for 
highly  experienced  writer-editor 
In  Its  Public  Relations  Department. 
Candidates  must  have  minimum  of 
ten  years  experience  In  writing 
and  editing  for  magazines,  news¬ 
papers  or  book  publishers.  Duties: 
Writing  and  editing  magazine 
articles,  publications  and  reports. 
Progressive  salary  program.  Ex¬ 
cellent  prospects  for  personal  and 
professional  growth.  Send  detailed 
resume  Including  current  annua! 
earnings  to  Box  1400,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


Free  Lance 

PHOTOGRAPHER — Connections  movie 
and  TV  world:  cover  gossip,  dating, 
fan  stories  around  Hollywood ;  also 
cheesecake,  and  men’s  adventure.  Box 
1358,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


STRINGERS  to  report  municipal  bond 
issues.  Send  self-addressed  stamped  en¬ 
velope.  Box  1392,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER  for  interview. 
Prepare  stories  on  industrial  growth  of 
company  for  si>ecial  project  of  leading 
N.  Y.  trade  iiaiier.  Resume  and  salary 
requirements.  Box  1433,  Editor  &  Pul^ 
lisher. 


HELP  Vi.WTKl) 

Pressmen-Stereotypers 

PRESSROOM  SUPERINTENDENT 
We  are  looking  for  a  man  between  age 
35  to  45,  capable  of  supervising  a  met¬ 
ropolitan  daily  pressroom  with  morning 
evening  editions  in  excess  of  26O,0M. 
Well  rounded  background  with  previous 
supervisory  experience  essential,  ^nd 
complete  resume  to  Box  115U,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Printers 


NEED  ONE  GOOD  FLOOR  MAN  for  a 
thriving  weekly.  Must  be  willing  to  do 
job  work  and  hard  work  in  general. 
Good  pay.  Write:  Publisher.  Box  29 
New  Albany,  Miss.  38652. 

GEINERAL  FORBTMAN  for  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspaper  composing  room,  Chart 
Area  2.  Experience  with  computers, 
tape  and  photo  composition  prelerr^. 
Send  complete  resume  to  Box  1320,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

j  WE  NEED  AGGRESSIVE  LEADER  f^ 
I  our  lOO-man  comiMsing  room  operation. 
Top  pay,  best  of  fringe  benefits  plus  big 
opportunity  to  move  up  in  our  organ¬ 
ization.  Replies  confidential.  Write  Box 
!  1245,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


j  WE  ARE  LOOKING  FOR  a  qualified, 
permanent  foreman  for  a  small  daily 
newspaiier  .  ,  .  somecne  interested  in 
relocating  in  Northern  Wisconsin.  An 
ideal  spot  for  enjoying  the  pleasures  of 
life  .  .  .  hunting,  fishing,  skiing,  and 
boating.  Yes.  there  is  work  involved, 
the  man  we  are  looking  for  would  have 
complete  responsibility  for  all  compos¬ 
ing  departments.  Send  resume  to  Box 
1170,  IMitor  &  Publisher. 


Miscellaneous 


JOB  OPPORTUNITIES  on  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  newspapers.  For  application 
write:  P.N.P.A.,  2717  North  Front  St., 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  17110. 


Operators-Machinists 

OPERATOR  WANTED,  preferably 
with  TTS  experience,  in  a  six-machine 
open  shop  in  North  Centra)  Ohio.  44V6 
hour  week.  Write  Box  1168.  ^itor  A 
Publisher. 


MACHINIST.  mid-Atlantic  15-Linotype 
daily.  TTS  experience.  Liberal  benefits 
including  retirement.  $170-a-week. 
Write  fully.  Box  1422,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Photography 


NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER 

Excellent  opportunity  with 
major  metropolitan  morning 
newspaper.  Zone  2.  Minimum 
of  five  years’  news  experience. 
Salary  substantially  above 
scale.  Top  benefits,  ^nd  com¬ 
plete  resume,  present  salary, 
several  contact  sheets,  repre¬ 
sentative  clippings  but  NO 
PORTFOLIOS. 

Box  1424,  Editor  &  Publisher 


Pressmen-Stereotypers 

PRESSMAN  -  STEREOTYPER:  Two 
situations  available  on  the  night  shift 
for  combination  press-stereo  journey¬ 
man.  Work  in  a  modern  air-condition^ 
plant.  Six  Goss  headliner  presses  print 
our  47M  morning-evening  circulation. 
Scale:  13.76  per  hour,  effective  Aug.  1, 
1967,  S.87  per  hour ;  Feb.  1.  1968,  $3.98 
per  hour;  Aug.  1,  1968,  $4.08  per  hour. 
Company  paid  life  insurance,  sick  bene¬ 
fits,  hospitalization  and  major  medical 
insurance.  Ehccellent  pension  plan  and 
liberal  vacation.  Contact  Wilbur  Leh¬ 
man,  foreman.  Journal  and  Courier, 
Lafayette,  Indiana  47901. 

EDITOR  &.  PU 


Public  Relations 

EUROPEAN  ASSIGNMENT  —  Major 
American  corporation  requires  experi¬ 
enced  international  public  relations  per¬ 
son  to  serve  European  headquarters 
and  coordinate  various  national  pro¬ 
grams.  Candidate  must  be  fluent  in 
French  and  German;  other  languages 
desirable.  Position  now  open.  Send 
resume  with  salary  history  to  Box  1300, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CHICAGO-BASED  medical  organiza¬ 
tion  seeks  man  who  wants  varied  writ¬ 
ing  assignments  and  an  opportunity  to 
polish  other  public  relations  skills.  At¬ 
tractive  salary  and  fringe  benefits.  Send 
resume,  with  salary  history,  to  Box 
1222,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


STATE  Natural  Resource  Afjency  posi¬ 
tions  oi>en  in  photography — public  re¬ 
lations — layout — feature  writing.  Inter¬ 
est  in  the  outdoors  is  a  primary  re¬ 
quirement.  Degree  in  Journalism  or 
P.R.  necessary  with  2  years’  experience 
(one  recent  grad,  position).  Full  C?ivil 
Service  coverage.  Challenging  work  in 
state’s  capital  city,  with  moderate  field 
travel.  Send  resume  and  letter  detail¬ 
ing  talents  and  interests  to:  John 
Killoran.  West  Virginia  Department  of 
Natural  Resources.  Charleston,  West 
Virginia  25305, 


Salesmen 

IF  YOU  SELL  TO  NEWSPAPERS 
in  the  Midwest,  or  West  Coast,  we  have 
an  original  children’s  feature  now  run¬ 
ning  weekly  in  15  Bkistern  dailies. 
Spend  an  extra  few  minutes  with  the 
Editor  on  your  regular  call.  Earn  addi¬ 
tional  weekly  income.  Write  or  phone 
for  full  facts.  Kupper/Kimball,  Inc.. 
645  Farminjrton  Ave..  Hartford,  (kmn. 
06I0S.  (203)  236-5471. 


PUBLISHER  RELA’nONS 
REGIONAL  MANAGER 
National  Newspaper  Magazine 
Experience  with  or  knowledgre  of  t^ 
level  newspaper  advertising,  editonal, 
and  circulation  management  prMtices. 
Key  position  with  long-establisiied.  ez- 
psinding  major  roto  supplement.  Above- 
average  salary,  plus  commission,  ex- 
penaes,  car.  Interesting,  challenging 
Growth  opportunity.  Travel  most  ol 
time.  Midwestern  territory,  but  can 
base  almost  anywhere.  Box  1335,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 
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Personnel  Avellable 

IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  AND  ALLIED  CRAFTb 


experienck  in  newspapers, 

school  system  mlministration.  industrial 
communication  and  public  relations. 
Aee  27  Wish  to  enter — and  make  ca- 
rwr  in'— collene-level  e<lucational  field, 
as  both  teacher  (journalism)  and  public 
information  relations  director  or  assist¬ 
ant.  Nearly  any  Keotrraphical  area. 
Available  in  September.  Box  1417,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisber. 

Administralire 

PUBLISHER  -  MANAGER.  active, 
knowledceable.  well  known  and  re¬ 
spect^  in  publishing  field,  seeks  asso-  i 
ciation  with  a  newspaper  owner  of  | 
property  (trossintf  million  plus — with 
view  to:  participation  and/or  future  | 
purchase.  Comprehensive  Suburban, 
daily,  weekly  backipround.  Receptive 
and  flexible  to  any  proposal.  Confiden-  i 
tial  exchange  of  views  welcomed.  Pre-  I 
fer  West  Coast  or  South.  Box  1389. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

PUBLISHER  or  General  Manager, 
daily  or  large  suburban  group.  Doubled 
business  for  present  company  in  last  I 
two  years.  Internal  problems  hamper  1 
future  growth.  Complete  qualifications 
in  advertising,  procluction  (new  pro¬ 
cesses).  and  business  management.  1 
University  degree.  Box  1421,  Bklitor  &  I 
Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER  available  soon.  | 
E-xperienced  on  weekly,  twin,  suburban.  , 
small  daily,  offset  operations.  Prefer 
eventual  ownership  or  interest  poten-  ' 
tial.  Age  32.  Box  1407,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WRITER-EDITOR 

Southern  California  assignments. 
Background:  Reporter,  major  I 

daily;  Editor,  trade  magazines:  I 
Author,  travel  books;  Publica-  | 
tions  Manager,  major  Holywood  | 
studio.  W.  B.  Wade,  8320  Alli¬ 
son,  La  Mesa,  Calif.,  92041. 


PROFESSION' AL  N'  E  \V  S  P  A  P  E  U  W  O  M  A  X 
sharp,  needs  grow-room  on  major- 
league  daily.  Strong  on  features,  re¬ 
write.  in-depth  series  and  accurate,  ob¬ 
jective  rei)orting.  W’rite  fast,  tight, 
readable  copy.  Present  job  is  great — 
but  a  dead-end  financially  and  other¬ 
wise.  E.\cellent  references  and  back¬ 
ground.  Prefer  Chicago,  east  or  west 
coast.  Box  1427,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CALIFORNIA  ONLY!  Ten  years  on 
od.OOO  daily;  34;  BA;  best  qualified  as 
a(K)rts  editor,  but  have  necessary  ex- 
lierience  for  copy  editor,  police  re¬ 
porter.  Box  1403,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 

ciKoruunoN  coordinator  —  i 

put  my  emphasis  on  methods  that  will 
build  sound  circulation.  Ambitious 
about  my  work  and  decisive  about  my 
direction,  my  program  will  determine 
protection  and  profit  to  your  property. 
Box  1326,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

11  YEAR.S’  EXPBRIH»4CE  city  and 
country.  Zone  6  metropolitan  paper. 
Desire  circ.  managership  on  newspaper 
in  the  12,500  to  35,000  bracket.  Age 
S3,  single.  Will  relocate.  Box  1383,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

AD  DIRECTOR:  12  years’  experience 
as  Manager  of  Ad  Department.  Thor¬ 
oughly  familiar  with  all  phases  of 
newspaper  production  and  manage¬ 
ment.  References.  Location  no  prob¬ 
lem.  Available  Nov.  1st.  Write  Box 
1409,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR — News,  features.  Mature 
family  man ;  civic  interests.  Now  em¬ 
ployed.  Seeks  post  with  solid  weekly, 
small  dally  in  Zone  1  or  2.  Top  ref¬ 
erences.  Resumd.  Box  1253,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

DESK  MAN,  15  years’  experience,  in¬ 
cluding  wire,  slot,  layout,  makeup.  Zone 
2.  Box  1316,  Nitor  &  Publisher. 

GET  YOUR  FOOTBALL  STAFF  set 
now!  Sports  editor  offers  this,  plus 
sharp,  analsrtlcai  coverage  all  other 
sports;  column,  tool  Box  1339,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

NEWS  EXECU’nVE 
Award-winning,  quality-minded  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  under  20,000  daily  ready 
for  greater  challenge — Areas  2  or  5,  or 
oOTth  Florida.  Top-notch  writer,  editor, 
Mministrator.  Mid-30’s.  now  in  $13,500 
range.  Box  1350,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

SPORTS-AREA  EDI’TOR  small  daily, 
some  experience  as  managing-wire  edi- 
tor,  seeks  new  vistas  in  sports,  area  or 
coll^a  iMiblicity  fields  or  as  editor  of 
“r  »emi-weekly.  BA.  Box 
1*72.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PICTURE  EDITOR  large  daily  would  I 
like  to  move  down  to  a  smaller  size  i 
daily  or  Sunday,  who  wants  the  best  in 
picture  pages,  layout  and  make-up.  Top 
award-winner.  Former  Chief  Photog¬ 
rapher  for  15  years.  Box  1371,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

RELIGIOUS  EDITOR 
Award(s)  winner,  25,  with  4  years 
newspaper  experience  looking  for  spot 
on  metro  daily.  Wants  to  do  in-depth 
reporting  in  this  often  neglected  field. 
Box  1386,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

LET  ME  DEVELOP  your  gourmet-en¬ 
tertainment  page  with  night  life  beat 
news,  review  shows — sell  ads.  Widower, 
58.  go  anywhere.  V.  Partipilo.  6019  N. 
Winthrop  Ave.,  Chicago,  HI.  60626. 
Call  (AC  312)  LO  1-2840  after  5  p.m. 

FULLY  EXPERIENCED  young  jour¬ 
neyman  seeks  permanent  job  with  qual-  ! 
ity  paper.  Family  man.  Box  1376,  Edi-  | 
tor  &  Publisher.  j 

REPORTER-FEATURE  WRITER  with 
varied  experience  wants  spot  on  metro 
daily.  Young  go-getter  prefers  civil 
rights-poverty  beat.  Box  1367,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

IF  YOU  VALUE  A  NOVEL’TY  angle 
or  new  approach  to  a  story,  I  can  find 
it!  Seven  years’  exiierience  large,  me- 
I  dium  dallies.  Covered  government, 
labor,  marine,  education  ;  handled  wire, 
front  page,  financial  desk.  Interested  in 
Gulf  or  Southeast  Coast.  Available  Oc- 
I  tober.  Box  1123,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

!  WASHINGTON  SPECIALIST 
1  Reporter,  columnist,  foreign  corres- 
I  )K>ndent,  top  news  executive  with  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  newspaper  for  15  years. 

!  Now  employed  as  government  consult- 
I  ant.  Seeks  Washington  opportunities  in 
news,  i>ublic  affairs,  public  relations  or 
consulting.  Box  1413,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

NOT  MONEY  HUNGRY 
Congenial  office  a  must.  Woman  editor, 
fine  background;  wire  copy  desk  pre- 
ferre<l.  Box  1406,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

STABLE.  EXPERIENCED  small-town 
e<litor  wants  position  with  opportunity, 
responsibility  leading  to  an  excellent 
salary  or  chance  at  equity  in  Ohio  or 
Midwest.  Bo.x  1431,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


METICULOUS  CRAFTSMAN,  expert 
eiliting,  tightening,  diction,  grammar, 
heads.  P'ast,  too.  With  metropolitan  pa¬ 
per  e<liting  16  columns  nightly,  mostly 
erratic  suburban  copy,  plus  30-40  heads. 
Leaving  voluntarily.  Vigorous  66.  never 
off  ill  a  day.  Retire?  Like  a  ball  player. 
I  enjoy  my  work.  No  bankruptcy  sale. 
Will  fly  for  tryout,  my  ex|)ense.  Box 
1328,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

LOCAL  BOY  MAKES  GOOD 
Man.  25.  seeks  etiitorial  position  in 
N.y.C.  College  grad,  4  years’  experi¬ 
ence  weekly  iiaiier,  several  awards.  Can 
a  small-town  reiiorter  do  the  job  for 
you?  Find  out  write;  Tim  Curran.  118 
Grayside  Ave.,  Mauston,  Wise.  53948; 
or  call  608-,S43-.3681. 

MATURE  YOUNG  REPORTER,  fully 
experienced,  seeks  reporting  job  or 
chance  to  learn  desk.  Family  man.  Box 
1416,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

I  am  in  the  big-time  now.  HELP ! 
Help  writer-editor  to  return  to  smaller 
;  city  to  rear  family.  Age  41  :  former 
managing  editor  small  daily;  expert 
I  makeup,  photos;  top-flight  writer  edi- 
I  torials,  features.  Want  something  with 
’  a  future.  Box  1426,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


Free  Lance 

JAPANESE  CORRESPONDENT— Fea¬ 
tures,  assignments,  photos ;  10  years’ 
newspaper  experience.  Cover  politics, 
sports,  human  interest,  economics.  Box 
1306,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CORRESPONDENT,  exi>erienced  news 
background,  fluent  French,  German — 
internationally  known  wine,  food  ex¬ 
pert — will  be  based  in  Europe  after 
Sept.  15;  can  deliver  bright  features, 
travel,  etc.  Box  1379,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Production 

.MECHANIC.;\L  SUPERINTENDENT 
seeks  |>ermanent  iH>8ition  daily  paper. 
Prefers  Chart  Area  5  but  not  impera¬ 
tive.  Competent  in  all  branches  from 
lino  to  make-up.  Available  in  early  fall. 
$8000.  Can  cut  production  costs  and 
manage  department.  Management- 
mindeil.  Box  1419.  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


Public  Relations 

AVAILABLE 

TOP-FLIGHT 
WRITER-PR  MAN 

Seeking  opportunity  offering  challenge, 
responsibility,  something  more  than 
product-corporate  image  promotion. 
Excellent  writer.  Proven  publicist. 
Capable  administrator.  Above-average 
creative  tterson.  Broad,  deep  experience 
in  industry,  non-profit  groups,  both 
comiKiny  and  agency.  Oriented  to  peo¬ 
ple.  ideas,  big  issues.  Reasonably  good 
salaiy  needed.  Box  1347,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EDITOR  W’ANTS  TO  SWITCH  to  side 
interest — PR.  Some  experience  in  all 
phases.  Publishetl  work.  Zone  5.  Box 
1402,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Operators-Machinists 

LINOTYPE  OPERATOR,  competent  i 
and  reliable.  Prefer  straight  matter. 
Middle  aged,  ITU  member.  Consider  any  I 
place  in  West.  Box  1393,  Editor  ft  Pul^  I 
iisher.  j 


Photography  \ 

PHOTOGRAPHER  —  Young;  college: 
daily  and  weekly  e.xperience;  some 
commercial.  Solid  experience  in  camera 
technique,  darkroom,  offset  camera, 
color,  and  color  separation  techniques. 
Able  to  produce  clean  copy  geared  to  . 
photographs.  Seeking  prestige  opera¬ 
tion,  daily,  magazine,  or  high  quality 
weekly.  $10,000  minimum,  forward  re¬ 
cent  edition  with  inquiry.  Box  1414, 
Eilitor  ft  Publisher. 

REPORTER  -  TOP  PHOTOGRAPHER 
relocating  in  Florida.  Requires  chal¬ 
lenge — thrives  on  competition;  will 
handle  news,  features,  picture  pages, 
roto.  Color  or  B&W.  Enterprising  idea 
man.  Box  1432,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PHOTOJOURNAUST  (or  photog- 
rapher  if  you  prefer)  would  like  to  , 
work  for  a  university  that  cares  about 
its  image.  P.R.,  news,  industrial  back¬ 
ground.  Please— only  quality  operations 
considered.  Box  1319,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Pressmen-Stereotypers 

PRESS-STEREO  FOREMAN,  12  years’ 
experience  on  tubular  press.  Married. 
Prefer  medium  or  small  p.m.  daily. 
Seek  position  of  responsibility.  Prefer 
northern  Zones  6,  7.  Box  1373,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


SUPERINTENDENT  OR  FOREMAN 
Old-pro  in  mid  40’s  will  guarantee  re¬ 
sults.  Won’t  accept  job  unless  I  can 
make  improvement.  Acquainted  new 
processes  .  .  .  ready  to  go.  Replies 
confidential.  Box  1394,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


Production 

COMPOSING  ROOM 
SUPERINTENDENT 
Production  Manager,  Graphic  Arts 
Sales.  Three  large  letterpress-offset  con¬ 
versions— consultant  for  others.  Experi¬ 
enced:  photo-typesetting,  camera,  de¬ 
sign,  personnel  training.  Five  years’ 
hot  metal.  Seeking  lari^  operation, 
sales  or  consultant  iiosition.  Resume. 
Box  1296,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 

(Pay obis  with  order) 

4-tinie$  .  90c  per  line,  per  itsse 

3-tisie$  $1.00  per  line,  per  issue 

2-times  . $1.10  per  line,  per  issue 

1-time  . $1.20  per  line,  per  issue 

Count  five  average  words  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum 
(Ns  abbreviations) 

Add  SOe  far  box  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 


DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED: 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $2.75  per  agate  line — $38.50 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 

4-times  . $1.35  per  line,  per  issue 

3-times . $1.45  per  line,  per  issue 

2-times  . $1.55  per  fine,  per  issue 

1-time  . $1.65  per  line,  per  issue 

DEADLINE  FOR  ADVERTISING 
TiMsday,  4:30  PM 

Boxholders’  identity  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence,  and  all  replies  mailed  uch  day 
as  they  are  received. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

•so  Third  Avo.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10022 
(AC  2121  Plaza  2-7050 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  K(»lM‘rt  L.  Brown 

Misinformation  on  the  Air 


There  is  nothinp:  more  irri¬ 
tating:  than  to  listen  to  a  group 
of  learned  and  supposedly  in¬ 
formed  gentlemen  discuss  a  sub¬ 
ject  before  television  cameras 
and  exhibit  alarming  gaps  in 
their  information  about  it. 

Of  course,  the  average  viewer 
doesn’t  realize  it  l)ecause  he 
knows  less  alx)ut  the  subject 
than  the  panel  participants.  But 
that  is  what  is  so  alarming.  The 
viewer  takes  as  gospel  the  words 
of  the  so-called  authorities  who 
have  lieen  invited  to  appear. 

Sunday  afternoon  we  heard  a 
panel  discussion  over  WNBC- 
TV',  New  York,  called  “Free 
l)ress  and  fair  trial;  Does  one 
deny’  the  other?”  Moderator  was 
Eric  Goldman,  Professor  of  His¬ 
tory  at  Princeton  University. 
Participants  were:  Howard 
Felsher,  author  of  “Justice 
US.A.”  which  is  supposed  to  deal 
with  this  subject;  Quinn  Tamm, 
e.xecutive  director  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  .Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police;  Emile  Zola  Berman,  trial 
lawyer  and  past  president  of  the 
International  .Academy  of  Trial 
Lawyers;  and  Victor  Kiesel,  syn¬ 
dicated  columnist  and  president 
of  the  Overseas  Press  Club. 

The  program  was  local,  not 
network,  and  had  tieen  taped 
months  ago  as  revealed  by  Mr. 
Riesel  when  he  made  reference 
to  “the  publishers’  association 
meeting  these  past  few  days  here 
at  the  Waldorf.”  Even  though  it 
was  announced  at  the  close  that 
the  program  had  l»een  pre¬ 
recorded  the  average  viewer 
didn’t  know  how  long  ago. 

*  4= 

This  omission  constituted 
ilirty  pool  by  the  broadcaster 
against  the  panel  participants 
Itecause  not  one  worvl  was  men¬ 
tioned  about  the  meeting  of  the 
Bar  .Association  in  Honolulu  in 
which  lepresentatives  of  press, 
radio  and  television  participated 
in  discussing  the  Reardon  Re¬ 
port.  It  had  l)een  reported  in  the 
press  a  week  l)efore.  Rut,  of 
course,  it  hadn’t  taken  place 
when  the  session  was  taped. 

This  was  important  because  of 
references  made  that  the  press 
has  l)een  lagging  in  trying  to 
meet  this  problem. 

The  moderator  said:  “There’s 
a  lot  going  on  in  the  U.S.  alwut 
this  issue.  There  are  people 
writing  eloquent  and  forceful 
Iwoks  like  Mr.  Felsher.  He  is 
disturbed  by  it.  The  police  chiefs 


are  moving  a  kind  of  self-regu¬ 
lation  of  themselves.  The  bar, 
Mr.  Berman  predicts,  is  going  to 
do  so.  There  is  a  feeling  on  my 
part,  Mr.  Riesel,  in  reading  the 
material  for  this  program,  that 
everybody  is  movdng  in  that 
direction  except  the  media,  the 
news  media.  Is  that  an  unfair 
way  of  putting  it?” 

Mr.  Riesel  replied  that  it  is 
unfair  and  specified  discussion 
at  the  “recent”  .ANP.A  conven¬ 
tion. 

But  Mr.  Berman  said:  “I 
would  say  that  they  are  l)egin- 
ning  to  show  great  concern.” 

Mr.  Goldman:  “Beginning?” 

Mr.  Berman:  “Yes.” 

Mr.  Goldman:  “But  have  lag¬ 
ged  l)ehind  the  law?” 

Mr.  Tamm  volunteered  later: 
“I  think  this  is  very  true.  I  do 
feel  very  definitely,  Victor,  that 
the  press,  the  news  media,  has 
lagged  l)ehind  other  areas.  I 
know  of  the  concern  that  we 
have  as  law  enforcement  officers. 
We  had  Dr.  Stanton  as  a  speaker 
at  our  last  conference  on  this 
very  subject.  We  have  taken  a 
great  deal  of  interest  in  it,  but 
I  do  think  they  hav’e  lagged.” 

*  *  * 

Now,  not  only  had  a  large 
delegation  from  the  press  at¬ 
tended  the  AB.A  meeting  the 
week  Itefore,  which  was  not  men¬ 
tioned  for  aforementioned  rea¬ 
sons,  but  press  interest  and  co¬ 
operation  in  this  field  over  the 
last  dO  years  (l)efore  the  l)egin- 
nings  of  television)  was  not 
mentioned. 

The  tenor  of  the  discussion 
was  to  make  the  press,  notably 
newspapers,  look  like  a  bunch  of 
ob.structionist  bums. 

The  late  Grove  Patterson,  then 
editor  of  the  Toledo  Blade,  as 
president  of  the  .American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editoi-s 
appointed  a  Special  Committee 
on  Cooperation  l)etween  Press, 
Radio  and  Bar  in  193fi.  It  met 
with  the  .American  Newspaper 
Publishers  .Association’s  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Cooperation  between 
Press,  Bar  and  Radio,  and  the 
.AB.A’s  Committee  on  Coopera¬ 
tion  l)etween  the  Press,  Radio 
and  Bar  as  to  Publicity’  Inter- 
ferring  with  Fair  Trial  of 
Judicial  and  Quasi-Judicial  Pro¬ 
ceedings.  Both  of  these  commit¬ 
tees  had  also  just  been  ap¬ 
pointed. 

Some  agreement  was  reached 
on  a  number  of  principles  re¬ 


garding  pre-trial  and  trial  activ¬ 
ities.  These  included  restrictions 
on  the  discussion  of  cases  by 
defense  and  prosecuting  at¬ 
torneys,  and  a  recommendation 
that  local  bar  associations  ap¬ 
point  committees  to  deal  with 
corresponding  committees  of  the 
press  at  that  level. 

The  joint  statement  was  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  .AB.A  at  its  an¬ 
nual  convention  in  September, 
1937,  and  by  the  .ASNE  and  the 
.ANP.A  at  their  conventions  the 
following  .April. 

But  while  members  of  the 
press  were  meeting  in  good 
faith  with  one  .AB.A  committee 
another  one,  the  Standing  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Professional  Ethics 
and  Grievances,  proposed  a  new 
Canon  35  called  “Improper  Pub¬ 
licizing  of  Court  Proceedings,” 
affecting  courtroom  photography 
and  broadcasting. 

The  press  felt  it  had  l)een 
double-crossed  and  has  been 
wary  ever  since.  But,  with  the 
exception  of  the  ’40s,  there  have 
been  discussions  among  all 
groups. 

It  is  notable  that  since  its 
declaration  in  1937  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  discussion  of  cases  by 
defense  and  prosecuting  at¬ 
torneys  should  be  restricted  the 
Bar  .As.sociation  is  still  trying  to 
put  its  own  house  in  order. 

The  television  panelists  made 
no  mention  of  the  fact  that  thei  e 
are  at  least  12  states  with  bar- 
media  committees  in  existence 
and  others  in  the  planning  stage. 
.And  there  are  at  least  nine 
statewide  codes  of  ethics  or 
statements  of  principles  on  the 
subject  drawn  by  these  groups. 

But  now  the  people  who  hap¬ 
pened  to  tune  in  that  particular 
broadcast  have  the  impression 
that  the  press  is  lagging  l)ecause 
someone  who  didn’t  know  said  it 
was  so. 

Cold-Type  Stocks 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Sam  Ragan,  managing  editor 
of  the  Xewa  nvd  Ohnerrer,  says 
readers  are  happy  with  the  stock 
market  tables  that  are  printed 
in  nine-column  format.  The  .AP 
stock  wire  is  fed  into  a  Photon, 
.set  in  <5-i)oint  and  made  up  nine 
columns  wide.  The  engraver  re¬ 
duces  the  page  to  regular  width. 
This  sy.stem,  Ragan  said,  frees 
two  Comets  for  other  copy  in  a 
crucial  four-hour  period. 

• 

.4war<l  Winners 

The  St.  Petersburff  (Fla.) 
Timen  and  the  Hartsx'ille  (S.  C.) 
Memxenqer  will  receive  the  R.  S. 
Reynolds  .Award  for  Excellence 
in  Religious  News  Coverage.  The 
sponsor  of  the  contest  is  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.S. 
Writers  for  each  paper  will  get 
$100  and  trophies. 


Advises  Putting 
Readership  Data 
Into  Trial  Records 

Chicago 

Prosecutors  should  not  blindly 
accept  defense  allegations  that 
coverage  of  criminal  cases  pre¬ 
judices  jurors,  William  .1.  Mar¬ 
tin,  Cook  County  a.ssistant 
state’s  attorney,  advised  250 
prosecutors  attending  a  North¬ 
western  University  short  course 
recently. 

Martin,  prosecutor  of  Richard 
Speck,  Chicago  mass  murderer, 
said  prosecutors  confronted  with 
a  defense  effort  to  seek  a  change 
of  venue  or  a  continuance  on 
grounds  of  extensive  community 
prejudice  should  introduce  into 
the  record  the  audited  circula¬ 
tion  and  audience  data  of  the 
publications. 

Prosecutors  should  establish 
on  the  record  the  character  and 
general  reputation  of  the  media 
among  prospective  jurors,  he 
said. 

Warning  jurors  not  to  read 
newspaper  accounts  of  trials  in 
which  they  are  involved  are 
futile,  said  William  O.  Bittman, 
special  U.S.  attorney  who  prose¬ 
cuted  James  R.  Hoffa  and  Bobby 
Baker. 

“Eighty  percent  of  the  people 
in  society  are  attracted  to  do 
what  they  are  warned  not  to  do,” 
he  said. 

• 

Pele  Haiiiill  to  Write 
For  Newsday  from  D.C. 

Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Rill  1).  Moyers,  publisher  of 
Xewsdaif,  this  week  announced 
the  opening  of  a  Washington 
office  and  the  hiring  of  Pete 
Hamill,  columnist. 

Nicholas  Thimmesch,  who  has 
l)een  Tiive  magazine’s  New  York 
bureau  chief,  will  run  Newsday’s 
Washington  bureau. 

Hamill,  who  has  l)een  writing 
a  general  ojiinion  column  for  the 
Xew  York'  Pont,  will  work  out 
of  Washington  but  will  not  con¬ 
fine  his  interest  to  jmlitics  or 
governmental  affairs. 

• 

NBC  .\iiehoriiiaii 

NBC  News  correspondent  Bill 
Ryan  will  replace  Morgan 
Beatty  as  anchorman  of  the 
NBC  Radio  Network’s  “News  of 
the  World,”  a  nightly  15-minute 
roundup.  l)eginning  Oct.  2. 
Beatty  will  retire  this  fall  after 
a  4fi-year  career  as  a  newsman, 
the  past  26  with  NBC.  Previ¬ 
ously  he  worked  for  AF.  Ryan 
worked  at  radio  stations  as  an¬ 
nouncer-newsman  before  he 
joined  NBC  News  as  a  writer  in 
1952. 
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lilisire  trying  to  put  curves  on  his  curve  ball 


At  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories  we're  working  with  a 
new  lensless  photographic  process  that  may,  in  time, 
improve  your  telephone  service  and  lead  to  three- 
of  dimensional  television. 

ite  The  process  is  called  holography— pictures  taken  by 

-•  laser  light  waves  of  the  sides  as  well  as  the  front  of 

something. 

vi-’  j  The  image  is  like  looking  through  a  window.  Lean  a 

an  little  and  you  see  around  an  object.  Crane  your  neck  and 

in-  see  into  the  picture. 

"  Right  now  holography  only  works  with  still  pictures. 

So  it's  going  to  be  some  time  before  it  delivers  a  fast¬ 


breaking  curve  on  the  television  set  in  your  living  room. 

But  we're  exploring  other,  more  immediate  character¬ 
istics  of  holography. 

Our  operators  could  use  holograms  to  find  telephone 
numbers  for  you  in  seconds— without  thumbing  through 
those  thick  directories. 

Holograms  can  become  super-accurate  measuring 
devices  that  will  help  us  improve  the  design  of  tele¬ 
phone  equipment.  This  for  even  more  reliability. 

We  keep  looking  into  the  future. 

We  may  be  the  only  phone  company 
in  town,  but  we  try  not  to  act  like  it. 
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New  Look  in  Cleveland  Interns 
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SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


The  summer  intern  program  at 
The  Cleveland  Press  wears  a  new 
look. 


For  years  The  Press,  a 
Scripps-Howard  newspaper, 
hired  interns  and  gave  them  copy- 
boy  as  well  as  professional  duties. 
Many  a  former  copyboy  joined 
the  staff  full  time  following  grad¬ 
uation  from  college. 


Last  spring  Associate  Editor 
Dick  Campbell  visited  campuses 
and  handpicked  interns  for  direct 
placement  on  the  editorial  staff, 
no  copyboy  assignments  included. 


Result :  More  in-depth  train¬ 
ing.  Examples: 


Strobe  Talbott,  Yale,  is  an 
assistant  to  Press  editorial  writ¬ 
ers. 


Carol  Houghkerk,  Ohio  Uni¬ 
versity,  is  assigned  to  the  suburbs 
department. 


Barbara  Hille,  Kent  State 
University,  is  the  only  woman  on 
the  copy  desk. 


Carol  Guttenplan,  North¬ 
western  University,  covers  police. 


Tim  Culek,  Bowling  Green 
State  University,  is  a  photogra¬ 
pher. 


The  intern  program  can  be 
the  key  to  a  job  on  The  Cleveland 
Press— as  well  as  other  Scripps- 
Howard  newspapers.  Our  editors 
know  the  importance  of  attract¬ 
ing  able  young  people  to  news¬ 
paper  careers. 


Intern  photographer  Tim  Culek  and  Cleveland  Press  interns,  top  to  bottom, 
Carol  Guttenplan,  Strobe  Talbott,  Barbara  Hille,  and  Carol  Houghkerk. 


